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Jacques le fataliste: problèmes et recherches 


par Jean Fabre 


La recherche concernant Jacques le fataliste est une entreprise 
mouvante. C’est pourquoi mon exposé ne peut avoir d’autre 
prétention que d’en présenter un état nécessairement transitoire, 
d'en fixer les modalités, et de faire appel aux chercheurs, afin qu’ils 
contribuent à constituer ce qu'il convient d'appeler le dossier de 
l’œuvre. En son état actuel, ce dossier se trouve encore à l’état 
d’ébauche. La constatation n’enlève rien de leur mérite aux études 
et éditions qui ont ouvert la voie à une réflexion moderne sur 
Jacques le fataliste, celles de Robert Loy et d’Yvon Belaval, en 
particulier. Elles ont eu pour premier résultat d’attirer l’attention 
sur la singularité de Jacques le fataliste, encore plus évidente que 
pour la plupart des œuvres romanesques ou semi-romanesques 
de Diderot. Celles-ci doivent être envisagées selon la singularité de 
leur invention et de leur intention spécifiques et, conséquemment, 
dans leur contexte historique, leur rapport particulier avec leur 
auteur, à tel ou tel moment de sa carrière ou de son évolution 
intellectuelle. En cette recherche historique et critique, l’érudition 
trouve sa pleine valeur de préalable ou ‘d’avant-critique’. 

C’est pourquoi en l’état actuel des connaissances, toute étude 
d’ensemble sur Diderot romancier doit paraître illusoire et, en 
tout cas, prématurée. La remarque vaut rétrospectivement pour 
l'ouvrage de Robert Kempf, Diderot et le roman ou le démon de la 
présence (Paris 1964), brillant d’intelligence, riche d’aperçus, mais 
réduit à une suite de ‘caprices’, plutôt que d’essais. En rangeant 
dans des catégories arbitraires, au mépris de toute chronologie, 
selon une problématique toute subjective et, par rapport à 
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Diderot, anachronique, des œuvres hétérogènes, il brouille les 
perspectives et les idées, risquant d’accroître la confusion là où la 
précision serait nécessaire. Des synthèses de ce genre ne peuvent 
certes être condamnées en leur principe, et Georges Blin en a 
donné de remarquables exemples à propos de Stendhal. Mais, 
dans le cas de Stendhal, l’érudition avait frayé les voies à la cri- 
tique. Tel n’est pas encore le cas de Diderot. On souhaite pour ses 
divers romans, nouvelles, dialogues, etc., des monographies 
analogues à celle que Georges May a consacrée à La Religieuse. 
Pour les Contes, grâce surtout à Herbert Dieckmann et Jacques 
Proust, le travail est déjà mieux qu'ébauché. Mais les deux œuvres 
romanesques de Diderot les plus considérables, avec La Reli- 
gieuse: Les Bijoux indiscrets et Jacques le fataliste, restent à peu 
près inexplorées dans leur intention, leur motivation, leur genèse, 
leurs sources, leurs structures. Passe pour Les Bijoux, encore que 
l’importance et même la qualité de cette œuvre aient été générale- 
ment sous-estimées; mais pour /acques le fataliste, qu’il faut bien 
considérer comme un chef-d’ceuvre, au méme titre et dans la 
même lignée que Le Neveu de Rameau, l'insuffisance de la recher- 
che est devenue scandaleuse. Du moins apercevons-nous 
aujourd’hui ce qu’il convient de faire et comment le faire. C’est 
la raison d’être de mon exposé. 


I. Données et conditions d’une édition critique 


‘Faites-moi de bonnes éditions, et je vous ferai de bonne 
critique’. C’est le cas de transposer et d’appliquer à nos études 
un mot célèbre: pas de bonne politique sans de bonnes finances! 
Or nous n’avons de Jacques que des éditions empiriques. On n’a 
même pas comparé et collationné les éditions ‘originales’: 
traduction Mylius (1792) et sa traduction française (1793), 
édition Buisson (1796), édition Naigeon (1797), ni classé les 
éditions à la suite, ni vérifié l’exactitude de celles-ci en les confron- 
tant avec les deux copies manuscrites de l’Ermitage et du Fonds 
Vandeul; seule l'édition Belaval (1953), fait état de certaines 
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variantes relevées sur ces deux copies; la plupart des autres s’en 
tiennent, dans le meilleur cas, à la vulgate que représente l’édition 
Assézat. 

À plus forte raison n’avait-on pas songé à examiner ‘l’avant- 
édition” de Jacques le fataliste. On savait pourtant que de 
novembre 1778 à juin 1780, ce roman avait paru dans la Corres- 
pondance littéraire de Meister, comme une sorte de feuilleton, dont 
l’ensemble constitue l'équivalent d’une édition pré-originale. Dès 
juillet 1780, la Correspondance littéraire complétait ou rectifiait 
la publication par une première série d’additions, mais surtout, la 
livraison d’avril 1786 contient un article consacré aux ‘lacunes’ 
de Jacques le fataliste, et présente aux abonnés le détail des 
additions: une vingtaine en tout, qui permettront de les combler 
et d’adapter le texte du roman à celui qu’en donne la copie que les 
héritiers de Diderot venaient d’expédier à Catherine 11. Chose 
paradoxale, Maurice Tourneux, qui avait édité conjointement les 
Œuvres complètes de Diderot et la Correspondance littéraire, au 
lieu de faire la confrontation qui s’imposait, s’était contenté de 
disjoindre Jacques le fataliste, et d’ailleurs toutes les œuvres 
imprimées de Diderot, de la Correspondance, qui, dans plus d’un 
cas, en avait assuré la première diffusion. Ce n’est qu’en ces 
dernières années que divers chercheurs, en particulier J. de Booy, 
R. T. Arndt et J. Varloot, ont songé à examiner les deux seuls 
exemplaires de la Correspondance littéraire actuellement accessibles: 
celui de Stockholm et celui de Gotha. En ce qui concerne /acques 
le fataliste, les résultats de cet examen ont été exposés par J. Var- 
loot dans un article (R.A.L.F., octobre-décembre 1965) de 
caractère fondamental. 

Le bilan est fort instructif: l’édition préoriginale était notable- 
ment plus courte: 215 pages, environ, contre 287 dans l’édition 
Assézat, sans toutefois que les structures d'ensemble se trouvent 
mises en question par les développements ultérieurs. Sans entrer 
dans un impossible détail, on se contentera de noter que la plupart 
des grandes additions concernent les intrusions de l’auteur dans 
le roman, son dialogue avec le lecteur ou les personnages et, plus 
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visiblement encore, l’épisode de mme de La Pommeraye, placé 
au centre du roman: l’actualisation du récit qu’en donne l’hôtesse, 
son encadrement dans la vie de l’auberge, la ‘tribune ouverte’ qui 
en résulte, tout cela paraît avoir été sinon entièrement ajouté, du 
moins systématiquement développé et greffé sur une rédaction 
première. On est tenté d’en inférer que les éléments qui paraissent 
dans le roman de /acques les plus capricieux ou les plus spontanés, 
doivent être tenus pour les plus calculés et les plus voulus. Le 
caractère polyphonique du roman, son discontinu, la dislocation 
des récits, l’interférence des différents plans, tout ce qui avait paru, 
aux premiers critiques du roman, de la négligence ou de la ‘mons- 
truosité et qui paraît à un lecteur d’aujourd’hui si moderne, si 
précurseur du ‘nouveau roman’, tout cela relève en réalité d’une 
recherche, de la mise en valeur d’une intention qui paradoxale- 
ment se manifeste par une sorte d'aménagement du désordre. 
Dans le cas de Jacques le fataliste, l'établissement de l’apparat 
critique prendra un caractère dynamique et orientera la recherche 
vers les problèmes que pose la genèse du roman. 


11. Problèmes d'intention et de genèse 


Le premier témoignage d’ordre historique, actuellement connu, 
qui concerne Jacques le fataliste, a été non pas découvert, mais placé 
en sa juste lumière et conséquence par Paul Vernière, dans une 
seconde étude fondamentale, ‘Diderot et l’invention littéraire” à 
propos de Jacques le fataliste (R.H.L.F., avril-juin 1959): il 
s’agit, comme on sait, de la lettre écrite à Bodmer par Meister père, 
le 12 septembre 1771: ‘Diderot n’a pas encore commencé son 
traité: De vita bona et beata, mais il a fait un conte charmant, 
Jacques le fataliste’. Ce document permet d'établir plusieurs 
constatations et de formuler diverses hypothèses: 

1. Jacques le fataliste existait déjà sous une forme écrite en 1771: 
c'était là, jusqu’à plus ample informé, Tétat premier’ du roman. 

2. La restitution de cet état premier ne peut être que conjec- 
turale. La lecture faite par Diderot durait deux heures, ce qui donne 
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moins de 120 pages de l’édition Assézat, soit les deux cinquièmes 
de la version définitive. Le lecteur avait-il fait volontairement des 
coupures? Celles-ci, en tout cas, n’avaient pas été sensibles à 
l'audition, et Meister père semble parler d’un ‘conte’ apparemment 
cohérent, sinon complet. Il ya eu donc un premier Jacques, comme 
il y a eu vraisemblablement, peut-être dès 1762, un premier 
Rameau. Dans les deux cas, le développement se serait fait par 
épigenèse, sans fausser l’intention ni la structure première du 
‘conte’ ou du ‘dialogue’. En s'étoffant et en se ramifiant, l’œuvre 
les aurait mis au contraire en valeur. 

3. D’autres indices permettent d’établir que l’intention de 
Jacques n’est pas uniquement ni même d’abord un simple diver- 
tissement ou exercice littéraire. Le témoignage de Meister invite 
à prendre en considération une relation au moins idéale entre 
Jacques le fataliste et le traité De vita bona et beata, dont il a pris 
assez paradoxalement la place dans le programme de travail de 
Diderot. Un débat sur les fondements de la morale était déjà au 
cœur du Neveu de Rameau: Jacques le fataliste semble avoir pris 
dans ce domaine une sorte de relève. 

4. À la date de 1771, Jacques le fataliste, en son inspiration, 
son information, les réalités de tout ordre qu’il met en œuvre, 
nous reporte à l’époque où Diderot a écrit plusieurs de ses contes, 
en particulier les Deux amis de Bourbonne, c’est-à-dire à celle qui a 
suivi son fameux voyage de l’été 1770, à Langres et Bourbonne. 
Cette redécouverte du ‘terroir’, où le mariage de sa fille va entrai- 
ner pour lui un nouvel enracinement, commande la recherche 
des sources de /acques le fataliste. 


111. Problèmes d'invention et de sources 


‘Les romanciers n’inventent jamais rien’, disait Balzac: cet 
aphorisme vaut au premier chef pour Diderot. Les plus récentes 
découvertes vérifient ce propos qui, dans /acques le fataliste, 
pouvait passer pour une boutade: ‘Celui qui prendrait ce que 
j'écris pour la vérité serait peut-être moins dans erreur que celui 
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qui le prendrait pour une fable’. Goethe ne s’y était pas trompé 
quand il déclarait à propos du Veveu de Rameau: “Tout comme 
Jacques le fataliste, le présent écrit témoigne du bonheur avec 
lequel Diderot savait assembler les éléments les plus hétéroclites 
de la réalité en un tout idéal’. Avant de raisonner de ce ‘tout idéal” 
et même d’envisager les modalités de l’assemblage, la méthode 
la plus honnête et la plus sûre impose de repérer le plus grand 
nombre possible des matériaux fournis par la réalité. 

C’est à quoi Paul Vernière s’est employé avec bonheur dans 
l’étude dont il vient d’être question, en appliquant à Jacques le 
fataliste la recherche qui, depuis Goethe, a donné pour le Neveu 
de Rameaules résultats les plus substantiels. Là où ses précurseurs 
s'étaient contentés de découvertes sporadiques, présentées à 
titre de curiosités, il préconise etamorce une enquête systématique 
sur les realia. Cette enquête porte sur la topographie, la chronolo- 
gie, la ‘climatologie même de Jacques le fataliste, et, d’une façon 
générale, sur l’origine et la véracité des choses vues, anecdotes, 
propos et devis, mis en œuvre dans le roman, de même que sur les 
‘clés’, qui peuvent servir sinon à identifier les personnages, du 
moins à rendre compte de leur invention. La recherche conduit 
parfois en des lieux et des temps assez ‘hétéroclites’, mais elle 
ramène invinciblement, surtout pour la dernière partie du roman, 
en pays langrois. Dans son édition de Quatre contes de Diderot 
(Genève, 1964), et tout particulièrement des Deux amis de 
Bourbonne, Jacques Proust a montré depuis lors les résultats 
aussi étonnants que précis que pouvait donner une prospection 
méthodique des archives locales, des traditions folkloriques, des 
correspondances privées, des ‘nouvelles’, écrites ou parlées. Il 
semble évident, et d’ailleurs logique, qu'il faille considérer en 
Jacques le fataliste deux couches, deux alluvions d’informations 
et de souvenirs personnels: les choses vues, entendues, observées 
lors du récent voyage de Langres, ont actualisé le roman, et lui 
donnent parfois une coloration sombre, un ton assez âpre; mais 
ce même voyage a fait renaître en Diderot des souvenirs lointains 
et plus secrets, d’enfance et de terroir, dont la sève artisanale et 
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paysanne fait éclore une sorte de jovialité populaire, qui donne à 
la vérité du roman une saveur plus personnelle et une résonance 
plus profonde. 

À la poursuite du réalisme ainsi entendu, d’autres chercheurs, 
comme Jacques Smietanski (Le Réalisme dans Jacques le fataliste, 
Paris 1965), se sont attachés avec peut-être un excès de zèle, 
d’ingéniosité ou de simplification. D’autres enquêtes portant sur 
les personnages (en particulier le père Hudson) remettent en cause 
des identifications que l’on croyait assurées et illustrent le carac- 
tère composite de l’invention. Si Diderot n’invente jamais rien 
(sa théorie même de l’imagination s'accorde avec le bon sens 
pour rendre une telle opération inconcevable), il ne copie pas 
davantage. Jusque dans le moindre détail, il faut le considérer non 
comme un reporter ou un échotier, mais comme un poète. Selon 
le propos de Paul Vernière, Jacques le fataliste doit être envisagé 
comme une ‘construction déformante”. 

Il reste que l'expérience et la vie sont le grand magasin où 
Diderot n’a cessé de puiser pour en tirer la matière de son roman. 
Pour l'écrire, il est sorti du monde des idées et des livres où, 
par goût ou par nécessité, pendant la première partie de sa 
carrière jusqu’à /’ Encyclopédie incluse, il était resté trop souvent 
confiné, et il est allé à la rencontre du réel. Cette constatation 
n’exclut pas dans sonexpériencelalittérature, maisenlèveauxsour- 
ces proprement livresques tout caractère privilégié ou primordial. 
Diderot reste évidemment l’homme d’une immense lecture, mais 
l'utilisation qu'il fait de ses lectures se situe dans un autre registre 
que celui de l’invention. Pour Jacques le fataliste elles lui servent 
de références (généralement piquantes), de garantie, de stimulant, 
d’exercice (l'exercice prenant volontiers la forme du pastiche), 
de repoussoir, de tremplin, d’occasion, de prétexte, voire de mysti- 
fication. Plus une source livresque est apparente chez lui, ostensi- 
blement affichée, plus il convient de se méfier de cette ostentation, 
et de ne pas surfaire l’importance du modèle ainsi révélé. 

La remarque vaut au premier chef pour le dr Sterne et sa We 
de Tristram Shandy. Le rapport de ce roman avec Jacques le 
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fataliste n’a cessé de solliciter la curiosité, la sagacité et la diligence 

des chercheurs: Alice Fredman Green, J.J. Mayoux, B. H. Leh- 
man, J. Fluchère, et bien d’autres. Ils se sont rarement aperçu que 
Diderot les avait mystifiés en les lançant malicieusement sur une 
fausse piste. La relation Tristram- Jacques, telle que Diderot en 
fait parade, en suggérant les interprétations les plus contradic- 
toires, entre à ce titre dans l’esprit et la systématique de son roman, 
en révèle l’intention déroutante et atteste la part de mystification 
ou de jeu qui entre pour lui dans la création romanesque. Moins 
apparente mais sans doute plus profonde est l’influence qu'ont 
exercée sur Diderot d’autres livres et d’autres écrivains, en parti- 
culier Fielding, dont le Tom Jones mérite d’être considéré, à 
maints égards, comme un frère aîné de Jacques. Mais on peut en 
dire autant de Pantagruel, de Don Quichotte, du Roman comique, 
ou même du Compère Mathieu. Les ressemblances de détail et 
davantage encore les similitudes d'esprit et de ton qu'il est 
possible d'établir entre Jacques le fataliste et tel ou tel de ces 
ouvrages doivent ainsi trouver leur place dans le dossier de 
l’œuvre. Mais on ne saurait se satisfaire dans leur recherche d'une 
érudition inerte. Une source livresque n’a d'intérét et de valeur que 
si une critique vivante sait en dégager la signification et la portée, 
généralement secondaires. Ainsi pratiquée, la recherche des 
sources doit servir non seulement de garde-fou, mais surtout 
d’encouragement à une critique plus hardie; celle qui combinant 
la psychologie, la linguistique et l’histoire, cherche un accès à 
la compréhension de l’œuvre littéraire par une étude de compo- 
sition et de structures. 


IV. Composition et structures 


Plus encore que le Neveu de Rameau, Jacques le fataliste 
s'offre comme un admirable banc d'essai à la critique dite struc- 
turale, soit que l’on maintienne au terme structure son sens tradi- 
tionnel de composition: rhétorique, architecturale, musicale, soit 
que la découverte des structures se définisse de façon plus presti- 
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gieuse, à la fois comme ‘une herméneutiqueetunartcombinatoire’, 
selon l'expression de J. P. Richard, et se fixe pour programme 
l'invention des motifs et des thèmes en leur sous-jacence, afin de 
faire jaillir d’un apparent désordre des lignes de force et de déceler 
Parmature secrète qui commande l'architecture apparente. Sous 
peine de tomber dans l'arbitraire et la fantaisie, la méthode qui en 
découle doit se fonder sur une information rigoureuse et d’abord 
tenir compte du dossier de l’œuvre, tel que la critique textuelle 
et historique aura permis de l’établir. Au lieu de procéder par 
intuitions, sondages et décrets, elle gagnerait beaucoup en recou- 
rant à de plus patientes analyses et en opérant, elle aussi, par 
expertises et dénombrements. Le retour obstiné en Jacques le 
fataliste de certains motifs ou leitmotive, non seulement dans le 
domaine des idées ou des thèmes, mais dans celui des situations, 
des images et des tours, avec le rythme qui en résulte, doit lui 
faciliter la tàche et lui dicte son premier devoir. 

George May a donné un bon exemple de ce que peuvent révéler 
en pareil domaine des enquétes limitées et précises, dans son 
article sur: ‘Le Maître, la chaîne et le chien dans Jacques le fataliste” 
(C.A.I.E.F., juin 1961). Dans une étude en forme d’esquisse 
intitulée: “Allégorie et symbolisme dans Jacques le fataliste”, 
(Mélanges Dieckmann, 1966), j'ai moi-même suggéré ce que 
pourrait révéler de ce symbolisme la considération des attributs 
pittoresques attachés à Jacques et à son maître, ou encore l'examen 
de certaines relations fondamentales: celle qui lie Jacques et son 
maître, de même que sa double ou successive relation à son capi- 
taine et à son maître. Des recherches de ce genre appellent et auto- 
risent des visées plus ambitieuses, par exemple celles que pour- 
suit une érudite yougoslave, mme Gabrijela Vidan en s’interro- 
geant sur: ‘Diderot et le génie du dédoublement’ ou, plus par- 
ticulièrement, sur la projection du jeu”, et d’abord des jeux en 
vogue à l’époque, dans Jacques le fataliste. 

Les suggestions que j'ai risquées ci-dessus sur l’activité ludique 
inhérente à la création littéraire chez Diderot, s’en trouveront 
sans doute confirmées et éclairées. Le décompte des thèmes et 
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motifs (ex. la rencontre, la poursuite, l’accident, le quiproquo, le 
vol, la querelle, etc.) ou des images et symboles qui prolifèrent 
dans Jacques le fataliste risquerait d’être interminable. Aussi bien, 
on peut se fier dans ce domaine à l’ingéniosité des chercheurs, à 
condition qu’elle ne se borne pas à la subjectivité pure et ne 
dédaigne pas de chercher dans la critique textuelle sa garantie. 
Ainsi se trouveront sans doute précisés et surtout vivifiés les 
essais qui ont été tentés jusqu’à présent pour rendre compte de la 
composition de Jacques. Pour m’en tenir aux plus récents et aux 
plus remarquables, je me contenterai de signaler ceux de Roger 
Laufer, ‘La structure et la signification de Jacques le fataliste” 
(R.S.H., octobre-décembre 1963) et de Robert Mauzi, ‘La parodie 
romanesque dans Jacques le fataliste’ (Diderot Studies, v, 1964). 
Dans leur façon d’aborder le problème de la composition, directe- 
ment dans la première, indirectement dans la seconde, ces deux 
études sont complémentaires: l’une plus systématique et plus 
pénétrante, l’autre plus élégante et plus nuancée. Roger Laufer 
montre à merveille comment le roman de Diderot s’ordonne en 
un triptyque rigoureusement équilibré: 96 pages pour la première 
partie, où la réflexion philosophique sert de dominante; 95 pour 
l’épisode central de mme de La Pommeraye et ses annexes, d'un 
intérêt plus directement littéraire et moral; 96 pour la dernière 
partie qui, sous des apparences divagantes et rétrospectives, offre 
un rappel et une synthèse des deux autres, sous le signe d’une sorte 
de naturalisme charnel. Mais R. Laufer s'égare sans doute quand il 
parle, à propos de Jacques, comme il est d'usage de le faire 
aujourd’hui, un peu à tout propos, de ‘conscience déchirée”, et 
surtout, lorsque, perdant de vue le caractère spécifique et inten- 
tionnel du roman, il ne considère en lui qu’un exemple destiné 
à illustrer ce qu’il appelle ‘le style rococo’. R. Mauzi se garde de 
tomber dans cette métacritique; mais il se laisse prendre à sa propre 
virtuosité descriptive. À force de démonter et de recomposer le 
roman de Diderot, de montrer comment il se développe sur 
différents plans et comment ces plans se recoupent et interfèrent, 
tout au plaisir de ce puzzle, il ne voit plus en Jacques le fataliste 
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qu’un exercice littéraire, un tour de force réalisé par un expéri- 
mentateur virtuose, où de la dislocation de toutes les traditions et 
conventions romanesques doit naître un roman rénové. Un excès 
de complaisance à la littérature; c’est en ce point que se rencontrent 
et par là que pèchent ces deux études, comme aussi, quoique à un 
moindre degré, une troisième, mieux équilibrée et plus complète: 
le mémoire encore inédit qu’un jeune chercheur, Pierre Bourguet, 
a récemment consacré à ‘L’art du récit dans Jacques le fataliste. 
‘Littéraires’ tous trois, les trois auteurs n’ont pu se défendre du 
préjugé littéraire et ils ont considéré comme une fin le procédé 
dont le romancier de /acques le fataliste, semblable en cela à celui 
de Candide, n'avait voulu que se faire un prétexte et un moyen. 
Car enfin si, à la suite de Cervantès, Scarron ou Sterne, Diderot 
m'avait voulu que se moquer des romans et des faiseurs de romans, 
substituer à la convention romanesque un anti-roman ou un 
nouveau roman, il aurait pris beaucoup de peine pour un assez 
mince résultat. Le jeu, d’abord piquant, ne manquerait pas de 
paraître, à mesure qu'il se répète, futile, fastidieux et pesant. 
Jacques le fataliste n’est le plus singulier et, si l’on veut, le plus 
moderne des romans, que parce qu’en l’écrivant son auteur ne s’est 
que secondairement occupé de littérature. Au moment de sa 
carrière où il en est arrivé, on ne peut plus le considérer comme 
un homme de lettres, curieux des formes et des techniques et 
désireux d'inventer un nouveau roman, comme il Pétait naguère 
d’inventer un nouveau théâtre, mais d’abord comme un homme 
soucieux de vérité humaine et plus directement encore en quête 
de sa propre vérité. L’expérience littéraire ne sert, en la circons- 
tance, que de véhicule et de truchement à ce qu’il convient 
d’appeler, avec Lester G. Crocker, ‘une expérience morale’. 
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v. Signification de Jacques le fataliste: 
littérature et philosophie 


Ce propos exigerait sans doute de longs développements. 
Pour couper court, je me contente de renvoyer à mon essai déjà 
mentionné sur le symbolisme de /acques le fataliste, et à une étude 
conjointe intitulée ‘Sagesse et morale dans Jacques le fataliste’ 
(à paraître dans les Mélanges Besterman), étude elle-même 
complémentaire de l’article de L. G. Crocker, Jacques le fataliste: 
an ‘expérience morale’ (Diderot Studies, iti, 1961). 

Ce qu’entend en effet L. G. Crocker par cette expression relève 
plutòt de l’observation, sinon du spectacle, et il est de fait que 
Diderot a rassemblé dans son roman, à la faveur du discontinu, et 
sous l’apparent caprice d’un hasard admirablement réglé, nombre 
de faits divers et d’histoires, ordinaires ou extraordinaires, des 
histoires d’amour, surtout, — cette passion étant le révélateur par 
excellence, qui, témoignant sur le vif des caractères et des mœurs, 
offrent la plus riche matière à la réflexion morale. Le romancier 
ne s’en tient pas là cependant. S'il fait à tout instant intrusion dans 
son roman, ce n’est pas seulement pour y jouer un rôle de régis- 
seur, commentateur, conseiller ou démiurge, mais pour s’y mettre 
lui-même en question et en cause. ‘L'expérience morale’ doit 
s’entendre alors comme l’essai et l’épreuve que tente Diderot de 
sa pensée et de sa vie. 

Sous le couvert du fatalisme, c’est toute conviction ou pré- 
tention philosophique que concerne l’épreuve du réel, à com- 
mencer par la sienne propre, cette ‘diable de philosophie’: maté- 
rialisme, déterminisme, dont il ne saurait démordre, mais dans 
laquelle il lui arrive de se dire ‘empétré’. En fait, l'épreuve est 
concluante, sur le plan de la pratique, puisqu’elle tourne a une sorte 
de restauration pragmatique d’une impossible liberté, et à la con- 
solidation d’une morale, libérée sans doute de tout préjugé dog- 
matique, mais en somme analogue à la traditionnelle morale des 
bonnes gens. Comme de la littérature, Diderot se moque de la 
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philosophie, mais l’une et l’autre tirent finalement le plus évident 
bénéfice d’une dérision qui court d’un bout à l’autre du roman. 

Car cette double moquerie les valorise l’une et l’autre, l’une par 
Pautre. Réduite à un pur formalisme, délestée de toute pré- 
occupation morale, la littérature n’est que le plus vain des 
exercices; confinée dans l’abstraction, reléguée au pays des 
ratiocinations et des systèmes, la philosophie se condamne à 
recommencer au mieux quelque ‘promenade du sceptique’ et se 
résout en logomachie. Le romancier-philosophe (ou le philo- 
sophe romancier?) qui écrit /acques le fataliste (et non pas: 
‘Jacques ou le fatalisme’), se préserve de l’allégorie qu’il côtoie 
nécessairement en faisant naître, inlassablement, les rencontres ou 
péripéties où l’idée sera mise à l’épreuve du réel. C’est assurément 
le contraire d’une démonstration, même par l’absurde; bien 
plutôt une quête, non pas de quelque vérité abstraite, mais d’une 
vérité vivante; une expérience sans cesse fragmentée et renouvelée, 
où l’homme qui se souvient raisonne, se détermine et agit, est 
appelé à donner sa mesure et à prendre la mesure d’autrui. La 
double insertion dans l’idéal et le réel devient alors la condition 
première d’un symbolisme mouvant. Pour la raison pratique 
jumelée malicieusement avec la raison pure dans le couple de 
Jacques et de son maître, le hasard prend un sens et l’expérience 
de l’absurde suggère et fortifie cet existentialisme allègre, géné- 
reux et confiant que Diderot propose à tous comme un viatique 
sur le chemin venant d’on ne sait où, allant on ne sait où, que 
suivent Jacques et son maître, et qui est pour tout homme le 
chemin de sa vie. Jacques le fataliste est une de ces ceuvres 
maîtresses où l’idée fait corps avec la forme, où l’intention phi- 
losophique et la création littéraire sont si étroitement jumelées 
qu’on ne sait à laquelle appartient la dominante et qu’on ne peut 
les dissocier ni dans la genèse ni dans la destinée du roman. 
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vi. Etudes de langue et de style 


C'est pourquoi dans le dossier de Jacques le fataliste, il importe 
de donner urgence et priorité à la philologie, entendue en son sens 
le plus large. Quel merveilleux champ de recherches lui offre un 
pareil chef-d’ceuvre! Tous les genres, tous les styles, tous les tons 
y concourent, depuis la plus haute éloquence jusqu’à la familiarité 
la plus crue, depuis les élans lyriques jusqu’aux propos à l’emporte- 
pièce, depuis les syllogismes d’école jusqu'aux contes faits à 
plaisir. Le langage s’y trouve saisi et vivifié à tous ses niveaux, du 
sublime au trivial; l’éventail lexicologique s’y déploie plus large- 
ment encore que dans le Veveu de Rameau, depuis les mots du 
terroir jusqu'aux néologismes forgés par une philosophie en 
expansion. Le contraste entre une si évidente richesse et l’indi- 
gence presque totale des études jusqu’à présent entreprises en ce 
domaine ne peut manquer de déconcerter et d’affliger. Nous au- 
rons bientôt, cependant, à notre disposition un ‘index’ de Jacques 
le fataliste, analogue à celui qui vient d’être établi pour le Neveu 
de Rameau, à l’appui des Entretiens animés par Michèle Duchet et 
Michel Launay et récemment publiés par eux (Paris Nizet 1967). 
L'établissement de tels index, envisagés en première urgence 
pour les grands ouvrages du 18° siècle, est une des tâches qui 
incomberont au Centre d’études des 17° et 18° siècles, récem- 
ment constitué à la Sorbonne. En ce qui concerne Diderot, les 
dépouillements sont activement poussés. La nouvelle édition 
générale de ses œuvres, actuellement en projet, permettra sans 
doute de leur donner une forme systématique et complète. 
Mais ce ne seront encore que des dénombrements en surface. 
Pour une exploration en profondeur, le concours des lexico- 
logues, historiens de la langue et stylisticiens restera indispen- 
sable. 

C'est sur cet appel qui leur est lancé que cet exposé trouve sa 
conclusion indispensable, aussi bien que son point de départ. La 
connaissance littéraire, en son exigence et sa complexité, a son 
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premier fondement dans une science du langage. Il appartient aux 
explorateurs de /acques le fataliste de donner à cette proposition 
sa conséquence la plus stimulante et la plus fructueuse. 
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Alfieri and his autobiography: 
the question of ‘veracity’ 


by Rita Falke 


Very likely the first (‘modern’) author to express the idea that one 
must write an autobiography to protect himself against slander 
was Cardano. The notion will be restated frequently by later 
writers, but never so aptly as by Alfieri, who plays the full range 
of possibilities upon this theme: ‘Onde, quand’anche nessun’ altra 
ragione vi fosse, è certo pur sempre che, morto io, un qualche 
libraijo per cavare alcuni più soldi da una nuova edizione delle mie 
opere, ci farà premettere una qualunque mia vita. E quella, verrà 
verisimilmente scritto da uno che non mi aveva o niente o mal 
conosciuto, che avrà radunate le materie di essa da fonti o dubbij 
o parziali; onde codesta vita per certo verrà ad essere, se non áltro, 
alquanto meno verace di quella che posso dare io stesso.’ 

Fear of slander (to be sure, Alfieri himself does not use so 
strong a term) is spoken of here in connection with the assumed 
wish of a publisher who would satisfy the assumed wishes of his 
patrons and the assumed wishes of a ‘general public’ that wants 
to know the truth or, one might say, ‘the inside story’ of a poet’s 
career. And the truth can, in all likelihood, be told with more 
‘verisimilitude’ by the figure in question than by any other party. 
At the very beginning of his introduction Alfieri, who seems to 
anticipate the scepticism or doubts of any modern reader, assures 
us in his own words and through his citation of Tacitus (which 


1 Vittorio Alfieri, Vita in Opere 
(Milano 1940), ii.3. 
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Alfieri used as a device): ‘Plerique suam ipsi vitam narrare, fidu- 
diam potius morum, quam arrogantiam, arbitrati sunt’ (Agricola), 
that his chief reason for writing, a reason more important than 
any other, is his own vanity, a trait characteristic of all men but 
particularly of poets and those who regard themselves as poets. 
For Alfieri, vanity is a most praiseworthy trait, since it alone can 
induce men to burden themselves with a wearisome task. 

There is certainly nothing new in this view of things, as Alfieri 
himself concedes through the choice of his motto. That a reading 
public wanted an acquaintance with the lives of its poets has been 
known since antiquity. Misch? concluded that the autobiographies 
of poets comprised a separate group, alongside those of soldiers 
and statesman. Yet it had not occurred to any author up to 
Alfieri’s time to appeal to the curiosity of his readers to justify 
the ‘amore di se stesso’ that finds expression in the writing of an 
autobiography. Nor had any writer claimed to have a more exact 
knowledge than other men of the subject in question, namely 
himself. 

We must, however, immediately make one reservation at this 
point; this last detail had not yet occurred to anyone actually 
engaged in the writing of an autobiography. In a more general 
sense, and yet more emphatically, Montaigne had said: ‘Mais est-ce 
raison que, si particulier en usage, je pretende me rendre publicque 
en congnoissance? Est-il aussi raison que je produise au monde, 
où la façon et l’art ont tant de credit et de commandement, des 
effects de nature crus et simples, et d’une nature encore bien 
foiblette? Est-ce pas faire une muraille sans pierre, ou chose sem- 
blable, que de bastir des livres sans science et sans art? Les fantai- 
sies de la musique sont conduictes par art, les miennes par sort. 
Aumoins j’ay cecy selon la discipline, que jamais homme ne traicta 
subject qu'il entendit ne cogneust mieux que je fay celuy the j'ay 
entrepris, et qu’en celuy-là je suis le plus sçavant homme qui vive; 


2 Geschichte der Autobiographie 
(Frankfurt a. Main, 1949-1950), 1.399. 
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secondement, que jamais aucun ne penetra en sa matière plus 
avant, ny en esplucha plus particulierement les membres et les 
suites; et n’arriva plus exactement et plainement à la fin qu’il 
s éstoit proposé à sa besoigne.’ A few sentences further on we 
read: ‘Qui a un entretien commun et ses escrits rares, c’est à dire 
que sa capacité est en lieu d’où il l’emprunta, et non en luy.... 
Icy, nous allons conformément et tout d’un trein, mon livre et 
moy. Ailleurs, on peut recommander et accuser l’ouvrage à part 
de l’ouvrier; icy, non: qui touche l’un touche l’autre” (Essais, 
111.11, my italics). 

Even this idea we can find restated by Alfieri; his Vita is con- 
gruent with him in a double sense, as a report of the events of his 
life and as the consequence of the character trait of ‘amore di se 
stesso’, which was the stimulus for his writing and, more par- 
ticularly, for the writing of this work. This is what distinguishes 
Alfieri from the previously mentioned authors, and his Vita from 
earlier autobiographies—whether it be the authors to whom he 
refers, whose biographies are the work of their own pens or of an 
editor’s; whether it be Cellini, who would seek to authenticate the 
perfection of his own art and craft as well as his veracity; or a 
Cardano, who would testify to his own importance as a physician 
and to the sufferings and injustices visited upon him by fate; or 
st Theresa, or Augustine. In all these instances and in the case of 
soldiers and statesmen too, the autobiography is a product of 
‘vanity’, yet this vanity? refers to something else than the writing 
itself. In Alfieri’s case, the immediate result of vanity, of ‘amore 
di se stesso’, is an exalting, an intensification, a fulfillment of the 
ego, of the personality which has engaged itself in the ‘great 
work’. The fact that Alfieri says this ironically does not diminish 
its pathos nor the claim to being among the elect that is evident in 
both the artistic achievement and its attendant egotism. The 


2 “Ed é questo dono una prezio- una ragionata cognizione dei proprj 
sissima cosa; poichè da esso ogni alto suoi mezzi, ed un illuminato trasporto 
operare dell’uomo proviene, allor pel vero ed il bello, che no son se non 
quando all’amor di se stesso congiunge uno’ (p.3). 
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critical reader is forced to see the connection here between Alfieri 
and Dante. 

To say that there is a connection between any Italian poet and 
Dante is perhaps banal, and we would not have raised the point if 
these connections did not present themselves precisely within the 
framework of our remarks. Both Alfieri and Dante write of love 
and poetry, both motifs are linked to each other: when Alfieri’s 
heart is ‘fortamente occupato d'amore”, he feels himself inspired 
to literary creation‘. The object of his great love has no other 
name than ‘la mia donna” throughout the Xita, and this, together 
with the very stylised description’, inevitably calls to mind Dante 
and the ‘fedeli d'amore”. For Alfieri, of course, it is not a question 


4‘Una stranissima cosa però (il 
quale io notai molto dopo, ma che 
allora vivamente sentii senza pure 
osservarla) si era, che io non mi sen- 
tiva mai ridestare in mente e nel cuore 
un certo desiderio di studi ed un certo 
impeto ed effervescenza d’idee crea- 
trici, se non se in quei tempi in cui mi 
trovava il cuore fortemente occupato 
d’amore; il quale, ancorche mi distor- 
nasse da ogni mentale applicazione, ad 
un tempo stesso me ne invogliava: 
onde io non mi teneva mai tanto 
capace di riuscire in un qualche ramo 
di letteratura, che allorquando avendo 
un oggetto caro ed amato mi parea a 
quello tributare anco i frutti del mio 
ingegno’ (pp.95-96). 

5‘... accidente, per cui determina- 
tomi per mia buona sorte ad espa- 
triarmi per sempre, io venni fra quelle 
nuove spontanee ed auree catene ad 
acquistare davvero l’ultima letteraria 
libertà, senza la quale non avrai mai 
fatto nulla di buono, se pur l’ho 
fatto. . . . Ma l’approssimazione di 
questa, la quarta ed ultima febbre del 
cuore si veniva felicemente per me 
manifestando con sintomi assai diversi 
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dalle tre prime. In quelle io non m'era 
ritrovato allora agitato da una pas- 
sione dell’intelletto la quale contrappe- 
sando e frammischiandosi a quella del 
cuore venisse a formare (per espri- 
mermi coi poeta) un misto incognito 
indistinto, che meno d’alquanto im- 
petuoso e fervente, ne riusciva però 
più profondo, sentito, e durevole. . . . 
Avvistomi in capo a due meso che la 
mia vera donna era quella, poichè in 
vece di ritrovare in essa, come in tutte 
le volgare donne, un ostacolo alla 
gloria letteraria, un disturbo alle utili 
occupazioni, ed un rimpicciolimento 
direi di pensieri, io ci ritrovava e 
sprone e conforto ed esempio ad ogni 
bell’ opera’ (pp.216-218). 

6‘L’impressione prima me m'era 
rimasta negli occhi, e nella mente ad un 
tempo, piacevolissima. Un dolce 
focoso negli occhi nerissimi, accoppia- 
tosi (che raro addiviene) con candi- 
dissima pelle e biondi cappelli, davano 
alla di lei bellezza un risalto, da cui 
difficile era di non rimanere colpito e 
conquiso. Etá di anni venticinque, 
molta propensione alle bell’arti e alle 
lettere’ (p.217). 
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of making the Tuscan dialect a literary language, as it was for the 
poets of the thirteenth century. It is, however, a question of 
making it his own’, of using it correctly and effectively in the alien 
linguistic environment of France. The necessity of being con- 
stantly attentive to his language’ did not lessen the literary quality 
of his achievement, which he feared might be the case. His life 
was marked by this striving for vanity’s sake, to which not only 
his dramatic works but his Jita as well owe their existence—the 
same Vita in which he so ironically mocks at just this ‘amore di 
se stesso’. 

There is another point to consider: Alfieri begins to write his 
autobiography in 1790, two years after the appearance of the 
second part of Rousseau’s Confessions (whose first part had 
appeared in 1781). We can assume that Rousseau’s life story 
stirred Alfieri to write his own, that in fact he felt himself 


7 Alfieri speaks of his native Piemon- 
tesian dialect as of a ‘lingua amfibia’; 
his family spoke French; he had to 
learn Italian = Tuscan. We know the 
result, in the words of Massimo 
d’ Azeglio (I miei ricordi, ed. Massimo 
Legani [Milano 1963], pp.58-59): ‘Di 
fatto uno de’ meriti di quell’alto 
cuore, fu di aver trovato metastasiana 
l’Italia e d’averla lasciata alfieriana’. 

8 To mi sentiva veramente necessità 
di conversare sull’arte, di parlar ita- 
liano, e di cose italiane; tutte priva- 
zioni che da due anni si me faceano 
sentire non poco; e ciò non assai 
grande mio scapito, nell’arte princi- 
palmente del verseggiare. E certo, se 
questi ultimi famosi uomini francesi, 
come Voltaire e Rousseau, avessero 
dovuto gran parte della loro vita 
andarsene erranti in diversi paesi in 
cui la loro lingua fosse stata ignota e 
negletta, e non avessero neppure tro- 
vato con chi parlarlo, essi non avreb- 


bero forse avuto la imperturbilità e la 
tenace costanza di scrivere per sem- 
plice amor dell’arte e per mero sfogo, 
come faceva io, ed ho fatto poi per 
tanti anni consecutivi, costretto dalle 
circostanze di vivere e conversare 
sempre con barbari; che tale si può 
francamente denominare tutta l’Eu- 
ropa da noi, quanto alla letteratura 
italiana; como lo è pur troppo tuttavia, 
e non poco, una gran parte della stessa 
Italia, sui nescia. . .. Con tutto cid, io 
immobile nella persuasione del vero e 
del bello, antepongo d’assai ... di 
scrivere in una lingua quasi che morta, 
e per un popolo morto, e di vedermi 
anche sepolto prima di morire, allo 
scrivere in codeste lingue sorde e mute, 
francese ed inglese, ancorchè dal loro 
cannoni ed asercizi elle si vadano 
ponendo in moda. Piuttosto versi 
italiani (purché ben torniti), i quali 
rimangano per ora ignorati, non intesi, 
o scherniti (p.288). 
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challenged to do so, not so much from personal motives as from 
artistic ones. Rousseau's pathos would have provoked his own 
irony, an irony and distance with respect to the events of his own 
life. The forum to which he would give an accounting is very 
much a secular one, as are his reasons for rendering an accounting. 
So too are the readers to whom he addresses himself that they 
might learn something about him with an unprejudiced, disinter- 
ested curiosity, while in Rousseau’s case, it was the court of 
absolutely last appeal, the ‘jugement dernier’, the ‘souverain 
juge”, the ‘Etre éternel’. What he expected from his readers, was 
not a general, random curiosity but rather an all-consuming 
interest. The claim of uniqueness which Rousseau makes for 
himself we find practically reversed by Alfieri: if every writer— 
and not just the best—can write his autobiography, then he can 
too. He will tell the truth as a matter of course; he began straight- 
away doing that when he confessed that vanity was the motive 
for the writing of his Vita, but ‘onde, se io non avrò forse il cor- 
raggio o l’indiscrezione di dir di me tutto il vero, non avrò certa- 
mente la viltà di dir cosa che vera non sia’'—the truth to be sure, 
but not ‘toute la vérité”. This Vita was not written as a preliminary 
exercise in anticipation of the accusation of a ‘suprême juge’ at the 
last judgement, but instead (apart from considerations of the needs 
of booksellers) as a contribution to the knowledge of man ‘in 
genere’. This knowledge can best be gained through observation 
and description of oneself: ‘E di qual uomo si può egli meglio e 
più dottamente parlare, che di se stesso? Quale altro ci vien egli 
venuto fatto di maggiormente studiare? di più addentro cono- 
scere? di più esattamente pesare? essendo, per così dire, nelle più 
intime di lui viscere vissuto tanti anni?’ (Introduzione). 

Two hundred years earlier, Montaigne had justified his own 
writing with astonishingly similar terms, but on closer observa- 
tion we can see a difference. Montaigne explains ‘Au lecteur’ that 
he writes about himself since this is the subject that he knows 
completely, and this is sufficient for him; an assurance of veracity 
would be inappropriate when what is at issue is the accurate 
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reconstruction of a train of thought’, in either logical order or free 
association, concerning a situation, an experience, an opinion or 
an insight. Whether any single detail is ‘true’ does not matter; 
the whole purpose of his writing is that the ideas be ‘correctly’ 
organized. If that does not happen, then the whole undertaking 
would be senseless, given Montaigne’s intentions. 

We first encountered the assurance of veracity with Cardano; 
it was appropriate in his case since he was concerned with writing 
an apologia. If one wants to disclose to others what one has 
accomplished without having gained recognition thereby; what 
calumnies and even persecution one has innocently been exposed 
to; when one wants to convince the reader of the innocence of the 
author in the same way that one would convince a judge of the 
innocence of a defendant, then veracity is always emphasized. In 
Alfieri’s case, the assurance of veracity, conditional as it was, had 
the primary purpose of being a rejoinder to the recently published 
Confessions of Rousseau, in which nothing was ‘kept silent’, and 
second, of flattering the reader who can enjoy the illusion of being 
exposed to the truth of someone else’s life (even if it be the 
author’s) or at least of enabling him to buy it at the bookstall. 

It is striking that Alfieri in the end abandons his pose of ironic 
detachment and assures us that with this work he wanted to make 
a contribution ‘allo studio dell’uomo in genere’; that this, his 
most pressing concern, could be best dealt with by ‘osservando 
ciascuno se stesso’. Montaigne, who announced his intention of 


9 Roy Pascal, Design and truth in 
autobiography (London 1960), p.27: 
“All [Cellini, Cardano, st Teresa] write 
of their minds, their affections, their 
soul, but all delineate it also through 
the concrete detail of their fortune, 
without strain, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world to do. 
Montaigne, their slightly younger 
contemporary, represents the same 
trend, though he wrote no autobio- 


graphy. He writes of his opinions 
with the mock-modest assumption 
that what he says and does is interest- 
ing precisely because it is his thought 
and behaviour: the justification is the 
portraiture, his own peculiar charac- 
ter.... Ideas and behaviour claim 
significance and coherence, however 
petty and contradictory they are, 
because they are the expression of this 
particular man’. 
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describing the whole range of his personal experiences, observa- 
tions and thoughts, perhaps contributed more and in a more 
thorough fashion, to the knowledge of man ‘in general’. The fact 
that Alfieri makes reference to this is actually only one more proof 
of the widespread and long felt uneasiness of which Dante had 
written so expressively: ‘Non si concede per li rettorici alcuno di 
sè medessimo sanza necessaria cagione parlare (. . .). Ed ancora la 
propria loda e il proprio biasimo è da fuggire per una ragione 
egualmente, siccome falsa testimonianza fare; perocchè non è 
uomo che sia di sè vero e giusto misuratore, tanto la propria 
carità ne’ nganna’ (Convivio, 1.ii). 

If one can make a contribution to the knowledge of ‘man in 
general’, by speaking of oneself to such an extent, then surely 
there can be no objections raised. Alfieri can write whatever he 
chooses about himself, and we, the readers, can read whatever we 
please about him or about any other man, whether it be edifying 
or not; it is not simple vanity on the one hand and primitive 
curiosity on the other that is being satisfied, but rather the age 
old—and thus very respectable—desire to explore the ‘nature of 
man’. 
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Metaphysics and the Bijoux indiscrets: 
Diderot’ s debt to Prior 


by Otis Fellows 


‘1 DONT pretend to Examine the Nature and Essence of this 
Mind of Ours, This Divine particula aurae, as a Divine or a 
Philosopher, but as a Stander by to take a little Notice of 
some of its Motions, the feats of Activity it plays, and the 
Sudden Escapes and Changes it often makes”. 

(Matthew Prior, Essay on opinion) 


‘C’est à l’expérience que j'en appellerai de ce fait; et je vais 
peut-être jeter les premiers fondements d’une métaphysique 
expérimentale’. 

(Denis Diderot, Les Bijoux indiscrets) 


It is a paradox of sorts but one which is perhaps readily under- 
standable that of all Diderot's works the Bijoux indiscrets has 
enjoyed the most editions and the least respect. What today might 
be judged its mildly titillating obscenities have no doubt been 
responsible down through the years for the Brjoux’s popularity 
as well as, upon occasion, its devastatingly low repute. 

The Bijoux indiscrets has been a controversial novel for over 
two centuries: a parallel for the conflicting opinions greeting its 
first publication may be seen in the mixed reaction of each succes- 
sive generation of readers. Passing them in quick review we see 
that, among the author’s contemporaries, there were those like the 
abbé Raynal, the abbé Voisenon and Pierre Clément of Geneva, 
who found little to admire in the work; style and contentalike met 
with their disapproval. Either unaware that all art aspires to- 
wards the condition of music, or not considering the Bijoux art, 
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these three early critics divorced form from content, and cared 
for neither. Furthermore, they were in agreement that what gifts 
Diderot had were not suited to the genre at hand!. 

There were others more favourably inclined. Louis Charpen- 
tier paid Les Bijoux the tribute of an extensive review in which he 
deplored the reader’s continual exposure to salacious scenes but 
expressed reluctant admiration for some of its qualities’. Though 
Lessing’s wholehearted appreciation of the novel was limited to 
some three pages on the French theatre, he warned against dis- 
missing the work in general as an unmitigated farce merely 
because of its impudence. A wise man, he noted, often says in jest 


what he will afterwards repeat in earnest’. 


1 according to Raynal, ‘Les Bijoux 
indiscrets sont obscurs, mal écrits, dans 
un mauvais ton grossier et d’un 
homme qui connait mal le monde qu’il 
a voulu peindre. L’auteur est M. Dide- 
rot qui a des connaissances très-éten- 
dues et beaucoup d’esprit, mais qui 
n’est pas fait pour le genre dans lequel 
il vient de travailler’; Correspondance 
littéraire, 1.139-140. Voisenon, himself 
a writer of oriental tales and romans 
galants, charged Diderot with appro- 
priating the principal device of the 
Bijoux from a gay little tale [the refer- 
ence is to Nocrion, published anonym- 
ously, and attributed variously to 
Caylus and the abbé Vernis] and of 
doing little with it: ‘Diderot, destiné a 
étre chef de secte, n’en fit qu’une his- 
toire froide, longue et triste’, Anec- 
dotes littéraires (Paris 1880), p.168. 
Deploring the fact that the novel’s 
author took so little advantage of the 
diverse situations he had had the wit to 
introduce, and complaining about the 
weakness of the details, the length, 
frequency and tediousness of the 
digressions, Clément concluded: ‘En 
général, il n’y a pas assez de chaleur 
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dans l’exécution, de légèreté, de fine 
plaisanterie, de cette fleur de gaiété, de 
ces naivetés heureuses, si nécessaires 
aux bons contes’ Les Cing années litté- 
raires (Berlin 1755) i.22-23 (letter 
dated ‘Paris, 25 février 1748”). 

2 ‘Il amuse par des traits ingénieux, 
et pique la curiosité par le plaisir d’une 
critique adroite; en-sorte qu’il a pro- 
fité du goût du siècle pour arrêter 
davantage le Lecteur sur ces objets; il 
est vrai qu’il a usé d’une réserve qui 
mérite quelque considération. ... On 
ne peut nier que ses bijoux ne disent 
quelquefois des choses fort sensées; 
mais elles sont enveloppées de tant 
d’expressions, et d’images sales et 
ciniques, que l’utilité n’entrera jamais 
en comparaison avec le danger auquel 
s’exposerait l’esprit le plus froid en les 
lisant’; Lettres critiques, sur divers 
écrits de nos jours, contraires à la reli- 
gion et aux mœurs (Londres 1751), 
ii.20-22. 

8 “Ein kluger Mann sagt ôfters erst 
mit Lachen, was er hernach in Erneste 
wiederholen will’; Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgie (Stuttgart 1886), ii.202 (Stuck 
84, 19 Feb. 1768). Contemporary 
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All of these reactions were comparatively mild. It was the aging 
La Harpe, onetime friend and disciple of the philosophes turned 
defender of religion and the public order who, at the end of the 
Enlightenment, attacked Diderot and Les Bijoux with a new 
vigour and ferocity*. By doing so, he set the tone of revulsion 
that has frequently marked critical hostility well into the twen- 
tieth century. 

In the nineteenth, that high-principled Scotsman, Thomas 
Carlyle, called it ‘the beastliest of all dull novels, past, present or 
to come”, while Barbey d’Aurevilly, nineteenth-century Catho- 
lic and conservative critic, found only such words as ‘porcherie’, 
‘saloperie’, and ‘polissonnerie’ to describe a novel almost beneath 
contempt’. 

Carrying on this tradition in the twentieth century, that emi- 
nent English literary critic, George Saintsbury, sententiously 
dubbed Les Bijoux, ‘the unspeakable one”. Still more recent 
scholars, however well-disposed they may have been towards 


opinion in Germany seems not to have 
been outspoken, and Roland Mortier 
tells us: ‘Lessing s’en était servi, il est 
vrai, mais avec prudence, et sans trop 
insister sur la nature de l’ouvrage. 
Quant aux autres lecteurs, ils se sont 
bien gardés de nous faire part de leurs 
impressions et il semble que l’on se soit 
borné à citer le titre de l’ouvrage, qui 
plaisait par son caractère énigmatique 
et piquant, sans qu’on sût très exacte- 
ment de quoi il s’agissait’; ‘Diderot en 
Allemagne (1750-1850), Université de 
Bruxelles. Travaux de la Faculté de 
philosophie et lettres (Paris 1954), 
p.420. 

4 Diderot, the writer, moralist and 
philosopher, should be deeply ashamed 
to have spawned a novel licentious 
from beginning to end, ‘sans imagina- 
tion, sans intérét, sans goùt’, a novel 
in which, moreover, a crudely garish 


orientalism does little to conceal 
slavish and repulsive adulation of 
Louis xv and his mistress, mme de 
Pompadour; Cours de littérature an- 
cienne et moderne (Paris 1826), xviii. 
5-7- 

5in characteristic fashion, Carlyle 
continued: ‘If any mortal creature, 
even a reviewer, be again compelled to 
glance into that book, let him bathe 
himself in running water, put on a 
change of raiment, and be unclean 
until the even’; ‘Diderot’, Critical and 
miscellaneous essays. 

6 Goethe et Diderot (Paris 1913), 
pp.762-763. 

7 almost as an afterthought, Saints- 
bury added: “It really would require a 
most unpleasant apprenticeship to 
scavenging in order to discover a 
dirtier and duller”; History of the novel 
(London 1917-1919), 1.403. 
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Diderot, have, on the whole, found it difficult to speak favourably 
of the novel. R. Loyalty Cru states sadly that this early work of a 
renowned thinker ‘belonged to a sorry class of writings, licentious 
for mere indecency’s sake, to which every age and country has 
more or less contributed”. John Palache finds the novel heavy 
and clumsy, with a central idea that is tiresomely crude although 
it is redeemed in some small measure by such passages as Man- 
gogul’s dream and the literary discussion”. For André Breton it 
is ‘une œuvre de pur dévergondage dontil n’y a pasà se souvenir?!°. 
André Billy, hearkening back to the eighteenth-century abbés 
mentioned above, admitted more kindly that ‘la galanterie n’est 
pas son fort’, Luppol dismisses the Bijoux as ‘une nouvelle assez 
scabreuse”*, while Franco Venturi finds the novel's style either 
artificial or coarse and the ideas, save those—as we shall see pre- 
sently—concerning certain philosophic conceptions of Diderot, 
manifestly superficial. Georges May is fundamentally in agree- 
ment that certain parts of the novel are less exceptional than is 
sometimes claimed, and maintains with considerable truth that 
the various chapters comprising its pages ‘n’intéressent plus guère 
que les amateurs de littérature érotique”*. 

It may be noted from these latter observations that a more 
serious side to Les Bijoux, however imperceptible, does in effect 
exist. It was, as we have seen, a point first illustrated by Lessing 
two centuries before when he was so strongly impressed by the 
‘Entretien sur les lettres’ (chap.xxxviii), parts of which he was to 
adapt to his own purposes. Assézat gave added emphasis to this 
point of view, already touched upon by Naigeon!. Assézat even 


8 Diderot as a disciple of English 
thought (New York 1913), p.357. 

9 Four novelists of the old régime 
(New York 1926), p.111. 

10 Le Roman français au XVIII* siècle 
(Paris [1925]), p.315. 

11 (Paris 1932), p.115. 

12 Diderot (Paris 1936), p.67. 

18 and he concludes: ‘Méme les par- 
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ties de ce roman que les contemporains 
ou les critiques ont voulu sauver d’une 
condamnation globale, à les considérer 
de plus près n’ont, en général, pas 
grande valeur’, Jeunesse de Diderot 
(2723-2753) (Paris 1939), p.126. 

14 Quatre visages de Diderot (Paris 
1951), p.160. 

15 ‘Je dirai donc que les Bijoux 
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went so far as to suggest that it was the very form of the Bijoux 
that permitted Diderot to ‘faire prévenir à des courtisans, à des 
femmes, à des jeunes gens, des idées dont ils n’auraient jamais eu 
connaissance’ were they offered in less palatable form". Like his 
fellow countryman, Lessing, Karl Rosenkranz was specific in 
stating what he preferred in the novel. For him ‘Le Réve de 
Mangogul’ (chap.xxxii) was nothing short of a minor master- 
piece”. It was, to be sure, Diderot’s own opinion that this was the 
best chapter in the book!8; most readers would agree. 

In our day, Marie Louise Dufrenoy, while denying any literary 
quality to the partie galante of the Bijoux, is in agreement with 
Lessing, Assézat and Rosenkranz that it has merits in other 
respects. The best of Diderot’s talents, she tells us, emerges when 
he practices ‘l’art de romancer les inventions et les découvertes’, 
with a bantering humour that recalls Gulliver”s travels. And, like 
Assézat, she sees in the Bijoux the pillule dorée that will no longer 
be needed when the philosophe is fully master of his ideas’. There 


indiscrets ont un caractère et même un 
mérite qui les distingue de tous les 
ouvrages de ce genre’; J. A. Naigeon, 
Mémoires historiques et philosophiques 
sur la vie et les ouvrages de D. Diderot 
(Paris 1821), p.37. 

16 what are these grave questions, 
these important ideas Diderot wished 
to share with the reader? Assézat 
places them in three categories: 
‘D’abord celle de la réforme du 
théatre que Diderot allait tenter bien- 
tôt sur la scène même de la Comédie 
frangaise; ensuite celle des idées philo- 
sophiques dont il allait donner, peu 
d’années après, une formule sévère 
dans I’ Interprétation de la nature; enfin 
la critique des moeurs de l’époque, cri- 
tique qui n’était pas sans portée, pré- 
cisément parce qu’elle était moins fine 
et moins complaisante que celle du 
modèle que l’auteur avait choisi, Cré- 
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billon fils’; see ‘Notice préliminaire’, 
Les Bijoux indiscrets, in Œuvres com- 
plètes de Diderot (Paris 1875), iv.134. 
Hereafter this edition will be cited 
only by volume and page. 

17 “Dieser Traum der den Realismus 
Diderot’s in seiner ganzen Jungend- 
frische malt, ist ein Meisterstück’; 
Diderots Leben und Werke (Leipzig 
1860), 1.67. 

18 it will be recalled that Diderot 
introduces the chapter as follows: ‘Le 
meilleur peut-étre, et le moins lu de ce 
livre’ (4.-T. vii.255). 

19 ‘En effet, Diderot a présenté, sous 
une forme badine, dans un conte par- 
semé d’allusions et orné de peintures 
volontairement vaporeuses, les idées 
qu'il devait développer plus tard dans 
ses œuvres sérieuses’; L’ Orient roma- 
nesque en France 1704-1789 (Mont- 
réal 1946), 1.113. 
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is, then, in some quarters, the frequent reappearance of a theme, 
discreetly suggested and rarely insisted upon, that this libertine 
tale, a sin of Diderot's comparative youth, contains in germ ideas 
that he was to develop on later, less frivolous occasions. 

We have attempted to pass briefly in review a few represent- 
ative opinions of and reactions to Les Bijoux since the novel's 
publication in 1748. With the exception of fleeting comments by 
professional critics and a few academically-oriented articles, the 
work has for the most part been neglected except by the general 
reader. But it may be safely assumed that, sooner or later, for 
better or worse, the novel will —despite its low repute—become 
the object of an extensive study. Before such an eventuality, how- 
ever, there should doubtless be more probings in depth than has 
so far been the case. 

Despite protests to the contrary by Naigeon and, perhaps, by 
Diderot, there is—as has sometimes been suggested—the distinct 
possibility that neither was sincere in deploring the novel’s 
existence”, One is hard put to imagine an older though not neces- 
sarily wiser Diderot being embarrassed by its ribaldry and 
licentiousness. Well past middle life, in the Réve—especially the 
Suite—in Jacques, in the Supplément, in his correspondence, he 
often adopted an approach as unconstrained as any displayed in 
the Bijoux of 1748. Was he chagrined by the paucity of ideas in 
this early novel? In 1775, as Roland Mortier has shown, the by 
now eminent Frenchman offered for republication several ex- 
tracts of his philosophical works to a young German”. Among 
Diderot’s contributions were two chapters from the Bijoux, the 


20in the Mémoires (p.37), Naigeon 
reports that Diderot later referred to 
the Byoux as ‘une grande sottise’. In 
his own edition of Diderot’s works, 
Naigeon did not hesitate to publish 
the novel, and even included three 
scarcely edifying chapters not appear- 
ing in the original edition (xv1, Vision 
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de Mangogul; xvni, Des Voyageurs; 
XIX, De la Figure des insulaires et de la 
toilette des femmes). 

2 Roland Mortier, ‘Le Journal de 
Lecture de F.-M. Leuchsenring (1775- 
1779) et de l’esprit “philosophique” 
RLC (1955), xxix.216. 
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‘Rêve de Mirzoza’ and the “Voyage dans la région des hypo- 
thèses’. 

Today there would be general agreement that Diderot had done 
well to choose the ‘Voyage’. The only parts of the novel that are 
noteworthy, Franco Venturi tells us, are those where the author's 
philosophical ideas are in evidence. The Italian scholar adds: ‘Sa 
polémique contre la conception abstraite de l’âme humaine, quel- 
ques observations sur l'amour platonique, l’éloge de l'expérience 
et les idées de l’écrivain sur les rêves sont des pages où s’ex- 
prime la partie la meilleure de Diderot. Ce sont quatre petits 
essais de ‘métaphysique expérimentale”, d’après sa propre expres- 
sion’?, 

The Venturi passage is itself of moment, and its interest is 
further heightened by that part having reference to the soul. This 
interest in the twenty-ninth chapter entitled ‘Les Ames’, although 
the following chapter—‘Suite à la conversation précédente — 
should be but rarely is given consideration as well, is indicative 
of a new trend. It is only in the twentieth century that this little 
dialogue on the soul, its nature and its location, has been given a 
certain amount of serious attention. This attention has corres- 
ponded, though to a lesser extent, to the increased attention 
afforded Diderot. But he is not so much the brashly godless 
materialist the nineteenth century insisted upon. He is, rather, 
Diderot the philosophe, an enlightened example of one primarily 
interested in the life sciences with special emphasis on biological 
man with all the latitude that can be given the term. 

Thus Jean Pommier is himself something of a pioneer when, in 
1939, he makes constructive critical remarks on the Bijoux”, and 
even more so when he has a word to say on the two chapters in 
question. At the outset he too refers to and even cites Mirzoza’s 
remark which, in the light of later Diderot criticism, is to become 
one of the most quoted lines in the Bijoux: ‘Je vais peut-être jeter 


22 Jeunesse de Diderot, p.128; Dide- 23 Diderot avant Vincennes, pp.59- 
rit’s ‘expression’ is in A.-T.iv.245. 72. 
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les premiers fondements d’une métaphysique expérimentale.’ The 
ensuing discussion on the seat of the soul, with its possibly far- 
reaching conclusions, leads, Pommier suggests, directly to 
Condillac. 

This reference to Condillac along with Diderot's own possibly 
flippant allusions to Descartes and the pineal gland, themselves 
almost lend an aura of respectability, even of consequence, to 
Mirzoza's metaphysics. And about the same time, but independ- 
ently of Pommier, Venturi arrives at much the same conclusion. 
In his perceptive pages (128-130), he points out that Diderot's 
bias for fresh observation and personal experience animates the 
philosophe's notion of the relation between body and soul. He 
sees Diderot's world as one that is not receptive to systems in 
general and Descartes's rationalistic separation of the body from 
the soul in particular, a separation that elevates the soul as 
ratiocinative intellect to an isolated position that cannot account 
for the vital and sensual man Diderot sees in the Bijoux and will 
develop further in the Lettre sur les aveugles and the Lettre sur les 
sourds et muets. It is inconceivable to Diderot as Venturi under- 
stands him, that the body, which apparently expresses the soul 
when walking, dancing, loving, at least as much as the intellect, 
should be disconnected from the soul. Thus the use of Diderot's 
comic conceit: ascending from the feet, the soul, far-ranging, 
nimble, journeys through an astonishing number of limbs and 
appendages. If, then, one were to attempt to discover the true 
seat of the soul, according to Venturi’s Diderot, one would have 
to resort not to the rationalism of Descartes, but to biological 
empiricism: for the soul of the gambler, it is suggested, is located 
elsewhere than, say, the soul of the libertine. Based on distinctions, 
this kind of perception, a very human kind of perception, is the 
product of a mind that moves from experience only with the 
greatest reluctance. 

In 1943 an erudite Marxist, under the name of Jonathan Kemp, 
finds chapter twenty-nine sufficiently meaningful in the evolu- 
tion of Diderot’s thought to have it be the opening selection in a 
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book of translations from the philosophe's writings”. In a note 
(p.329), Kemp informs the reader that, in his development, 
Diderot outlines part of the argument and demonstration that 
the soul, spirit, or mind is a product of nature inasmuch as it finds 
expression with the development of the physical body. ‘By push- 
ing the argument back beyond the foetus, where Mirzoza starts, 
to the most primitive germ cells’, Kemp tells us, ‘the development 
of the faculty of sensation into consciousness, mind, is still more 
clearly seen to be intimately linked with the increasing complexity 
of the physical organization (see the Conversazion between 
d’ Alembert and Diderot). Here Kemp stops. 

What is of particular interest about the above is that the part 
of the Bijoux dealing with the metaphysics of the soul no longer 
merely prefigures Diderot's Lettres sur les aveugles and sur les 
sourds et muets respectively, or those ideas he has in common with 
the Condillac of the Traité des sensations (1754): but it ultimately 
prepares the way for his masterpiece of 1769, the triptych called the 
Rêve de d’ Alembert. 

Arthur Wilson, in his extremely conscientious Diderot: the 
testing years (1957, pp-83-87), pauses to make a number of judi- 
cious judgments on the Bijoux, but lingers over the disquisition 
on the soul only long enough to refer the matter prudently to 
another—the fourth scholar to treat the question—Aram Var- 
tanian. Subtly distinguishing, in his book on Diderot and Des- 
cartes, between the seventeenth-century philosopher and the 
exponents of Cartesianism, Vartanian intriguingly indicates the 
influence of the mechanistic biology found in certain sections of 
Descartes's Principes on Diderot. Concerning the chapters on the 
soul in the Bijoux, Vartanian identifies, in accordance with 
received opinion, the person who locates the soul in the head as 
Cartesian. Vartanian’s position becomes less orthodox when he 
states that Mirzoza’s theory of a wandering soul is an expansion 


24 Diderot interpreter of nature, trans- Kemp. Edited by J. Kemp (New York 
lated by Jean Stewart and Jonathan 1943), pp.35-38. 
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of the Cartesian’s distinction between body and soul, not a con- 
tradiction of it. Yet the Descartes Vartanian is most interested to 
reveal as an influence is not the dualistic Descartes of the pineal 
gland but the Descartes who anticipated, through what Vartanian 
calls ‘naturalistic Cartesianism’, La Mettrie’s L’ Homme machine. 
Vartanian emphasizes Mangogul’s counterstatements to Mirzoza, 
which, far from locating the soul in the head, refuse to grant its 
very existence in the majority of men—a refusal that is consistent 
with Mangogul’s notion that most men are nothing more than 
automatons”. 

Still more recently, Robert Ellrich has designated chapter xx1x 
as ‘animportant chapter in the development of Diderot’s thought, 
for it is one of those in the novel presenting ‘empirical adventures 
for purposes of moral examination and demonstration’. Mr Ell- 
rich’s over-all conclusion differs but little from that of mr Var- 
tanian except for the touch of the subjective which the former 
allows to creep into his terminal statement: ‘Small wonder, in 
view of the biased nature of the empirical inquiry, that when the 
sultan declares women to be animals, the reader finds it hard not 
to agree.’ 

And finally, Jean Mayer, in a savant and detailed introduction 
to his critical edition of the Eléments de physiologie (Paris 1964), 
makes many allusions to possible, probable and sure sources for 
Diderot’s reflections on the soul or mind. He makes no mention, 
however, of the Bijoux. 

In short, six scholars have, so far, insisted on the importance of 
Diderot’s evolving concept of the soul, and four of them have 
gone back to focus thought and attention on heretofore neglected 
pages of the novel. All have made worthwhile and, upon occasion, 
ingenious contributions to the topic. None, however, has men- 
tioned a source for certain of the early ideas or fancies of Diderot 
representing concepts that were to carry him far. Had any of the 


25 Diderot and Descartes: A Study of 26 “The Structure of Diderot’s Les 
scientific naturalism in the Enlighten- Bijoux indiscrets’, RR (Dec. 1961), lii. 
ment (Princeton 1953), pp.242-243. 279-289. 
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above critics taken into account the existence of such a source, 
how would they have modified their conclusions, where would 
their reasoning, their speculations and their erudition have led 
them? Itisa question that might well be asked. 

Such a source exists. R. Loyalty Cru in his competent study, 
Diderot as a disciple of English thought (New York 1913), quite 
overlooked it, as did Charles Dédéyan in his L’ Angleterre dans 
la pensée de Diderot (Paris 1957), who, nevertheless, skilfully 
documented Diderot's debt to the history of ideas in England. 
Henri Peyre, writing in 1947, declared: “Une prédominance de 
l’intellectualité est souvent la marque des artistes secondaires de 
toutes les époques et de toutes les écoles: intelligence et intellec- 
tualité, lucidité et maîtrise consciente de soi, limpide clarté qui 
dissimule peut-être l'absence de profondeur. . . . Ce sont égale- 
ment là en Angleterre, les marques de Prior, Gay, Butler au 
XVIII" siècle.”?7 

It is Matthew Prior (1664-1721), poet, essayist, diplomat, 
friend of the great and near great, with whom we are concerned. 
A familiar figure in early eighteenth-century Paris and at the court 
of Versailles, a sometime lover of mme de Tencin, and one whom 
Voltaire called the most amiable of poets, Prior seems to have 
received short shrift from the encyclopédistes in general. Through- 
out the second half of the eighteenth century in particular, his 
poetry often appeared in translation in the Mercure de France and 
elsewhere, and even enjoyed the distinction of being imitated by 
French men of letters’. Despite this, as far as can be ascertained, 
he was mentioned only twice in the Encyclopédie, once by Diderot 
in a reference to burlesque poetry, and once by Jaucourt as one 
who frequently quoted from Hudibras*. Yet there is the distinct 
possibility that, though Prior has for the most part been passed 


27 Qu'est-ce que le classicisme? (Paris 1939), p.209. 
1942), Pp.54-55- 29 cf. Lois Gaudin, Les Lettres 


28 cf. Charles K. Eves, Matthew anglaises dans ‘I’ Encyclopédie’ (New 
Prior, poet and diplomatist (New York York 1942), pp.32, 42. 
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over in silence by figures of the Enlightenment” and by studies on 
the French eighteenth century, he was more familiar to Diderot 
and his fellow philosophes than this neglect would indicate”. 

The numerous parallels that could be established between the 
British joiner’s son and the son of the French cutler from the 
point of view of tastes, interests, triumphs and vicissitudes might 
well be striking but nevertheless contrived by the long arm of 
chance. Especially striking but perhaps less due to chance is the 
occasional startling resemblance of ideas in these two writers 
each of whom so enjoyed giving his imagination the widest 
possible range. 

Nevertheless, despite the heightened interest of Romance 
scholars in Diderot and, for that matter, in the Bijoux, during the 
past several decades, no one has stepped forward to comment on 
or make use of the gleanings of the Danish scholar, Leif Neder- 
gaard. In his notes on Diderot, published in 1950, Nedergaard 
offered some three pages of persuasive evidence to the effect that 
the philosophe found in Prior’s Alma the central conceit and the 
general argument for the entire chapter of the ‘Métaphysique de 
Mirzoza”**. He was anticipated in his discovery by another scholar 
whose findings have seemingly passed unnoticed among Diderot 


80 Voltaire will shortly be called 
upon again as the exception that would 
appear to prove the rule; cf. infra. Then 
too, before the publication of the first 
edition of Voltaire's Lettres philoso- 
phiques, Van Effen, in his Dissertation 
sur la poésie anglaise, which was re- 
printed in Le Mercure de France of 
June 1727 and January 1728, speaks of 
Prior, écrivain Anglais que les Fran- 
çais ont pu connaître comme diplo- 
mate en France’. Furthermore, the 
abbé Prévost in the Mémoires d’un 
homme de qualité cites Prior, along with 
Milton, Spencer, Addison and Thom- 
son, as a major English poet. Chauffe- 
pié’s Dictionnaire of 1753 contained an 
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article on Prior. 

81 no extensive study of Prior and 
the French has ever been made, though 
his quite remarkable grasp of Mon- 
taigne has been looked into on several 
occasions. His command of the French 
language was unusual for his day, and 
he had many of the works of the older 
French authors in his library; he often 
referred to them in his work. More- 
over, he knew personally such writers 
as Boileau, Fénelon, Fontenelle, Saint- 
Simon and, of course, mme de Tencin, 
among others. 

82 “Notes sur certains ouvrages de 
Diderot’, Orbis litterarum, vini (1950), 


1-5. 
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specialists. In a brief article almost twenty years before, the 
Englishman, W. P. Barrett, in an article on Prior and Mon- 
taigne, paused long enough to stress Diderot's indebtedness to 
his compeer from across the Channel. The case presented was a 
strong one, and Barrett's conclusion was that the dozen pages in 
which Mirzoza expounded on her ‘métaphysique expérimentale” 
were, in the final analysis, ‘nothing but embroidery of the para- 
doxes of Alma*”. Before we attempt in turn to inquire into the 
Diderot-Prior relationship, it would doubtless be well to examine 
the poem itself. 

Matthew Prior’s Alma: or, the progress of the mind (1718), 
which may take its title from a conjunction of Spenser’s House of 
Alma in The Faerie queene with Donne's Of the progresse of the 
soule—the second anniversarie, is a mock-philosophical dialogue 
in Hudibrastic verse about the relation of the soul to the body. 
Prior’s purpose here would appear to be twofold: to take issue 
with the Cartesian notion that the mind, located in the brain, is 
connected to the body only through the pineal gland; and to 
reaffirm the significance of that body, which he feels has been 
neglected by a world informed by Descartes's dualistic system. 
According to Prior, the brain is not the soul’s natural habitat but 
rather the final seat of its repose, to be reached only after a long, 


33 Matthew Prior’s Alma’, MLR 


(1932), Xxvii.456. 
34 the summary and interpretation of 


290; ‘Matthew Prior’s Religion’ PQ 
(1948); Matthew Prior’s attitude 
toward natural science’, PMLA 


Alma which follow represent my own 
attempt to give the gist of the poem. 
I have also drawn upon secondary 
sources for which a selective biblio- 
graphy would comprise the following: 
Charles Kenneth Eves, Matthew 
Prior: poet and diplomatist (already 
referred to); L. G. Wickham Legg, 
Mathew Prior: a study of his public 
career and correspondence (Cambridge 
1921); four articles by Monroe K. 
Spears: “The Meaning of Matthew 
Prior’s Alma’, ELH (1946) xiii.266- 


(1948), 1xiii.485-507; “Some ethical 
aspects of Matthew Prior’s poetry’, 
Studies in Philology (1948), lxv.606- 
629; as well as H. B. Wright, ‘William 
Jackson on Prior’s use of Montaigne’, 
MRL (1936), xxxi.203-205, and the 
above-mentioned article by W. P. Bar- 
rett. All references to Prior’s writings 
come from The Literary works of 
Matthew Prior edited by H. Bunker 
Wright and Monroe K. Spears (Oxford 
1959), which will henceforth be re- 
ferred to as Pr. 
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slow journey extending over many years in the life of an indivi- 
dual. The three cantos of the poem are devoted to an account of 
that journey. 

In the first canto, ‘alma’ enters the body through the toes, and 
rises through the legs of childhood* to what Prior chooses to 
call the “middle”, which is the vital province of post-adolescence; 
from that central location, ‘alma’ instructs the heart in matters of 
love*”. The second canto offers not only ‘alma’s’ ascending pro- 
gress towards maturation, as ‘alma’ rises from waist to heart, but 
also an alternative movement, which, dependent upon “Fancy or 
Desire”, places ‘alma’ in, say, the hand of an artist or the throat of 
a singer. The Cartesian territory of the brain—that supposed 


35 early in the poem, Mat, one of the 
two interlocutors, sets forth the main 
idea on which he will later elaborate: 

My simple System shall suppose, 
That ALMA enters at the Toes; 

That then She mounts by just Degrees 
Up to the ancles, Legs, and Knees: 
Next, as the Sap of Life does rise, 
She lends her Vigor to the Thighs: 
And, all these under-Regions past, 
She nestles somewhere near the Waste: 
Gives Pain or Pleasure, Grief or 
[Laughter; 
As We shall show at large hereafter. 
Mature, if not improv’d by Time 
Up to the Heart She loves to climb: 
From thence, compell’d by Craft and 
[Age, 
She makes the Head her latest Stage. 
(Pr. 1.477) 
36 Hence for some Years they ne'er 
[stand still: 
Their Legs, You see, direct their Will. 
From opening Morn ‘till setting Sun, 
A-round the Fields and Woods They 
[run: 
They frisk, and dance, and leap, and 
[play. 
(Pr. 1.478-479). 
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37 To Her next Stage as Alma flies, 
And likes, as I have said, the Thighs.... 
Another Motion now She makes: 

O need I name the Seat She takes? 
The Sport and Race no more He 
[minds:... 
Sudden the jocund Plain He leaves; 
and for the Nymph in Secret grieves. 
In dying Accents He complains 
of cruel Fires, and raging Pains. ... 
The Nymph is warm'd with young 
[Desire; 
And feels, and dies to quench His Fire. 
(Pr. 1.479) 
38 Mark then;—When Fancy or 
[Desire 
Collects the Beams of Vital Fire; 
Into that Limb fair Alma slides, 
And there, pro tempore, resides. 
She dwells in Nicholini’s Tongue, 
When Pyrrhus chants the Heav’nly 
[Song. 
When Pedro does the Lute command, 
She guides the cunning Artists Hand 
Thro’ Macer’s Gullet she runs down, 
When the vile Glutton dines alone. ... 
Again: That Single Limb or Feature 
(Such is the cogent Force of Nature) 
Which most did Alma’s passion move, 
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domain of later years—replete with ‘cerebrum’ and ‘cerebellum’, 
though without the pineal gland, is the business of the third canto. 

At once accommodating and grandiose, this system, which is 
a burlesque attempt to reconcile the rather paradoxical neo- 
Aristotelian view that the soul is at once entirely in the whole 
body, yet entirely in each of its parts, with the Cartesian, essen- 
tially separatist attitude, unravels by means of a spirited dialogue 
between Richard—who is generally taken to be Richard Shelton, 
whom Prior described as ‘the partner of my inmost Soul’ —and 
Mat, who is assumed to be an approximation of Prior, himself. 
But at least for the oscillating progress of the dialectic, a contrary, 
bellicose Richard (the Richard of the poem, of course) prefers 
‘fine Champaigne, or muddl’d Por?’ to either “Plato’s Fancies’ or 
his soul-partner’s system. Yet Richard’s function in the structure 
of the poem is not that of an ironic principle incarnate, a natural- 
istic but negative foil to Mat's elaborate system-building. For it 
is significant that Richard, who informs Mat that, 


The plainest man alive may tell Ye, 
Her [Alma’s] seat of Empire is the Belly 
(Pr. i.509) 


should have the last word, or the last thirty lines, to be precise, 
which are in praise of happiness—or, at least, contentment— 
uncomplicated by system. Finally, the pragmatic Richard is 
closer to Prior's position than Mat, and Prior's poem succeeds 
only as Mat's system fails, as indeed all systems must fail that 
employ only the modest agent of human reason for metaphysical 
speculation. Thus Mat's system—the reconciling product ofintel- 
lectual pyrotechnics that are not only magnificent but absurd— 
collapses before the awesome prospect of Richard’s discontented 
‘Belly’. 


In the first Object of her Love, O Abelard, ill-fated Youth, 
For ever will be found confest, Thy Tale will justify this Truth. 
And printed on the Am’rous Breast. (Pr. i.492) 
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The poem, then, is a satire on metaphysical systems, more 
specifically on two opposing theories—still widely discussed— 
of the location of the mind. These abstruse speculations have as 
their chief shortcoming a disregard for the fact that, more often 
than not, men's actions are governed by their bodies. In a final 
display of scepticism at reason and, at the same time, acknow- 
ledgement of the body’s demands, the satire ends triumphantly on 
the following couplet: 


Burn Mat’s Des-cart’, and Aristotle: 
Here, Jonathan, Your Master’s Bottle. 
(Pr. 1.516) 


‘Il mest permis’, Molière is supposed to have said with admir- 
able frankness, ‘de reprendre mon bien ot je le trouve.’ This was 
a practice of Diderot and Prior as well. The philosophe in Sur ma 
manière de travailler, wrote: “Si je trouve quelque chose dans les 
auteurs qui me convienne, je men sers.” We have no such 
avowal on Prior’s part, but speaking of the author of Alma, 
Samuel Johnson tells us: T. . . have been informed that he poached 
for prey among obscure authors.” 

The sources for Alma have not been firmly established. Since 
evidence is overwhelming that Prior knew his Montaigne ex- 
tremely well, there is considerable agreement among scholars that 
the poem’s major conceit came directly from the essay, ‘De 
Y vrognerie”, even though explicit evidence of influence or 
indebtedness is tenuous indeed”. No consideration at all has been 


39 see Maurice Tourneux, Diderot et 
Catherine 11 (Paris 1899), p.450. 

40 Lives of the most eminent British 
poets (London 1783), iii.35. 

41 the passage in Montaigne's essay 
on drunkenness is as follows: “La cha- 
leur naturelle, disent les bons compai- 
gnons, se prent premierement aux 
pieds: celle là touche Penfance. De là 
elle monte à la moyenne region, où elle 
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se plante long temps et y produit, 
selon moy, les seuls vrais plaisirs de la 
vie corporelle: les autres voluptez 
dorment au pris. Sur la fin, à la mode 
d’une vapeur qui va montant et 
s’exhalant, elle arrive au gosier, où elle 
faict sa derniere pose’ Æssais (éd. 
Pierre Villey, Paris 1930, ii.31). 
Monroe K. Spears treats the hypo- 
thesis of Prior’s debt in the present 
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given to the possibility that the great physician of Greco-Roman 
antiquity, Galen, might have been a partial source for the conceit. 
Nothing is known of the series of lectures which Prior, holder of 
a medical fellowship at Cambridge, gave on Galen between 1706 
and 1710. Charles Eves (p.38) supposes them to have been 
‘hastily prepared papers, enlivened with wit and read with assur- 
ance’. Perhaps so, but they must have treated Galen’s physiolo- 
gical theories that had more than a little in common with some 
of Mat's speculations in 4/ma*. Prior himself, in his Essay on 
opinion, hints at a Spanish source which, if it exists, has yet to 
be brought to light*. Finally, there is dr John Arbuthnot, the 


queen's physician and a man of wit, humour, erudition and letters. 


instance with commendable caution. 
In ‘The Meaning’ he writes: “It is 
evident that this passage could have 
furnished no more than a hint for 
Prior's “system”. Montaigne is speak- 
ing of ‘chaleur naturelle’, with refer- 
ence to sensitivity to physical pleasure, 
and not of the mind or soul; since he is 
discussing drunkenness, he makes the 
throat the final stage. The develop- 
ment of the idea and its contemporary 
application in Alma appear to be 
entirely Prior’s own’ (p.279). 

42 it will be recalled that, for Galen, 
the nervous system and the vital func- 
tions of the human body were ex- 
plained, at least in part, by the ‘natural 
spirit of the liver, the ‘vital spirit” of 
the heart, and the animal spirit of the 
brain. A. C. Crombie states that this 
physiological approach stressing these 
spirits and their functions entirely 
dominated the ideas of the signi- 
ficance of anatomical structures and 
connections until overthrown by 
William Harvey. (See his Medieval 
and early modern science, New York 


1959, 1.163). 
43 he declares: ‘I HAVE read some- 


where a Pritty spanish Conceit, that, 
as we are Born our Mind comes in at 
our Toes, so goes upward thro our 
Leggs to our Middle, thence to our 
Heart and Breast, Lodges at last in 
Our Head and from thence flies away; 
The meaning of which is that Childish 
Sports and Youthful Wrestlings, and 
Tryals of Strength, Amorous Desires, 
Couragious and Manly Designs, 
Council and Policy succeed each other 
in the Course of our Lives till the 
whole terminates in Death; The con- 
sequence of it is Obvious, Our Pas- 
sions change with our Ages, and our 
Opinion with our Passions’ (Pr.i.587). 
Commenting on the above, the Ger- 
man authority on Prior, Engelbert 
Frey, says: ‘In dieser Bemerkung ist 
der leitende Gedanke seiner Almadich- 
tung enthalten. Eine Spanische Quelle 
dieses Einfalls ist mir nicht bekannt. 
Vielleicht wollte Prior seiner Leser 
durch diese Andeutung nur auf eine 
falsche Fahrte bringen” (Der Einfluss 
der englischen, franzósischen, italieni- 
schen und lateinischen Literatur auf die 
Dichtungen Matthew Priors, Strass- 


burg 1915, pp-29-30). 
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He was one of the tory wits who met once a week to exchange 
gossip and read one another's verses, a group from which the 
famous Scriblerus club was to be formed. Prior played an impor- 
tant part in these earlier, tory, literary gatherings often organized 
by Swift (cf. Eves, pp.230-231). À passage in the Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus, that satire directed against false tastes in 
learning, and perhaps largely conceived by dr Arbuthnot, is 
singularly reminiscent of what we have already seen in both 
Prior’s Alma and the somewhat later Essay on opinion. In labour- 
ing to discover the location of soul, Martinus begins his disquisi- 
tion by stating: ‘Sometimes he was of opinion that it lodg’d in the 
Brain, sometimes in the Stomach, and sometimes in the Heart. 
Afterwards he thought it absurd to confine that sovereign Lady 
to one apartment, which made him infer that she shifted it accord- 
ing to the several functions of life.“ Priors own mention in 
Opinion of a Spanish source for what happens to be the principal 


44 the unfinished Memoirs appeared 
in Pope's works in 1741. But a number 
of noted Scriblerians—Gay, Parnell, 
Swift, Pope and especially Arbuth- 
not—were hard at work on the project 
as early as 1717 (see the booksellers’ 
notice prefixed in 1741 to volume ii of 
Pope's Prose works). Work in pro- 
gress, as was customary with such 
collaborative literary undertakings, 
was discussed in correspondence or in 
the congenial gatherings of the 
Scriblerus club. The entire passage 
reads as follows: ‘Sometimes he was of 
opinion that it lodg’d in the Brain, 
sometimes in the Stomach, and some- 
times in the Heart. Afterwards he 
thought it absurd to confine that 
sovereign Lady to one apartment, 
which made him infer that she shifted 
it according to the several functions of 
life: The Brain was her Study, the 
Heart her state-room, and the Stomach 
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her Kitchen. But as he saw several 
offices of life went on at the same time, 
he was forced to give up this Hypo- 
thesis also. He now conjectured it was 
more for the dignity of the Soul to 
perform several operations by her 
little Ministers, the Animal Spirits, 
from whence it was natural to con- 
clude, that she resides in different parts 
according to different Inclinations, 
Sexes, Ages, and Professions. Thus in 
Epicures he seated her in the mouth of 
the Stomach, Philosophers have her in 
the Brain, Soldiers in their Hearts, 
Women in their Tongues, Fidlers in 
their fingers, and Rope-dancers in their 
Toes. At length he grew fond of the 
Glandula Pinealis, dissecting many 
Subjects to find out the different Figure 
of this Gland, from whence he might 
discover the cause of the different 
Tempers in mankind’ (ed. C. Kerby- 
Miller, New Haven 1950, p.137). 
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invention of his poem has, quite conceivably, not been taken 
seriously enough; Cervantes's Don Quixote remains a possibi- 
lity*. However that may be and jusqu’à nouvel ordre, it might well 
be that all of the above-mentioned possible sources played a rôle 
in helping Prior develop his own concetti in Alma at a time when, 
as Spears has noted, the Cartesian philosophy had given ‘fresh 
impetus to speculation on the nature and location of the soul’ 
(‘The Meaning’, p.288). 

A deep-rooted scepticism in 4/ma and elsewhere shows Prior 
chary of the great metaphysical systems of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Despite the fact that he views John Locke as simply one 
more system maker, Prior also enters the mainstream of a fresh, 
experimental approach towards matters of the mind as he em- 
phasizes the importance of the senses. If anything can be under- 
stood about the soul-mind, that understanding will have to come 
through observation and experience. Only then will there be an 
appreciation of just how intimate the relation between body and 
mind really is; such a realization will represent an increased 
awareness of an organic totality in which the body is not to be 
undervalued. 

And what of Les Bijoux? From what circumstances did Di- 
derot's novel spring? Among those that have been repeated time 


45 until precise evidence is available, 
it seems that the only plausible rela- 
tionship possible between Prior and ‘a 
Pritty spanish Conceit’ deriving from 
Cervantes would be the Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerus. C. Kerby-Miller, 
in his edition of the Memotrs, de- 
monstrates that the general influence 
of Cervantes is manifestly clear, and 
even acknowledged by Scriblerus 
(pp.30, 68-69, 317). Moreover, we 
know that Arbuthnot was working on 
chapter x11—where one of the pas- 
sages on the location of the soul 
appears—as early as 1714. Prior's 


Alma was presumably written be- 
tween June 1715 and June 1716, with 
revisions extending well into the year 
1717; there is evidence, furthermore, 
that Arbuthnot's first draft of chap- 
ter xv of the Memoirs—the episode of 
the Double Mistress—was completed 
by 1717. Its most compelling conceit 
was that the locus of the soul was to be 
found in the genitals, a leitmotif that 
is to run through both Prior’s Alma 
and Diderot's Bijoux indiscrets. Since 
Prior was on intimate terms with 
Arbuthnot, opportunity certainly was 
not lacking to discuss at leisure the 
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and again are: 1. the occasion to exploit a prevailing taste for the 
licentious tale in an exotic setting; 2. the wish to satisfy the 
curiosity and the pocketbook of mme de Puisieux through a 
literary tour de force; 3. a compulsion to give vent to notions on 
a number of things—literature, the state of the French theatre, 
science, music, and the nature of dreams. Given also his urgency 
to complete the novel in a fortnight, Diderot found it expedient 
to put to use several concepts plucked here and there from the 
works of other authors. In 1775 he was to say to Catherine the 
great: ‘Il est clair, pour tous ceux qui ont des yeux, que sans les 
Anglais la raison et la philosophie seraient encore dans l’enfance 
la plus méprisable.” 

Prior, in Alma, may have had little or no philosophy to offer 
Diderot. But the poem had in profusion the données for Mirzoza’s 
‘métaphysique’, in short, for an inquiry—half jesting, half serious 
—into the nature, essential properties and relations of the soul. 
They had only to be drawn out in prose, in Diderot’s impertinent 
style and with an occasional probing twist of his thought to fill 
two chapters of the Bijoux. 

The same spirited dialogue with the principal conceit and its 
various corollaries oc urs in both works. In the novel as in the 
poem, past and current hypotheses concerning the soul-mind and 
its location are reviewed in burlesque. In each, with the growing 
child, the soul inhabits successive parts of the body—the feet, 
the legs, the thighs, the midriff. At times, in the mature man or 
woman, it even reaches the head. Then too, it may remain 
motionless in, or return repeatedly to, one part of the body, with 
all the other parts subordinate to it. Thus, in 4/ma we may have 
‘a mere Machine’ (Pr. i.509), and in the Bijoux, ‘des automates’ 
(iv.252). Thus too, in each work the difference in tastes, the diver- 
sity ofinclinations, and that of characters and dispositions may be 


over-all conceit to appear in both the even though revised by Pope at a later 
Memoirs and Alma. It seems reason- date, preceded the carefully wrought 
able, I think, that Arbuthnot's prose, verses of Prior. 
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accounted for by the place in which the soul has taken up its 
abode**. 

“The philosophes’, R. R. Palmer tells us, ‘were popularizers; 
they read the great books which most people did not read; and 
reworded the ideas in such a way as to hold the interest of average 
readers.” Prior's Alma was not a great book; it was not even a 
great poem. But Diderot had read it, and he retold it in a fashion 
that was eminently readable**, He had doubtless been drawn by 
the poet’s ingenuity, wit, skill, detachment, and even spontaneity, 
as revealed in the poem. But he was, it now seems evident, par- 
ticularly struck by the felicitous treatment of 4/ma's principal 
conceit. Diderot’s restless, brilliantly associative mind usually 


46 both writers have the soul resid- 
ing in the dancer’s legs, the singer’s 
vocal organs, the warrior’s armed 
hand, the glutton’s alimentary tract, 
the libertine’s thighs. Furthermore, 
through innuendo, the double entente, 
or unabashed frankness, the Prior of 
Alma and the Diderot of the Byoux 
repeatedly and with variations fall 
back upon the possibilities of the 
sexual jest inherent in the principal 
conceit. In 4/ma, we have such lines as: 
“O need I name the seat she takes?”; “at 
this Age the active Mind / About the 
Waste lies most confin’d’; ‘And Love 
shall still possess the Middle’; ‘To 
those once charming seats below’; ‘Of 
the large Round, Her self the Center’; 
‘Fond ALMA to these Parts was gone, / 
Which Love more justly calls his 
own’; and the like. Already, in chap- 
ter xxv of the Bijoux, Mangogul says: 
‘Un grand philosophe plagait l’àme, la 
nôtre, s’entend, dans la glande pinéale. 
Si j’en accordais une aux femmes, je 
sais bien, moi, où je la placerais”. 
Mirzoza, in her experimental physics, 
will push this conceit to its extreme 
consequences. Still less veiled are the 
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ratiocinations in chapter xv of the 
above-mentioned Memoirs of Marti- 
nus Scriblerus which arrive at the 
almost inevitable conclusion that ‘the 
Organ of Generation is the true and 
only Seat of the Soul (p.158). 

47 A History of the modern world 
(New York 1950), p.300. 

48 so did Voltaire, but his remarks 
were written eight years after the 
appearance of the Byoux. In earlier 
editions of the Lettres philosophiques, 
he had dismissed the English poet with 
a charming compliment, but in the 
edition of 1756 he spoke of some verses 
by Prior on the famous battle of 
Hochsted, and of the long philo- 
sophical poem, Solomon, which re- 
stated in 1500 lines the dictum: ‘All is 
vanity’. But it was Alma especially 
that took Voltaire’s fancy and, with 
his customary lucidity of style, he 
summarized it for the ‘average reader’ 
as follows: ‘C’est de Prior qu’est 
P Histoire de P Ame: cette histoire est la 
plus naturelle qu’on ait faite jusqu’à 
présent de cet être si bien senti et si 
mal connu. L’àme est d’abord aux 
extrémités du corps, dans les pieds et 
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knew what to do with a challenging concept, and original idea or 
ideas when he came across them in his extensive reading. They 
would serve asa springboard for his soaring scientific imagination, 
his philosophical speculations and his poetic vision. The problem 
of the seat of the soul suited perfectly the spirit of the century. In 
our day, Paul Hazard has suggested the dimensions of the query 
by citing Descartes who ‘a écrit le roman de l’âme, non pas l’his- 
TOM, 

Voltaire had already written in similar terms in the thirteenth 
letter of the Lettres philosophiques only to go on in an attempt to 
prove that animals had souls, while, in L’Homme machine, 
La Mettrie preferred to deny souls to animals and human beings 
alike. He had, moreover, in the Histoire naturelle de l’âme— 
published three years before the Broux—entitled a chapter, 
‘Différents sièges de l'áme”. The Encyclopédie reflected, as might 
be expected, the general concern, and we read in the article ‘Ame’, 
‘Il était difficile de donner la préférence à une partie sur une autre, 
il n’y en a presqu'aucune où Pon n’ait placé l'âme.’ 

Meanwhile as a countervailing influence, edition after edition of 
purely theological works devoted almost exclusively to the im- 
materiality and immortality of the soul poured off the presses of 
the day”. But Voltaire, as titular leader of the parti philosophique, 
in his persistent effort to stress man’s conflicting views of the soul, 
was, time and again, brought up short by the impasse definitively 


dans les mains des enfans; de là elle se 
place insensiblement au milieu du 
corps dans l’âge de puberté: ensuite 
elle monte au cœur, et là elle produit 
les sentiments de l’amour et de l’hé- 
roisme: elle s’élève jusqu’à la tête dans 
un âge plus mûr; elle y raisonne comme 
elle peut, et dans la vieillesse, on ne sait 
plus ce qu’elle devient: c’est la sève 
d’un vieil arbre qui s’évapore, et qui ne 
se répare plus. Peut-être cet ouvrage 
est-il trop long; toute plaisanterie doit 
être courte, et même le sérieux devrait 
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étre bien court aussi” (Lettres philoso- 
phiques, Gustave Lanson, Paris 1930, 
11.133). 

49 La Pensée européenne au XVIII 
siècle (Paris 1963), p.293. 

50 typical of the vogue of religious 
works on the soul were those of the 
abbé Denis-Xavier; numerous reprint- 
ings of such of his books as Entretiens 
de l’âme avec dieu (1740), Exercices de 
lame (1751), and Elévation de l'áme 
a Dieu (1755), enjoyed great popu- 
larity. 
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expressed in the article “Ame” of his Dictionnaire philosophique. 
Here as elsewhere, he remained convinced that, in the final ana- 
lysis, one can admit nothing more in oneself than an unknown 
power of feeling and thinking that goes hand in hand with the 
organic matter that constitutes living man. This refusal to accept 
the great metaphysical speculations of the past concerning the 
properties of the soul bore out well enough Diderot’s conclusion 
of some twenty years before inthe Pensées philosophiques, when 
he stated that, “Les subtilités de l’ontologie ont fait tout au plus 
des sceptiques” (1.133), and adduced that a better understanding of 
the workings of nature was needed (1.133). Moreover, already in 
the Essai sur le mérite et la vertu (1745), he had declared that, ‘Peu 
de gens . . . se sont occupés à anatomiser l'áme” (i.67). Small 
wonder, then, that Diderot, midway between the above-men- 
tioned Essai on one hand and the forthcoming letters on the 
blind and the deaf and dumb on the other, should, in 1748, be 
struck by Prior’s metaphor and wish to examine it on his own 
terms. In doing so he was to pass under review ideas that would 
lead him to new intellectual positions. 

There are three participants in Diderot's dialogue on the seat 
of the soul. The two poles of dialectic are, of course, represented 
by the sultan and his mistress. Mangogul maintains an uncompro- 
mising, inflexible position that the animating principle of women 
in general lies in their sexual desires; he concludes that the soul’s 
compulsion to adhere to one location reduces all women and most 
men to mere automatons”. Mirzoza, at the opposite pole, sees the 


51 the historical distinction between 
the two opposing points of view in the 
dialogue has been well delineated by 
Rosalie L. Colie in her quite extra- 
ordinary study, Paradoxia epidemica: 
the Renaissance tradition of paradox 
(Princeton 1966): ‘Humanist defenses 
of women are often contrasted to 
examples of ... medieval misogyny; 
examples of clerical abuse of women 


. ..abound in the pages of the founders 
of the Christian Church, until dis- 
praise of women became an accepted 
convention, witha store of topoi drawn 
upon for didactic purposes by didactic 
males from cardinals to barnyard 
cocks. ... Humanistic paradoxes as- 
sumed that women since Eve had been 
human beings ... and that as human 
beings they had souls as well as their 
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actions of a given human being motivated by a soul whose first 
principle is mobility, even though it can permanently assume or 
constantly return to preferred positions. These concepts, as we 
have seen, are also in Prior. Alma, however, as professor Spears 
has demonstrated, is a significant and characteristic application of 
Pyrrhonism to contemporary thought (“The Meaning”, pp.268, 
290). 

Though Diderot is more in sympathy with the views of Mir- 
zoza, which are more imaginative and, in some respects, con- 
siderably less reactionary than those of Mangogul, the hints of 
truths yet to be discovered, we find, emerge from the tensions 
caused by these two opposing persuasions. In short, a discussion 
of the soul's slow ascent within its fleshly confines served each 
writer well. In the one case, it was a heuristic demonstration on the 
nature and activity of the soul; in the other, a logical demonstra- 
tion of metaphysical materialism leading toward new ideas on 
biological and psychological man. 

Moreover, the general period in which the Bijoux falls is an 
essential one in the evolution of Diderot's thought. This is true 
in science and the philosophy of science as recent studies have 
amply shown”. It is equally true for the shift in his religious con- 
victions from deist to atheist. Jacques Roger's article, “Le Déisme 
du jeune Diderot”, opens with ‘On connaît la rapide évolution 
religieuse et philosophique de Diderot entre 1745 et 1749”, and 
continues by developing the theme that the philosophe was very 
much a part of his time in his reflections on the relationships 
“entre les trois personnages du drame métaphysique, Dieu, la 
nature et l’homme” (Festschrift, p.237). 


notorious bodies ... and that they Jacques Roger, Les Sciences de la vie 


even had, in the view of some obser- 
vers, minds’ (pp.57-58). 

52 cf. Jean Mayer, Diderot homme de 
science (Rennes 1959), and the intro- 
duction to his critical edition of the 
Eléments de physiologie (Paris 1964). 
There is also the monumental work of 
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dans la pensée française du XVIII’ siècle 
(Paris 1963). Even more important to 
the conclusion of our own inquiry is 
Yvon Belaval's superb little article, 
‘Sur le matérialisme de Diderot’, 
Festschrift fiir Herbert Dieckmann 
(München 1966), pp.9-21. 
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In Diderot's discussion of the ‘siège de l'áme”, nature and man 
play leading rôles, to be sure, but the supreme being, along with 
man’s immortal soul, has been quite forgotten. Diderot had al- 
ready assumed in the Bijoux the position Yvon Belaval is to 
assign himalong with La Mettrie, Helvétius and Holbach. Accord- 
ing to professor Belaval (p.10), ‘Tous “en veulent” à la distinction 
des deux substances; il n’y a pas d’àme séparable de la matière et, 
par conséquent, pas d’Esprit, pas de Dieu’, and, in the second 
place, ‘Ils refusent d’accepter le principe cartésien selon lequel 
l’àme est plus aisée à connaître que le corps’. 

In the Lettre sur les aveugles, a year after the Bijoux, and in the 
Lettre sur les sourds et muets, three years later, there will be refine- 
ments on Mirzoza’s ‘experimental metaphysics’. Mirzoza’s notion 
—already underscored in Prior’s Alma—that a particular indi- 
vidual might be reduced to that part of his body to which his 
interests and compulsions most often return, has, from time to 
time, been recognized as the very basis for Diderot’s speculations 
in the two Letters and, perhaps, even for Condillac’s statue 
organisée in the Traité des sensations®. There are in the Lettre sur 
les aveugles such seminal ideas as the possibility of a blind philo- 
sopher who is also a deaf-mute insisting that the soul is located in 
the finger tips (i.292). In the Lettre sur les sourds et muets we find 
the hypothesis of the muet de convention leading Diderot to for- 
mulate another idea—that of ‘decomposing’ a man the better to 
study what he owes to each of his senses. These are echoes from 
the Bijoux, and Diderot, in his second Lettre, labels such specula- 
tion ‘une espèce d’anatomie métaphysique” (i.352), and indeed, 
we are immediately reminded of Mirzoza’s ‘métaphysique expéri- 
mentale’. 


58 without pursuing the matter ‘Diderot avait donc déjà indiqué dans 


further, a number of critics have been 
content to repeat Assézat's note of 
1875 (iv.250), to which Marie Louise 
Dufrenoy gave more or less definitive 
expression in 1946 when she wrote: 


les Bijoux indiscrets l’idée fondamen- 
tale qu’il devait vulgariser dans ses 
deux Lettres . . . et l’on peut voir ici en 
germe le principe de la statue organisée 


de Condillac’ (p.117). 
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These echoes will reverberate with special insistence some 
twenty years later as the suppositions which Diderot first voiced 
in the Bijoux will be heard again in the Réve de d’ Alembert. At 
one moment of the dialogue a delirious Alembert is heard to ask 
whether the dissolution of different parts of the body might not 
produce men of markedly different characters and, without wait- 
ing for an answer, he replies to his own question: “Une chambre 
chaude, tapissée de petits cornets, et sur chacun de ces cornets une 
étiquette: guerriers, magistrats, philosophes, poètes, cornet de 
courtisans, cornet de catins, cornet de rois’ (ii.131). Towards the 
end of the Réve the idea appears again, but in a slightly altered 
light. Each species of animal, we are told, has its dominant form 
of instinct: the dog its scent, the fish its hearing, and the eagle its 
sight. Furthermore, the genius, he concludes, is a particular 
human being with one part of his physiological make-up far 
superior to the same part in others: the result is that a Alembert is 
géomètre, Vaucanson machiniste, Grétry musicien, Voltaire 
poète” (1i.170)%, 

Despite the complexity of the subject matter in the three dia- 
logues that constitute the Réve de d° Alembert as a whole, the 
passages discussed above offer no serious problem as to their 
meaning. There is then little need to establish for purposes of 
clarification a filiation extending back to the Bijoux and Prior's 
Alma. Such does not seem to be the case, however, with the open- 
ing paragraph of the Entretien entre d’ Alembert et Diderot. It is a 
matter which should, I think, be touched upon before bringing 
the present inquiry to a close. 


54 pushed to its extreme conse- as well. In the Entretien, Diderot tells 
quences, this concept continues to play Alembert, ‘vous trouverez qu’en tout, 
a rôle in the Suite du Rêve. But if on notre véritable sentiment n'est pas 
the physiological level, the goat-man celui dans lequel nous n’avons jamais 
of the Suite is presently reduced to the vacillé, mais celui auquel nous sommes 
sexual urge (ii.190), the same over-all le plus habituellement revenus’ (ii. 
principle, even without the benefit of 121). 
genius, holds on the intellectual plane 
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In his critical edition of the Rêve, m. Paul Verniére® tells us that 
the Entretien ‘pose brutalement le problème: il s’agit de savoir si la 
science de la vie peut se passer de Dieu. Il faut opter”, m. Vernière 
adds, ‘entre Dieu, le Dieu mystérieux des religions . . . et le natu- 
ralisme athée qui dans la nature méme trouve le principe de toute 
organisation et de tout développement.’ In the final analysis, this 
confrontation of two opposing points of view is undoubtedly 
true, for we do see the dialogue developing from the effort to 
dispose of the difficulties inherent in certain aspects of Christian 
doctrine by making life, thought and feeling purely physiological 
phenomena. But m. Vernière and many other scholars are clearly 
under the impression that in the opening paragraph of the Entre- 
tien Alembert is debating the existence of God. 

Such a conviction doubtless stems in part from the fact that in 
the Assézat-Tourneux edition of the text there is a capital ‘E’ on 
the word Etre each of the four times it appears in the paragraph. 
M. Jean Varloot” has been able to obtain a microfilm of the copy 
of the Réve that had been made for Catherine the great. It reveals 
the word étre to be written without a capital “E”. 

This fact in itself suggests that étre may not, after all, stand for 
the supreme being. If, in this connection, we recall that both the 
Bijoux and Alma stressed the materiality of the soul, the suspicion 
arises that not the divinity, but the soul is the subject of Alem- 
bert's preliminary remarks. Moreover, analysis of the passage 
lends added weight to the hypothesis that Alembert's long, open- 
ing sentence is nothing short of the scholastic definition and 
description of the soul”. 

The scholastics, it will be remembered, generally defined the 
soul as the first principle of life in living things. They held the soul 
of man to be a spiritual substance that is the form of the body, or 
in other words, the soul is that which confers actuality on the body. 


55 Ze Rêve de d'Alembert (Paris 57 in his edition of Le Réve de d’ Alem- 


1951), p.xxxvii. bert (Paris 1963), p.3. 
56 Diderot, Œuvres philosophiques 58 for the doctrine of st Thomas 
(Paris 1956), p.257. Aquinas on the soul, see De Anima 
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This union is so close that the scholastic mind would not speak of 
body and soul, which implies a dichotomy, but of man. Aristotle 
had said that if the eye were a living creature, sight would be its 
soul. For Plato and Descartes, on the other hand, the soul is con- 
ceived much like a ghost dwelling inside the body and moving 
about within. But in the Aristotelian tradition, with its hylo- 
morphic theory, the soul is the substantial form of the body. It is 
simple in that it has no parts, it is immaterial, incorruptible, and 
has all the powers of plant or animal (vegetal and sentient) as well 
as those of intellect and will, which are properly immaterial. The 
soul, as conceived by the scholastics, is a substance having powers 
proper to it, and, like all spiritual substances (angels and god), it 
can have no other ‘whereness’ than that of existing there where it 
makes its operations felt. The soul, according to the totality of its 
specific perfection, exists whole and entire in every part of the 
body which itinforms; but if we consider the totality ofits powers, 
we must say that it exists variously in different parts of the body 
insofar as they are proper for the performing of its specific 
functions. 

The initial sentence Diderot puts into Alembert’s mouth as the 
Entretien opens may be broken up into six assertions or state- 
ments. Keeping in mind that both 4/ma and the Bijoux, through 
the medium of burlesque, have already taken up the same prob- 
lems in their discussions of the metaphysics of the soul, how might 
the six statements be interpreted in the light of scholastic doctrine? 
Let us examine them one at a time. 

1. J'avoue qu’un être . . . existe quelque part et . . . ne correspond 
à aucun point de l’espace: Since the soul is the form and the actuality 
of the body, we must say that it exists wherever the body exists; 
but in itself the soul exists wherever it acts, it is present by its 
power, and this type of presence cannot be confined to a point 
of space. 


(The Soul, trans. by John Patrick (translated and edited by Anton C. 
Rowan, St. Louis 1949), and the  Pegis, New York [1945], vol.i). 
Summa theologiae, questions 75 to 90 
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2.... un être qui est inattendu et qui occupe de l'étendue: the soul 
does not have the accidental quality of extension as bodies do; 
however, when it is informing a living body, we can say that it is 
present within an extended thing. 

3... . qui est tout entier sous chaque partie de cette étendue: this 
doctrine is stated above. 

4... qui diffère essentiellement de la matière et qui lui est uni: the 
soul is immaterial, the body material, yet they are united in the 
closest of unions. 

$-... qui la suit et qui la meut sans se mouvoir: the soul in itself 
acts like other spiritual substances in that it exists where it is 
actually operating, and when it transfers its operation from one 
point in space to another, it does not cover the intervening space. 
But the soul as form of the body is the principle of life and of 
movement, and it not only moves the body but moves with the 
body. 

6.... qui agit sur elle et qui en subit toutes les vicissitudes: since 
the soul is the source of life and activity of the body, there is action 
of soul on body; and since it is the principle of all sentient and 
intellectual powers, there is action of the body on the soul in the 
form of sensation and knowledge. Only the will is totally free 
and independent. 

So the notion of the spirit as being within the confines of the 
human body, and the necessity of denying that it exists here or 
there in the body, leads to the necessity of stating that the soul 
exists whole and entire in any and every given part of the body. 
The imagination balks at this problem of the location of the soul 
as much as at the problem ofinteraction between spirit and matter, 
and both remain for the Alembert-Diderot of the Entretien’s 
introductory paragraph ‘difficiles à admettre’. 

In a very broad sense, the entire Réve might be said to have as 
its chief concern the ‘soul’, or the animating principle of life, 
from which stem, among other phenomena, instinct, unconscious 
habit and the creative thoughts of the human mind. More speci- 
fically, we have a beginning of the Rêve sequence, with a serious 
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but brief review of scholastic doctrine on the soul, a middle sec- 
tion where Diderot's metaphysical materialism soon occupies the 
entire stage of his thought, and an end where, on a bantering note, 
Bordeau and mlle de L’Espinasse speculate on the dilemma the 
immortal souls of a race of chèvre-pieds would oblige the Sor- 
bonne’s Faculty of theology to face. The entire dialogue of the 
Rêve de d’ Alembert is, as we see, an excellent example of professor 
Belaval’s dictum: ‘Or, l'examen d’un matérialisme selon ses prin- 
cipes concerne la métaphysique” (p.9). 

The considerable number of references to the soul with their 
overtones and various shades of meaning that may be found else- 
where in Diderot, need hardly detain us here. Mention should be 
made, though, of two sets of notes he jotted down comparatively 
late in life, for in them may be found a clear indication of his 
definitive position concerning the soul—a position which has 
already been hinted at, alluded to, and in some cases, openly 
spelled out, in his previous writings. The first set of notes to 
appear posthumously comprises the Æ/éments de physiologie, 
probably composed between 1774 and 1790. There, in the three- 
page piece, ‘L’Ame’, he uses the same argument as that in the 
Entretien entre Diderot et d’ Alembert (ii.114-115) to refute the dis- 
tinction between the deux substances, mind and matter; in the 
Eléments he quickly comes to the point: ‘Est-ce que l’âme est gaie, 
triste, colère, tendre, dissimulée, voluptueuse? Elle n’est rien sans 
le corps. Je défie qu’on explique rien sans le corps” (ix.377)*. 

The second set of notes is in the form of marginalia only 
recently brought to light as the Commentaire inédit de la ‘Lettre 


59 here, as in Le Rêve, Diderot is, of 
course, in the mainstream of eight- 
eenth-century French materialism, 
and a number of passages could be 
cited from Holbach, for instance, 
where the conclusions closely parallel 
those of Diderot. The following 
should suffice as an example. Holbach 
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writes: ‘Ainsi l’âme est l’homme consi- 
déré relativement á la faculté de sa 
nature propre, c’est-à-dire, de ses pro- 
priétés, de son organisation particu- 
liére et des modifications durables ou 
transitoires que sa machine éprouve de 
la part des êtres qui agissent sur elle’ 
(Le Systéme de la nature, 1.vii). 
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sur l’homme’®. In efforts to straighten out the thinking of Hems- 
terhuis, Diderot repeatedly returns in his marginal comments to 
the question of the soul. Typical is his reply to the Dutch philo- 
sopher’s assertion that ‘Le premier moteur de ce corps, que nous 
appelons l’àme, est une chose différente de ce corps’. Diderot 
objects with the same patience he has used throughout his mar- 
ginal notes: ‘Je n’ai jamais vu la sensibilité, l’âme, la pensée, le 
raisonnement, sans autre agent ou intermède, que des agents ou 
intermèdes matériels. Je m'en tiens là. Je n’assure que ce que je 
vois’ (p.113). This was already Diderot's point of view, though 
more fancifully expressed, when in chapter xxix of the Bijoux the 
‘soul’ was first made manifest in the stirrings of the foetus and the 
kicking, newborn child, and it had been the opinion of Prior 
before him. 

In the word, Aux jeunes gens, which serves as an introduction 
to the Pensées sur l’interprétation de la nature (1754), Diderot 
asked the reader to have constantly in mind that nature is not god, 
that man is not a machine and that an hypothesis is not a fact; 
for those were the principles by which he stood (ii.7). They were, 
moreover, principles which Mirzoza adhered to when she pro- 
posed a new sort of experience, that of putting forward the fun- 
damentals of an experimental metaphysics, fundamentals leading 
him to speculations that so often were bolder and more advanced 
than those of his contemporaries. But, as we have seen, Prior’s 
Alma—useful because of its witty, thought-catching freshness 
and because of the provocation of its principal conceit—became 
a catalyst for Diderot's first sustained attempts to follow his own 
counsel of a few years before to ‘anatomiser l'âme (11.67). 

In all this we are reminded of Paul van Tieghem’s statement 
and its appropriateness in the present instance: ‘Le mérite d’un 
génie supérieur consiste dans bien des cas à reprendre une idée 
banale et usée, ou au contraire perdue dans les ceuvres d’un auteur 


60 Francois Hemsterhuis, Lettre sur mentaire inédit de Diderot, ed. Georges 
l’homme et ses rapports, avec le com- May (New Haven 1964). 
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peu connu, ou lancée déjà avec un demi-succès pour lui donner un 
nouveau lustre et lui imprimer sa marque personnelle, ineffacable 
qui l’associera à son nom aux yeux de la postérité.' 

The English poet's neo-classical scepticism and, as he phrased 
it, “Pritty spanish Conceit’, were swiftly and effortlessly trans- 
posed by Diderot into a personal justification of the experimental 
method on a topic of considerable moment then as now. That this 
should be so is added proof of the soundness of Arthur Wilson's 
conclusion in Diderot: the testing years that no serious student of 
Diderot's ideas and their development can afford to overlook 
Les Bijoux indiscrets’ (p.85). Diderot's debt to Prior is unmistak- 
able, and Alma, I believe, should henceforth be recognized for the 
part it played in the philosophe’s first novel. 


61 La Littérature comparée (Paris 
1946), p.147. 
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Montesquieu’ s conception of patriotism 


by D. J. Fletcher 


‘Le patriotisme, pour nous, oppose la nation à l'étranger: pour 
Montesquieu, il subordonne l'individu au bien public. Il faudrait 
avertir que dans le même mot Montesquieu met tout autre chose 
que la plupart de nos contemporains y mettent.’ This warning of 
Lanson's about the danger of obscuring Montesquieu’s idea of 
patriotism with alien overtones of chauvinism was prompted by 
what he considered to be Faguet’s ahistorical approach to the 
comparative study of the political ideas of Montesquieu, Rousseau 
and Voltaire’. His own interpretation is supported by the article 
‘Patriotisme’ in the Encyclopédie. The author of this article, the 
chevalier de Jaucourt, suggests that of the many varieties of 
patriotism in existence, Montesquieu’s is of the noblest sort, 
characterised by a greater admixture of altruism than could be 
found in the attitudes of some of his contemporaries. Jaucourt 
also suggests that this benevolent patriotism stemmed from strong 
personal feeling and was fortified by Montesquieu’s experience of 
English political life: “mais le patriotisme le plus parfait est celui 
qu’on possède quand on est si bien rempli des droits du genre 
humain, qu’on les respecte vis-a-vis de tous les peuples du monde. 
L’auteur de l’Æsprit des Lois étoit pénétré des sentimens de ce 
patriotisme universel. Il avoit puisé ces sentimens dans son cœur 
et les avoit trouvés établis dans une île voisine.” 


1 review of La politique comparée de 
Montesquieu, Rousseau et Voltaire, in 
Revue universitaire (1902), xi.206. 
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Taking the hint offered by Jaucourt, we propose to examine in 
this paper to what extent Montesquieu's conception of patriotism 
can be regarded as distinctive when compared with that of two of 
his greatest contemporaries, Rousseau and Voltaire, and to what 
extent one can attribute this distinctiveness to his personal 
experience and, more particularly, to his contact with English life 
and letters and his parlementaire background. 

The conception of patriotism which Jaucourt attributes to 
Montesquieu, ‘ce patriotisme universel’, was certainly not shared 
by Rousseau, whose ideas on this subject illustrate very well the 
tension which inevitably arises when one’s attachment to one’s 
country is set against one’s obligations as a citizen of the world. 
Rousseau’s ardent vindication of patriotism leads him to be not 
only consistently scornful of the cosmopolitan outlook but also 
critical of the excessively doctrinaire humanitarianism of the 
philosophes and the Christian gospel of universal brotherhood, 
both of which militate against the sort of fierce exclusiveness of 
temper which, in Rousseau’s eyes, characterises the true patriot. 
The incompatibility between humanitarian and patriotic senti- 
ments upon which Rousseau insists is underlined by the basic 
dichotomy between homme and citoyen which runs through all 
his thought. He does not hesitate to suggest (in the Emile) that 
a certain element of xenophobia is an essential ingredient of 
patriotism: “Tout patriote est dur aux étrangers; ils ne sont 
qu’hommes, ils ne sont rien à ses yeux’. Naturally, the rude 
insularity of outlook thought to characterise the English is ap- 
preciated because Rousseau sees it as a facet of their patriotism: 
‘Je trouve beau’ he says in La Nouvelle Héloïse, ‘qu’ils ne soient 
qu’Anglois, puisqu’ils n’ont pas besoin d’étre hommes.’ If full- 
blooded patriotism implied a certain hard-heartedness (‘plus on 
est citoyen, moins on est homme’, as he put it in his Lettres écrites 
de la montagne), the converse held true also: the cultivation of 
universal benevolence led to anaemia of the patriotic spirit. In 
the same work we find Rousseau objecting to Christianity on 
these grounds: ‘je le [le pur Evangile] trouve, en quelque sorte, 
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trop sociable, embrassant trop tout le genre humain pour une 
Législation qui doit être exclusive; inspirant l’humanité plutôt 
que le patriotisme, et tendant à former des hommes plutôt que des 
Citoyens.” 

By the time Rousseau came to write his Considérations sur le 
gouvernement de Pologne, he had been to England and, drawing 
upon personal experience, he laments the fact that instead of that 
rugged individuality for which they had become famous, the 
islanders now presented to the world the same smooth, cosmo- 
politan veneer as their continental neighbours: ‘Il n’y a plus 
aujourd’hui de François, d’Allemands, d’Espagnols, d'Anglois 
même, quoiqu'on en dise: il n’y a que des Européens.” Rousseau 
justly appreciated that ‘patrie’ and its derivatives were being 
used to cover two distinct senses: the expansive, outward-look- 
ing spirit of fraternity which Jaucourt was talking about when he 
referred to ‘le patriotisme le plus parfait’, ‘ce patriotisme univer- 
sel’, and the exclusive, inward-looking regard for the environ- 
ment which was nearest, and hence dearest, to one, which Rous- 
seau, with his nostalgia for the tiny republics of Geneva, Rome 
and Sparta, always placed above the more grandiose idea of 
supranational attachments. It is true that Rousseau does speci- 
fically state in the Discours sur l’économie politique that if one con- 
siders la grande ville du monde” the ‘volonté particulière” of any 
nation is subordinate to a ‘volonté générale’ which he makes 
synonymous with natural law, and that the duties of man come 
‘avant ceux du citoyen’. Later in the same work, however, the 
emphasis is placed upon the necessity of confining the citizen’s 
philanthropic inclinations within narrower boundaries and canal- 
izing them to the benefit of his fellow-countrymen. The two 
schools of thought are represented in his essay De la patrie as, 
on the one hand, those who believe that ‘la patrie est partout où 
l’on est bien’ and, on the other, those who hold that Pon n’est 
bien que dans la patrie’. It was quite predictable that Rousseau 
should have urged the Poles to create a bastion of patriotism 
against the rising tide of cosmopolitanism by fostering their 
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‘répugnance naturelle à se mêler avec l'étranger’; his advice to 
them is given in clear and concise terms: “Il faut en un mot ren- 
verser un exécrable proverbe, et faire dire à tout Polonois au 
fond de son cœur: Ubi patria, ibi bene.’ 

In his Questions sur l'encyclopédie (1772), Voltaire suggests that 
the “exécrable proverbe’ to which Rousseau here refers was coined 
by Euripides, and he adds: ‘Mais le premier homme qui sortit du 
lieu de sa naissance pour chercher ailleurs son bien-étre l’avait dit 
avant lui.’ For Voltaire, the idea underlying the word ‘patrie’ was 
bound up with the idea of the welfare of the individual citizen, 
and this, in turn, involved the ideas of political liberty, security 
and the right to possess property. The property-owning citizen 
of a republic is naturally more patriotic, he suggested, than the 
serf subjected to arbitrary government. Voltaire shows the same 
awareness of the connection between patriotism, political liberty 
and republicanism as one finds in Rousseau’s work. He is careful 
to point out that patriotism stems from self-interest and that it is 
generally only within the framework of a small republic that one’s 
own interests coincide with those of one’s fellow-citizens to such 
an extent as to make patriotism a perfectly natural sentiment. He 
is at one with Rousseau, again, in emphasizing the frequent 
tension between love of one’s country and universal benevolence 
and the inevitably xenophobic implications of true patriotism: 
‘Il est triste que souvent, pour être bon patriote, on soit lennemi 
du reste des hommes’, he says in the article ‘Patrie’ of the Dicrion- 
naire philosophique, and, a little later in the same article: “Telle est 
donc la condition humaine, que souhaiter la grandeur de son pays 
c’est souhaiter du mal à ses voisins.’ Where he differs from Rous- 
seau is in his genuine regret that one’s finer humanitarian feelings 
should be stifled by one’s zeal in the service of one’s country. 

À comparison between the presentation of the figure of Cato 
in this article and Rousseau's portrayal of him in his Discours sur 
l’économie politique is instructive. For Rousseau, Cato is the 
supreme example of the citoyen, the epitome of patriotism, ‘un 
dieu parmi des mortels’; compared to him Socrates is merely a 
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rootless cosmopolitan, admirable on the simple level of human- 
ity, but incapable of inspiring his followers to heights of heroism. 
Voltaire, on the other hand, always on his guard against the 
pernicious effects of heroism in terms of the suffering of innocent 
human beings, remarks upon Cato’s notorious harping on the 
necessity for the destruction of Carthage to show how closely 
allied were the sort of single-minded devotion to his country’s 
interest exemplified by the Roman patriot and the sort of heart- 
less fanaticism which he himself abhorred. On the issue of 
patriotism as opposed to cosmopolitanism, Voltaire makes no 
attempt to minimise the strain produced by the conflict of these 
two tendencies in man. He ends his article: ‘Celui qui voudrait que 
sa patrie ne fût jamais ni plus grande ni plus petite, ni plus riche 
ni plus pauvre serait le citoyen de lunivers.’ There is something 
in the accent of this last pronouncement which makes one think 
that Voltaire’s pride in French achievements would never have 
allowed him to accept happily the accolade of ‘citizen of the 
universe’. His own attitude with its often unresolved tension be- 
tween irreconcilable elements is suggested most clearly, perhaps, 
by the phrase which professor Pomeau uses to describe Voltaire: 
‘le patriote cosmopolite’. 

Voltaire certainly does not underestimate the element of 
instinctive, self-affirming drive and competitive spirit which 
enters into certain manifestations of patriotism. Rousseau’s 
awareness of this element, which counterbalances the self- 
abnegating and philanthropic aspect of a complex sentiment can 
be seen from his definition (in the Discours sur l’économie poli- 
tique) of Tamour de la patrie’ as ‘ce sentiment doux et vif qui 
joint la force de l’amour-propre à toute la beauté de la vertu’. 
If Jaucourt’s analysis is sound, however, we should expect to find 
that Montesquieu’s patriotism took on a nobler and more 
altruistic colouring than that of either of his great contemporaries 
and that he looked into his own heart to find this love in a pure 
and unadulterated form. The story of the troglodytes, in the 
Lettres persanes, certainly reveals a conception of an ideal, 
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natural virtue which is innocent, effortless, and in which feeling 
plays the dominant rôle. In his examination of the story, A. S. 
Crisafulli connects the whole episode with L’ Esprit des lois and 
suggests that the vertu politique of democracy is essentially similar 
to the natural virtue of the state of nature. This statement could 
mislead, however, if Montesquieu were to be taken simply as a 
soft-hearted idealist, for many aspects of his thought suggest, 
rather, that he was a hard-headed realist. It is true that Montes- 
quieu slides easily from the descriptive to the normative mode of 
discourse and that for all his attachment to ‘la nature des choses’, 
seems often happier with suggesting how things might be than 
representing them as they are. It is true that his discussion of the 
republican form of government in L’ Esprit des lois is notable 
for its idealistic tenor. 

Yet there are concessions to a less noble trend of thought. 
Egoistic, utilitarian considerations are also taken into account; 
even the troglodytes, as Crisafulli points out, are mindful of self- 
interest and, while aiming at the public good, realise that they are 
at the same time promoting their own. The realistic aspect of the 
troglodytes’ story can be seen in the parallelism between Mon- 
tesquieu’s disapproval of the corruption of contemporary society 
and the campaign of moral rehabilitation waged by the troglo- 
dyte paragons of virtue, ‘autant liés par la droiture de leur cceur 
que par la corruption de celui des autres’. The doctrine of painless 
virtue takes its place as one among other ideals and objectives in 
a programme of educational effort and moral reform seen against 
the background of a completely new society. 

The same spirit breathes through the Discours sur l équité 
(1725) which is prescriptive in character, and attempts to offer 
guidance in the form of certain humanitarian principles which the 
good-natured président à mortier of the Bordeaux parlement found 
in his own heart. Like the virtuous troglodytes who attempt to 
render their own children immune from selfishness and cynicism 
and active in their efforts for the common-weal, Montesquieu 
tries to impress upon his fellow-magistrates that it is essential for 
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them to possess ‘cette affection générale pour le genre humain 
qui est la vertu de l’homme considéré en lui-même’. He realises 
that this will entail a conscious reaction against the prevailing 
mood of society: “Telle est la corruption du cceur des hommes 
qu’il semble que la conduite générale soit de la supposer toujours 
dans celui des autres.’ Montesquieu shares Rousseau’s primitiv- 
istic view of the goodness of human nature in its uncorrupted 
state. In his Æssai touchant les loix naturelles Montesquieu pre- 
sents the idea of what he calls ‘la Religion de l’instinet’ in which all 
men are united by bonds of natural sympathy and compassion. 
He points out, however, that, unfortunately, pernicious social 
conditioning can easily divest an individual of every scrap of his 
humanity. The nub of the problem lies in creating the sort of 
mores and providing the sort of education which will promote 
the growth of a healthy civic spirit. Montesquieu does not hide 
the magnitude of this problem. The troglodyte children living in 
seclusion with their virtuous parents ‘dans l’endroit du pays le 
plus écarté’ are inculcated with, among other precepts, the prin- 
ciple ‘que la vertu n’est point une chose qui doive nous coûter; 
qu'il ne faut point la regarder comme un exercice pénible’. The 
emphasis is altogether different in the chapter entitled ‘De l’édu- 
cation dans le gouvernement républicain” (1v.v). Montesquieu 
states there that ‘la vertu politique est un renoncement à soi- 
même, qui est toujours une chose très-pénible’. This view of 
civic virtue or patriotism (‘on peut définir cette vertu, l'amour des 
lois et de la patrie’, we are told) is, one feels, based upon Mon- 
tesquieu’s realistic assessment of his fellow men, whose altruistic 
instincts were not as highly developed as his own. 

According to his own testimony, there existed no conflict in 
Montesquieu’s own mind between the claims made upon him by 
different duties. In one of his Pensées (no.741), he sets out these 
duties in a neat hierarchy of obligation: ‘Si je savois quelque chose 
qui me fût utile, et qui fût préjudiciable à ma famille, je la rejette- 
rois de mon esprit. Si je savois quelque chose utile à ma famille et 
qui ne le fût pas à ma patrie, je chercherois à l'oublier. Si je savois 
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quelque chose utile à ma patrie, et qui fût préjudiciable à l'Europe, 
ou bien qui fût utile à l’Europe et préjudiciable au genre humain, 
je la regarderois comme un crime.’ Montesquieu always writes in 
a way which suggests that an attitude of universal benevolence 
came naturally and easily to him and that the rôle of patriot 
merged in his thought with that of citizen of the greater republic 
of mankind. The figure of Cato can, here again, be used as a 
touchstone. The Roman magistrate is criticized in the Discours 
sur l’équité for his inconsistency, for acting in his ròle of pater- 
familias in a way which contradicted his actions as a magistrate. 
The famous patriot is faulted for his lack of humanity and Mon- 
tesquieu suggests that no distinction should be made between a 
man’s private and public life. There is, again, no distinction, for 
Montesquieu, between private and public virtue; he would seem 
to have felt little tension, personally, between the obligations 
placed upon him by his dual rôle of homme and citoyen. Thus, his 
initial use of the simple term ‘vertu’, without any qualifying 
adjective, in the Esprit des lois reflected a deep-seated conviction 
on his part of the desirability of an intimate relation between 
ethics and politics and a personal reluctance to put asunder what 
god, in his creation of the moral universe, had joined together. 

It was perhaps, to be expected that Montesquieu should have 
been reproached with the imprecision of his political vocabulary 
in the Esprit des lois and that ‘vertu’ in particular, should have been 
singled out as an example of terminological inexactitude. Mon- 
tesquieu's answer to this criticism is contained in his Réponses aux 
censures de la Sorbonne: ‘J'ai eu des idées nouvelles, il a bien fallu 
trouver de nouveaux mots ou donner aux anciens de nouvelles 
acceptions; mais j'ai défini mes mots.’ Faced with the prospect of 
using the phrase ‘amour de la patrie’, which was not rich enough 
in the strictly political connotations he wished to convey, or else 
coining a new term to render the sense of Pamour des lois et de la 
patrie’, Montesquieu chose, revealingly, to employ a term with a 
wide range of ethical associations. Despite his attempts to delimit 
the sense of ‘vertu’ in later editions of the Esprit des lois by adding 
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the qualifying epithet ‘politique’, the real import of his thought is 
conveyed by his original choice of vocabulary. This choice might 
have been reinforced, if not prompted, by his acquaintance with 
the discussions of English political life that he found in such 
journals as the Crafisman, the organ of opposition to Walpole 
which was directed by Bolingbroke. The Tory politician in his 
Reflections on exile, written in 1716, ridiculed ‘a notion of a secret 
affection, independent of our reason and superior to our reason, 
which we are supposed to have for our country’. He offered instead 
a rational conception of public service as the fulfilment of one’s 
obligations to one’s freely chosen country. 

Shaftesbury, in his Miscellaneous reflections of 1714, is even 
more scathing towards those he calls the ‘patriots of the soil’, who 
use the phrase ‘love of one’s country’ to convey exclusively the 
ignoble relation ‘of a mere Fungus or Common Excrescence to a 
Parent-Mould or nursing Dung-hill’. The liberalisation of the 
concept of devotion to one’s country is reflected in the emergence 
of the word ‘patriotism’, which first appeared in 1726 and which 
Bolingbroke, more than anybody else, strove to invest with the 
sense of conscious moral obligation to a political community 
worthy of one’s allegiance. The idea of civic responsibility was 
inevitably obscured in the polemical warfare which tended to 
subordinate the general meaning of ‘patriotism’ to its more 
restricted sense of a particular political platform. When ‘patrio- 
tisme’ appeared as a neologism in French just before 1750, it took 
some time to become really acclimatised, but the fact that by 1796 
Le Néologiste francais takes it as being roughly equivalent to 
‘civisme’ shows that the political mud-slinging which had made 
‘patriotism’ a dirty word in certain milieux in England had done 
nothing to sully the loan-word. It is possible that Montesquieu, 
although disinclined to be responsible for a linguistic innovation 
like ‘patriotisme’, was nevertheless influenced by the terms in 
which Bolingbroke and his patriots presented certain problems 
and preoccupations which found an echo in his own mind. 
‘Patriotism’, for Bolingbroke, was more than just a semi-technical 
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term of political theory; it had strong ethical implications which 
reflected the close correlation of morals and politics in his think- 
ing. As a counterweight to ‘corruption’, which was used to 
designate not only the political graft which was alleged to be the 
corner-stone of Walpole’s administration but also the moral 
laxity of an entire people, the word was used to embrace the 
general idea of integrity and virtue. The distinction suggested 
by the use of the adjectives ‘public’ or ‘private’ tended to be lost 
in current English usage and the barrier between morals and 
politics to disappear as ‘virtue’ was used to designate indifferently 
the attribute of the good citizen or the good man. In similar 
fashion, ethics and politics are firmly wedded by the author of the 
Esprit des lois in his use of the term homme de bien to signify one 
who is an active and zealous member of the community and who 
consciously subordinates his own interests to the common good. 
Montesquieu could have found in the pages of the journal directed 
by Bolingbroke both the restriction ofthe term ‘virtue’ to connote 
love of country and the extension of the term ‘patriotism’ to 
embrace the sense of a general affection for the human race. The 
Crafisman of 22 June 1733 refers to patriotism as ‘this principle 
of Virtue, or in the language of the Romans, amor patriae’. In an 
article which had appeared in the issue for 15 July 1727, however, 
patriotism is shown to be grounded upon ‘the noble Principles 
of universal and unconfin’d Benevolence’ and to spring from ‘a 
generous, disinterested Love of Mankind’. 

Among other examples from English literature of the same 
period, one might mention Addison’s Cato as a work in which 
the term ‘virtue’ is repeatedly used to connote moral excellence 
in both the private and public spheres of life. The Encyclopedic 
article ‘Patriote’ (most of which is taken from Bolingbroke’s 
Letter on the spirit of patriotism) illustrates ‘le patriotisme uni- 
versel’ in its English environment by quoting (or, in fact, mis- 
quoting slightly) the last few lines of the fourth act of this 
extremely popular play, in which the dead patriot Marcus Cato is 
represented by his father as one ‘who made the welfare ofmankind 
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his care’. The elder Cato, far from appearing as the vindict- 
ive figure of Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique, bent upon the 
destruction of Carthage, revealed himself to more than one 
English critic as the sort of philosophe and patriot combined whom 
Voltaire elsewhere presents in this same light. À good example 
of national pride in English primacy in the field of humane 
patriotism is provided by some of the Verses to the author of the 
tragedy of Cato, written by Digby Cotes: 


Now first on A/bion’s theatre we see, 

A perfect image of what man should be; 
The glorious character is now exprest, 
Of virtue dwelling in a human breast. 


This tradition of benevolent patriotism was simply continued by 
Bolingbroke, who, addressing to Lord Cornbury his Letters on 
the use and study of history, offers him as his credo (‘So says our 
friend Pope, my lord, and so I believe”) the following lines 
(363-368) from the Essay on man: 


Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre mov’d, a circle strait succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads, 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race. ... 


The persistence of this tradition is strikingly illustrated by the 
way in which Pope’s sentiments are later echoed in a poem called 
The Farewell (1764) by the poet, Charles Churchill, who was to 
the politician Wilkes what Pope had been to Bolingbroke 
(11.293-300): 
That spring of Love, which in the human mind, 
Founded on self, flows narrow and confin’d, 
Enlarges as it rolls, and comprehends 
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Till smaller streams included, not o’erpast, 

It rises to our Country’s love at last, 

And he, with lib’ral and enlarged mind, 

Who loves his Country, cannot hate mankind. 


It is worth noting that the exiled Wilkes was creating quite a stir 
in the salons of Paris in 1764 and may well have publicised 
Churchill’s poem, which had appeared in June of that year, 
among friends and colleagues of Diderot who had accepted the 
English champion of liberty as a brother-in-arms. 

When Jaucourt was writing his article on patriotism for the 
volume of the Encyclopédie, which appeared in 1765, lord Bute’s 
supporters were busy across the Channel earning themselves the 
title of the Patriot party by disseminating in the Auditor ideas 
which, as professor Herbert Butterfield has convincingly de- 
monstrated, continue the tradition established by Bolingbroke 
and his fellow-propagandists of the Craftsman. ‘Patriot’ ideas 
were in the air at this time and were not the monopoly of any 
single faction. The German historian Albert von Ruville, in his 
life of the elder Pitt, which appeared in 1905, tried to show how 
closely his ideas coincided with those of his opponents, George 111 
and Bute. Pitt’s supporters tended to associate the ideas of the 
latter with the opposition which, during the reign of George 11, 
centred around George 111's father, Frederick, prince of Wales. 
The ideals and objectives which made up the programme of 
Bolingbroke’s ‘patriots’ can, in fact, be traced throughout the 
eighteenth century in the catch-words and war-cries which were 
freely bandied about on all sides. Montesquieu had been ina posi- 
tion to savour patriot ideas at their source during his stay in 
England from 1729 to 1731. The chapters of the Esprit des lois 
which relate specifically to England owe something to their 
author’s reading of the Craftsman. One cannot discount the fur- 
ther possibility that some of the earlier chapters of this work which 
do not deal specifically with England reflect, nevertheless, Mon- 
tesquieu’s experience of English political life. In this connection, 
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his analysis of republics may have been coloured by his acquain- 
tance with Patriot literature. He himself described England 
as ‘une nation où la république se cache sous la forme d’une 
monarchie’ (v.xix). Voltaire, likewise, in his Dictionnaire philo- 
sophique (article “Patrie”) refers to England as one of those coun- 
tries which can be regarded as ‘des républiques sous un roi’. 
There is therefore sufficient justification for speculation as to 
whether Montesquieu’s remarks upon the interaction between 
the constitutional forms of a democratic republic and the public 
spirit of its citizens were influenced in any way by the abundant 
literary output of Bolingbroke and his patriots, who professed 
such keen concern about the omnipresent evidences of corruption 
of civic virtue and prophesied the direst consequences once the 
spirit of the laws of a semi-republican England were extinguished. 

Bolingbroke’s ‘patriotism’ and Montesquieu’s ‘vertu’, though 
having a much wider range of reference, were used frequently as 
semi-technical terms in a science which studied the factors con- 
ducing to the maintenance or decline of public spirit. “The spirit 
of patriotism’ in Bolingbroke’s political thought is used syno- 
nymously with ‘the spirit of liberty’ and ‘the spirit of the consti- 
tution’ to connote the breath of life which animates the body 
politic and without which the laws become a dead letter. The 
frequent use of ‘patriotism’ in association with words connoting 
negation of arbitrary government and respect for a nation’s 
constitution promoted the liberalisation of the concept of love of 
country by introducing an element of rational choice and obliga- 
tion to balance that of unthinking regard for the native heath. 
Montesquieu’s thought is tending in the same direction when he 
defines ‘vertu’ as Pamour des Lois et de la patrie’. There is a 
distinct similarity between the preoccupations of Montesquieu 
and his parlementaire friends and the concerns of Bolingbroke and 
his Patriots. The ‘amour des lois’ which characterised /e président 
Montesquieu took the form of antiquarian research into the ‘lois 
fondamentales de l’état’; in the same way, the ‘spirit of patriotism’ 
moved the editor of the Craftsman to familiarise its readers with 
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the arguments of scholars who strove to maintain the thesis of 
the continuity of free Saxon institutions. The allegations of 
ministerial despotism, the denunciation of new-fangled ideas like 
that of a prime-minister or of a cabinet-council, as unjustifiable 
violations of the original constitution enshrined in the proto- 
type of the witenagemot, the insistence on the need for perpetual 
vigilance so that the fundamental laws of the land should be pre- 
served in their pristine purity, all these essentially conservative 
features of patriot policy were matched by a parallel effort across 
the Channel, where the parlementaires, the ‘pères de la patrie’ as 
they were often called, were buttressing their claims to exercise 
an intermediary ròle between king and people by denouncing the 
arrogation, by the members of the conseil d'en haut, of their own 
allegedly legitimate right to continue the consultative tradition 
of the curia regis of the first Capetians and by harking back even 
further to the supposedly democratic annual assemblies of the 
Franks: the champ de mars and the champ de mai. The thesis of the 
common Germanic origin of free Frankish and Saxon institutions, 
found in Bolingbroke and Montesquieu, provides a link between 
English Patriotism and the French parlements. 

One cannot ignore the element of cerebral effort, of patient and 
often quite esoteric inquiry which went into the formulation of 
Montesquieu’s idea of patriotism. Indeed, the rigorous standard 
of judgement which allowed Montesquieu to reject any divorce 
between public and private morality permits us to wonder 
whether his own high-flown sentiments stemmed from the heart, 
as Jaucourt suggested, or from the head, as more recent comment- 
ators have thought. Upon whether we agree or not with one of 
these, dr M. W. Rombout, when he states that ‘Montesquieu a 
manqué à cette humanité dont l’amour ému du prochain est le 
ressort”?, will depend our assessment of his own patriotism. 
Alexander Pope put the matter well in a letter to his friend Swift: 


2 La Conception stoicienne du bonheur 
chez Montesquieu et chez quelques-uns de 
ses contemporains (Leiden 1958), p.115. 
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‘I think the way to have a Public Spirit is first to have a Private 
one: for who the devil can believe any man can care for a hundred 
thousand people, who never cared for one? No ill-humoured 
man can ever be a Patriot, any more than a friend.” Without the 
milk of human kindness, patriotism must appear arid indeed; 
with it, it transcends all the varieties of pride and vengefulness 
which so often go by the same name. 


3 The Correspondence of Jonathan 
Swift, ed. H. Williams, iii.108 (15 Oc- 
tober 1725). 
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Argenson’s ‘Platonic republics’ 


by Joseph Gallanar 


i 


René Louis d'Argenson's Considérations sur le gouvernement ancien 
et présent de la France appeared originally in two posthumous 
editions. The first edition was published in 1764 by Marc Michel 
Rey in Amsterdam with subsequent printings and corrected 
editions in Amsterdam and Paris in 1764 and 1765; the second 
edition with an altered title was published in 1784 by Marc Michel 
Rey, and was reprinted at Paris in 1784 and again reprinted by 
order of L’ Assemblée des notables in 1787. Scholars have known of 
these two editions but have not always been aware of the specific 
differences between them. Argenson scholars have not agreed 
upon whether the 1764 edition or the 1784 edition was authentic 
or whether both editions represent different stages in the develop- 
ment of Argenson’s political thought. Sainte-Beuve concluded 
that the 1784 edition was a revision of the original manuscript 
written by Argenson himself after his retirement as Secretary of 
state?. P. E. Lavasseur in the mid-nineteenth century in France 
agreed with him as did Arthur Ogle in England at the end of 
the nineteenth century’. Recent biographies of Argenson and 


1 the title of this second edition is 
Considérations sur le gouvernement 
ancien et présent de la France, comparé 
avec celui des autres états, suivies d’un 
nouveau plan d’ administration. 

2 this originally appeared in Cause- 
ries du lundi (Paris 1855 and 1859). 
Translations of it appeared in the 


Boston abridged translation of Journal 
and memoirs of the marquis d’ Argenson 
of 1901 and the London abridged 
translation of 1903. 

sP. E. Levasseur, Ze Marquis 
d’ Argenson (Paris 1869), and A. Ogle, 
The Marquis d’Argenson (London 
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discussions of his political ideas haveaccepted as authentic the 1784 
edition. Jean Lamson in his analysis of Argenson's political ideas 
in 1943 and Peter Gesler in his biography in 1957 accepted as 
authentic the second edition*. Other scholars, however, disagree. 
They have attempted to show that the 1764 edition is authentic 
and that the 1784 edition represents a rewriting by Argenson’s 
son. Supporters of this argument have been A. Esmein, L. La- 
chaze, C. Gomel, L. Cheinisse, and H. Hintze”. Their arguments 
are based upon internal criticism and in particular the evidence 
that certain ideas discussed in the 1784 edition were inherent to 
the political discussions of the 1780s but not to the period prior 
to 1757. In addition to these printed editions there are five manu- 
script copies of the work, four of which are entitled Jusques où 
la démocratie peut étre admise dans le gouvernement monarchique 
and are found in the Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal (MS.2337, 2335, 
2334, 2338) and a fifth entitled Traitté de politique located in the 
Archives des affaires étrangères (France 502). Scholars who have 
examined the manuscripts have agreed that they are almost 
identical to the published edition of 1764. They have, however, 
failed to observe the differences that exist and see the significance 
of these differences in light of the question of authenticity. One of 
the objectives of this paper is to reexamine the question ofauthen- 
ticity in so far as it relates to the 1764 and 1784 editions in light of 
the various manuscript copies that exist. 

Certain obvious differences exist between the two printed edi- 
tions. These have been observed by others. The organization of 
the two editions differs substantially. Chapters one through six 


4 J. Lamson, Les Idées politiques du 
marquis d’ Argenson (Montpellier 1943) 
Peter Gesler, René Louis d’ Argenson 
(Basel 1957). 

5 A. Esmein, L’ Assemblée nationale 
proposée par les physiocrates (Paris 
1904); L. Lachaze, Les Etats provin- 
ciaux de l’ancienne France et la question 
des états provinciaux aux XVII et 
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XVIII’ siècles (Paris 1909); C. Gomel, 
Les Causes financières de la Révolution 
française (Paris 1892-1893); L. Chei- 
nisse, Les Idées politiques des physio- 
crates (Paris 1914); H. Hintze, Staats- 
einheit und Föderalismus im alten 
Frankreich und in der Revolution (Ber- 
lin 1928). 
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and eight represent a part of the original work as revised and 
enlarged, but the plan which these chapters were originally 
designed to elucidate appears only in the 1764 edition. It is re- 
placed in the 1784 edition in chapter seven by a new plan which is 
considerably different. Chapter nine (objections) and the conclu- 
sion are also new and contain extensive additions and revisions 
of chapter eight, sections two and three of the 1764 edition. In 
fact, little of the 1764 chapter eight is retained in the 1784 edition. 
The objections are more systematically organized in the latter 
edition. The earlier recommendation to try the system in certain 
specified areas is omitted. Of the four manuscript copies in the 
Arsenal, three of the manuscripts (2337, 2335, 2334) are similar 
although not identical to the 1764 printed edition. Orthographic 
differences, phrase and sentence omissions and additions exist 
throughout. None, however, change the meaning of the text. It 
would appear that these three manuscripts are not the true basis 
for the 1764 edition, but rather the revision and subsequent copies 
made as the result of the criticism resulting from the circulation 
of the work in its earliest manuscript form. Objections in article 1 
and defense arguments in article m support this conclusion”. They 
are discussions derived from comments made by individuals who 
had read and reacted to a manuscript copy of the work”. The 
printed edition of 1764 represents an additional editing and 
selecting of critical remarks and concluding remarks. For 
instance article 11 contains objections raised by readers and Argen- 
son’s reactions. Discussions in the manuscript copies but omitted 
from the 1764 edition contain Argenson’s answers to the charge 
that his theory was pro-republican, his critical remarks on the 
exemption of the nobility from the taille, and his critical remarks 
on the development of France as a military state?. Article 111 


6 Ms. 2337, 321 ff. for article 11; 342, 7 Voltaire and Rousseau were prob- 
ff. for article 111; MS. 2335, 361 ff. for ably the best known readers of this 
article 11; 384 ff. for article m1; Ms. workin manuscript. 

2334, 317 ff. for article 11; 337 ff. for 8 MS.2337, 321-340; MS.2335, 361- 
article 111. 384; MS.2334, 317-337. 
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contains the conclusion. Discussion in article 111 in the manuscript 
copy but omitted from the printed copy brought into sharper 
focus Argenson’s objections and solutions to current problems in 
France. Not present in the printed copy were his criticism of the 
division of public power and the personal ambitiousness of the 
royal officials, his recommendations for the resolution of present 
problems through a government which combined the best from 
the monarchical and republican forms of government, and his 
criticism of the advisory rôle of the aristocracy in the government 
of France during the early eighteenth century”. Articles XLvI and 
LH in ‘Plan. . . which dealt with the municipal government of 
Paris are removed from the printed edition”. Numerous marginal 
notes added to the manuscript (but not appearing in the printed 
edition) also support the conclusion that the extant manuscripts 
are second and possibly third rewritings of the original manu- 
script, but do not represent a first manuscript copy". 

The manuscript in the affaires étrangères resembles but does 
not closely parallel the three Arsenal manuscripts”. Gesler identi- 
fied this manuscript as an early copy dating it between 1731 and 
1737. Brette and Zévort argued that it served as the actual basis 
for the 1764 edition”. When compared to the Arsenal manuscript 
it is almost identical. In some cases changes in wording and 
phrasing in the Arsenal manuscript have been made. However, of 
these changes only eleven appear as is or slightly modified in the 


9 MS.2337, 342-354; MS.2335, 384- 
397; MS.2334, 337-349. 

10 MS.2337, 281 and 284; MS.2335, 
313 and 317; MS.2334, 276 and 273. 

11 marginal notes serve several pur- 
poses: they are used for reference or 
source citations (see for example 
MS.2337, 165-7 and 174-6); they are 
used as personal reactions and critical 
comments (MS.2337, 71-2, 179-1, 193- 
12); they are inserts that will ulti- 
mately be fused with the text of the 
1764 edition (MS.2337, 83-5 to 8, 
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153-12 tO 154-1). 

12 the title was changed to read 
Traitté de politigue, dans lequel on 
examine à quel point la démocratie peut 
étre admise dans le gouvernement mo- 
narchique en France. It is dated 1737, 
with the additional date of November 
1737 attached to it. 

18 A. Brette, La France au milieu du 
XVIII‘ siècle (Paris 1898); E. Zévort, 
Le Marquis d’ Argenson et le ministère 
des affaires étrangères du 18 novembre 
1744 au 10 janvier 1747 (Paris 1880). 
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1784 edition but not in the 1764 edition. Almost all differences 
between the three Arsenal manuscripts and the 1764 edition 
appear in this manuscript. Three hundred ninety eight minor 
variations (from the 1764 edition) noted in the three Arsenal 
manuscripts also appear in this manuscript. The manuscript 
represents a very moderate revision of the three Arsenal manu- 
scripts and in terms of revisions represents possibly the second 
stage following the original manuscript itself. Therefore, these 
four manuscripts probably constitute two stages ot revision of an 
original manuscript from which the 1764 edition was produced. 
These four manuscript copies bear no direct similarity to the 1784 
edition but only to the extent that is also true of the 1764 edition. 

The fourth manuscript (Ms.2338) in the Arsenal represents a 
quite different set of problems. Gesler recently identified it as a 
late copy. Sainte-Beuve and others following Sainte-Beuve have 
dated it as late as 1752; it has been argued that this manuscript 
represents a copy of the manuscript lost in the Louvre fire and it is 
possibly a copy from which the 1784 edition (if authentic) was 
made. A comparison of this manuscript with the 1784 text shows 
that one hundred and twenty six changes occur in the manuscript, 
which reappear in the 1784 text but are not found in the 1764 edi- 
tion. There are also marginal note additions (pp.30, 51, 35, 38, 
41 etc.) which do not appear as either text or notes in other copies 
and two additional long discussions on ‘public power’ and 
‘oriental governments’. In the first, Argenson discusses the 
two functions of public power in terms of justice and force, the 
proper source of each within the state, the rdle of royal officials in 
their capacity as extensions of the royal will, the ‘protecteur’ and 
administrative function of municipal governments and tribunals, 
and the precarious rôle of ‘deputies’ in the government (pp.34 ff.). 
He discusses despotism and tyranny as abuses of power rather 
than the exercise of total power. He criticizes the transferal of 
public power from the king to the ministers, and criticizes the 
privileges of the nobility. He recommends the placing of the 
administration of justice in the hands of the public, and expresses, 
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unlike his contemporary supporter of the thése nobiliare Montes- 
quieu, strong Anglophobic sentiments. In a concluding comment 
he recommends the establishment of a state in France in which the 
‘lesser units” would exist as so many small republics under the 
protection of a king. In further discussion he examines oriental 
governments with special attention to China (pp.281 ff.) thus 
providing the basis for a section on China which appeared in the 
1784 (pp.101 ff.) but not the 1764 edition. In it he presents an 
example of an absolute form of government in contrast to the 
‘monarchical-republican’ form of government and classifies the 
Chinese government as a ‘fifth type’, i.e. a natural government of 
the family where the king is father and governs his people as 
‘infants’. Within the framework of this specific problem he dis- 
cusses authority, limitations on authority, officers, justice, courts, 
merit rewards, women, finance, commerce, education, etc. This 
appears in a more fully developed form in the 1784 edition. 
What conclusion can be drawn at this point with regard to the 
manuscripts? 1. There appears to be a progression of manuscripts 
dating from a now non-existent manuscript which served as the 
basis for the 1764 edition through three levels of copyist revisions 
of which the last anticipates at least some of the content and ideas 
found in the 1784 edition. 2. While it might be argued that the 
1764 edition was based upon the three Arsenal manuscripts (al- 
though this paper has suggested another basis) there is no evidence 
to show that any of the manuscripts were the base for the 1784 
edition. This gives rise again to the question of the authenticity of 
the 1784 edition. Those who have supported its authenticity have 
based their conclusion on two arguments. First, there is evidence 
to show that Argenson’s own political ideas underwent a trans- 
formation between the 1730s and 1757 which parallel the differ- 
ences between the two editions. The emphasis in the second edi- 
tion on the need for decentralized government and limitations on 
the authority of the monarch support this transformation. 
Evidence from his Journal et mémoires can be used to support the 
change and to establish at least the intellectual basis which might 
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have permitted Argenson to have written sucha work". Secondly, 
there was a manuscript destroyed in the Louvre fire in 1871; it has 
been assumed that this was the base manuscript for the 1784 edi- 
tion. However, those that have argued that the 1784 edition was 
authored by Argenson’s son, the marquis de Paulmy, rather than 
Argenson have used the evidence from internal criticism to sup- 
port their conclusions. They have argued that the plan for pro- 
vincial estates described in the 1784 edition closely resembles a 
similar plan offered by Turgot in his Mémoires sur les municipa- 
lités. Likewise the 1784 edition shows the influence of the phy- 
siocratic writings of the previous decade. 

One cannot come to a decisive conclusion from either position. 
What is strange about this argument is that neither group has 
apparently looked at the most conclusive piece of evidence avail- 
able, Paulmy’s statements regarding this matter in the ‘avertisse- 
ment’ for the 1784 edition (pp.i-ii). He asserts that the 1764 edition 
was an altered and corrupted copy of the manuscript: ‘Edition 
de Marc-Michel Rey, faite avec précipitation sur une copie fur- 
tive, & qui n’avoit point été soigneusement rapprochée des diffé- 
rens manuscrits de l’ Auteur. However, Paulmy did not propose 
to offer a new edition based upon the correct manuscript copy. 
Rather he proposed to give to the public an edition of that writing 
such as the author would have written had he been alive. This new 
edition is therefore a composite edition based on the various 
manuscript copies. ‘On a long-temps médité ses Ecrits, & c'est 
apréss étre pénétré deses principes, gu’ona refonducette Edition nou- 
velle sur plusieurs manuscrits de différentes dates, tous authentiques, 


14 ample evidence exists to show that lems, his diffidence, his poor advisors 
such a change took place. See M. E. J. and extravagance at a time when 
B. Rathery, ed., Journal et mémoires France was faced with economic and 
(Paris 1857-1858) passim. Argenson fiscal difficulties. See vii.289, vi.403, 
noted the unpopularity of Louis xv vii.50, ix.377. In addition he shows in 
after 1749 in vi.172, vii.5o, vii.289. He several entries an increasing support 
criticized Louis xv for his failure to for republicanism. See v.142, vii.242, 
assert his prerogative as a ruler, his vii.294, viii.315. 
lack of energy when dealing with prob- 
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gu’on a comparés entre eux, & qu’on a rapprochés de beaucoup 
d’autres, également sortis de sa plume’ (my italics). Paulmy’s 
second statement standing alone would be insufficient, but the 
evidence one draws from comparing the manuscripts and the two 
printed editions supports the conclusion that the 1784 edition is 
a composite work composed by Paulmy. While through the 
careful examination of the manuscripts one can determine the 
various manuscript sources for parts of the 1784 edition, there are 
numerous portions which can not be traced to the extant manu- 
scripts. In particular this is true of the ‘nouvelle plan’. No portion 
of the ‘nouvelle plan’ is to be found in the earlier edition or the 
manuscript copies. However, the internal evidence would strong- 
ly support the conclusion that the ‘nouvelle plan’ was probably 
written in the 1770s or 1780s by Paulmy as part of the son’s efforts 
to produce an updated text*”. What conclusion can be drawn from 
this? It is that the 1784 edition is a composite edition composed 
by Argenson’s son who drew from the extant manuscripts, other 
writings of his father, and current political ideas. A comparison of 
manuscripts and a close reading of the introductory remarks of the 
1784 edition support this conclusion. 


II 


Argenson's political ideas have heretofore received a traditional 
treatment. Two interpretations developed by scholars merit men- 
tioning. The first views Argenson's work as a defense of enlight- 
ened despotism. This position has become increasingly difficult 
to defend as a result of the recent re-examination of the concept 
of enlightened despotism. The second places emphasis upon the 
balance which Argenson sought to establish between a monarchy 
and a democracy. The difficulty of defending this position lies in 
reconciling the two terms democracy and monarchy in eighteenth 


15 this would also be supported by respect to Turgot and the physiocrats 
the arguments of Esmein, Lachaze and  pertain only to that section entitled 
Hintze since their arguments with ‘nouvelle plan’. 
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century French society, and in Argenson’s own failure to be very 
precise in their use. The structure of Argenson’s work is tradi- 
tional, disguising the at times revolutionary character of some of 
his ideas. While the ideas may be at times advanced they cannot 
be separated from the political and social quarrels of mid-eigh- 
teenth century France". He defines political power as a force 
capable of controlling a knowable social environment and secur- 
ing with that control an equilibrium or a proper degree of ‘social 
justice’. A utilitarian view of monarchy replaced earlier views of 
monarchy based upon a rational argument, a religious argument, 
and an historical argument. Monarchical authority can best secure 
its ends (z.e. social justice) through a curbing of the social and 
political power of the traditional privileged groups and by a 
decentralization of the absolute state. 

The work is organized in a traditional manner. It is divided into 
four parts: 1. the nature and principles of government; 2. the 
existing nations of Europe; 3. the political history of France; and 
4. a proposed plan of reform. The discussion opens with a state- 
ment of definitions and principles. Governments are classified 
not only on the basis of the number of governors and their 
methods for exercising power, but also in accord with a social 
criteria, z.e. the social basis upon which a particular form of 
government rests (1764, pp.12, 16). His central concern was to 
determine the most effective form of government for rendering 
men happier and the state stronger. He classified governments as 
monarchical, democratic, and aristocratic and attributed to each 
two forms. The monarchical government for instance had two 
forms, absolute monarchy, and monarchy. In the former the 


16 Argenson’s relationship to the 
thèse royale and thèse nobiliare contro- 
versy has been discussed by Elie 
Carcassonne, Montesquieu et le pro- 
blème de la constitution française au 
XVIII? siècle (Paris 1927) and most 
recently by Peter Gay in Voltaire’s 
politics (New York 1949). Argenson’s 


relationship to the controversy can- 
not be ignored but it appears that his 
interest in and his committment to this 
controversy may be of secondary 
importance when his political ideas are 
examined in light of eighteenth cen- 
tury political thought. 
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monarch assumed a personal right of sovereignty, predating the 
constitution and invested by god. In the latter the monarchical 
authority is a proprietary right whereby the monarch rules in a 
magisterial capacity for the good of the state. Like others in the 
eighteenth century Argenson carefully distinguished between 
monarchy and despotism. In despotism the ruler confused his 
own passions with the public good, rewarded and punished 
arbitrarily, and admitted no law higher than himself. In the true 
monarchy the authority was balanced but not shared; the rule of 
law prevailed. The monarch recognized that his power came from 
a contract, and that consequently he must obey the fundamental 
law; he combined executive and legislative functions in exercising 
his authority. Argenson conceded that although the monarch 
should exercise his powers in accord with equity and reason, he 
tended to establish himself as the supreme judge in matters of 
reason and conscience and was consequently able to change law at 
will. He did not, however, accept the constitutional checks on 
monarchical power supported by other eighteenth century 
theorists. He rejected separated powers and intermediary powers 
as means for checking royal authority; moral law was the only 
guarantee against arbitrary government. When compared to 
other governments the monarchical form was preferred for rea- 
sons of expedience, continuity, effectiveness, and general work- 
ability (pp.11, 13-15). 

The discussion of principles centres on the problem of the 
function of the state and the means for perfecting the government 
so that it could render men happier and the state stronger. First 
he argued that knowledge of past political abuses derived from 
memoirists and political speculators was inadequate as a basis for 
political knowledge. Man must learn to understand and control 
his social environment through the utilization of empirical 
science, z.e. the science of politics”, a science less fully developed 


17 Argenson was not the first in the ‘science of politics’. 444é de Saint- 
eighteenth century to use the term Pierre used it in his Projet pour per- 
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than other sciences because political leaders had neglected to make 
use of knowledge derived from reflection and calculation. The 
immediate goal of political science—to secure human happiness 
—could be achieved only if the statesman concentrated more on 
internal than external affairs. ‘Les flateurs’, observed Argenson, 
‘persuadent aux Princes que le dedans ne doit servir qu’aux 
affaires du dehors; le devoir leur dit le contraire’ (p.18). Attention 
should be given to such internal matters as agrarian problems, 
internal order, economic security and individual freedom. Polit- 
ical power should be utilized for social purposes. However, all 
was to be done under the general rule of liberty; laws would leave 
free those whose conduct was beneficial to society and repress 
those whose conduct troubled the general order. 

There is little doubt that this argument in toto rested on 
Argenson’s own experience and knowledge developed during his 
reform intendancy in Hainault and Cambresis and later (as seen 
in Journal et mémoires) through his criticism of the social and 
economic policies of the government of Louis xv. Thus, the 
astute observer and critic of the Journal et mémoires became the 
pragmatic theorist of the Considérations sur le gouvernement. 
Second, for the type of government most suitable to fulfill these 
ends, Argenson urged the sovereign to imitate god in the exercise 
of sovereign and public power. ‘Dieu governe, Dieu concourt; 
mais il laisse agir librement les causes secondes: un Roi doit régler 
par lui-méme les principales affaires de son Etat & le reste par ses 
Officiers, les premières par une action immédiate, les secondes par 
un pouvoir émané & délégué” (pp.22-23). The sovereign, in 
imitation of god, should sustain and protect some while encourag- 
ing others; he should not divide public power; he should curb 
individual liberty when misused and examine all with an untiring 
sense of justice (p.24). Third, he argued that a government 


fectionner le gouvernement des états. term see G. N. Clark, The Seventeenth 
Boulainvilliers also used it in his Etats century (New York 1961), pp.213-215. 
de la France. For earlier uses of the 
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conducted by the king and subordinate officials to whom power 
had been delegated was the type best suited to achieve those ends. 
The true art of government provided for a mixture of attention 
and abandonment in so far as individuals were concerned and the 
same principle applied to units larger than the individual such as 
the village, the province, and the citizen body. Individual interest 
could only be brought into harmony through common opposi- 
tion to a third interest!*. This applied not only to individuals but 
also to larger individualized segments; the sovereign must know 
where it was necessary to generate or curb interests. Argenson 
recommended that bodies of citizens be able to assemble, to 
counsel, and to act with a degree of independence similar to that 
of early commune governments. In that way a true democracy 
would be able to exist in the midst of monarchy”. The sovereign 
courts (1764, pp.28-29) and the estates-general (both national 


18 Rousseau’s reference to this com- 
ment is the basis for his own statement 
in Du contrat social: ‘Il y a souvent 
bien de la différence entre la volonté 
de tous & la volonté générale: celle-ci 
ne regarde qu’à l’intérét commun, 
l’autre regarde à l'intérêt privé, 8 
n’est qu’une somme de volontés par- 
ticulières: mais òtez de ces mêmes 
volontésles plus &les moins qui s’entre 
détruisent, reste pour somme des diffé- 
rences la volonté générale.’ Rousseau 
adds a footnote citing the Argenson 
statement and says: ‘Il eut pu ajouter 
que l’accord de tous les intéréts se 
forme par opposition à celui de cha- 
cun. S'il n’y avoit point d'intérêts 
différens, à peine sentiroit-on l’in- 
térêt commun qui ne trouveroit jamais 
d’obstacle: tout iroit de lui-même & la 
Politique cesseroit d’être un art 
(Œuvres, Genève 1782), ii.45-46. 

19 the term démocratie has caused 
some confusion. For instance abbé de 
Saint-Pierre in a letter to Argenson on 
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this problem writes: ‘2. PEtat démo- 
cratique est celui où le peuple a la 
pluralité des voix à la souveraine puis- 
sance là ou cete souveraine puissance 
ne rezide point dans cete pluralité des 
voix du peuple, ce n’est plus démocra- 
tie. De là il suit qu'il y a contradiction à 
dire qu’on peut utilement anploier 
quelque choze de la démocratie dans le 
gouvernement monarchique, puisque 
la souveraine puissance ne se peut et ne 
se doit jamais divizer, et consiste 
toujours dans l’unité car la pluralité 
des voix est elle méme une, c’est une 
unité. De là il suit qu'il ne faut point 
prendre pour titre jusqu’où la démocra- 
tie peut étre admize dans le gouverne- 
ment monarchique See letter dated 
8 April 1738, attached to Ms.2337. 
Argenson uses the term démocratie in 
a social rather than a political sense. 
Démocratie is contrasted to noblesse 
and appears to be equated with the 
middle class. 
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and provincial) were obstructions to reform (p.30). The monarchy 
was the only agency for bringing about progressive changes. 
Rathery writes, ‘en général, ce qu’il rêve pour instrument de ses 
plans d’amélioration intérieure, ce n’est point une grande 
assemblée délibérante, c’est un roi puissant qui joindrait l’autorité 
absolue à la force de la raison’ (Journal, vol.i, p.xlii). In more 
practical terms he called for a government in which authority 
was divided between a national body and a municipal body. Royal 
authority judged the need for law and maintained it whereas 
public interest supervised it and executed it through assemblies at 
various levels. In accord with this general programme he assigned 
distinct and separate powers to royal officials and to popular 
officials. 

In his subsequent discussion of contemporary European gov- 
ernment and the political history of France he gave concrete 
examples of what he rejected in government. He classified, 
arranged and politically compared seventeen political units under 
the previously defined categories of aristocracy, democracy and 
monarchy, identifying England and Sweden as examples of 
mixtures of the three elements (1764, pp.38-116). He examined 
the effect of the aristocratic element in certain societies and 
through comparison showed how aristocratic groups pursuing 
class interest had tended in some cases to hinder the government 
and to limit the development of society, whereas the democratic 
elements had cooperated with the government. He concluded that 
the governments best able to produce social justice were govern- 
ments which combined the monarchical and democratic elements 
(pp-47, 51-53, 57-64, 89-90, 94). Several specific problems which 
he discussed deserve comment. Argenson found that mixed 
governments in which legislative power was distributed between 
the monarchical, aristocratic and democratic segments of a society 
degenerated rapidly as these elements came into conflict with one 
another. He did not share the enthusiasm of Voltaire or Montes- 
quieu for the English constitution. Royal authority in England, 
he thought, would be eventually destroyed as ministerial despots 
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and corrupted members of parliament clashed®. He believed that 
aristocratic governments were subject to the demands of groups 
in power and the public interests and public security were sacri- 
ficed to the desires of these ruling cliques. He praised democratic 
societies (in particular Holland) where public interest continued 
to serve as a guide for the people and law was used to secure 
liberty for the individual; but pointed out that lack of centralized 
control (as in the United Provinces) reduced the effectiveness of 
the government in time of war and severe crisis. He criticized the 
despotic governments of Spain and Turkey (1764, pp.60-61, 68- 
73, 84, 89-90). 

Argenson examined France asa separate case treated historically 
along the lines laid down by the defenders of the thèse royale 
rather than comparatively as he had the European states. He 
used the historical argument to refute certain historical and 
‘Germanist’ arguments offered by Boulainvilliers and to demon- 
strate historically the failure of intermediate powers; his argu- 
ment for the monarchical form ofgovernment was not historically 
based. He attacked intermediary powers and their pretensions on 
historical grounds, describing feudal law as a usurpation upon 
royalty. He rejected intermediary powers on practical grounds as 
well, z.e. on the grounds that the nobility in the past had a tendency 
to contribute to anarchy rather than order. 

Three problems merit discussion: his comments on feudalism, 
his attacks on the foundations of aristocratic power, and his 
criticism of the practice of venality. The feudal regime, accord- 
ing to Argenson, was based upon inequality developed from acts 
of usurpation and the rights of the stronger over the weaker, and 
perpetuated through birth and property rights. Too late the 
monarchy discovered that this had created internal disorder and 
resulted in a general disregard of public interest. The monarchs 
attempted to limit the power of the aristocracy by limiting their 


20 (1764), pp.40-41. In spite of living testimonial to Argenson's ideas. 
Argenson's attitude toward England See Voltaire to Argenson 8 May 1739 
Voltaire thought that England was a (Best.1913). 
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power solely to the possession of the fief, by the admission of men 
without birth rights to the ranks of the aristocracy, and finally in 
the seventeenth century by detaching the aristocracy from their 
lands, permitting them to live at court, and distinguishing them 
solely with honorific titles (pp.145-149, 163). Thus, he rejected 
the basis of aristocratic power and denounced the principle of an 
hereditary nobility as one of the major obstacles to equality, and 
criticized private property as a cause of this inequality. However, 
he did not advocate the abolition of private property, but the 
abolition of the right of succession and the right of preferential 
primogeniture because it favoured the establishment of a patriar- 
chal regime (p.228). Finally, he condemned the practice of venal 
office holding in the most thoroughgoing attack in the first half of 
the century”. This condemnation of venality was of central 
importance to his political treatise and his political thought. He 
presented an historical description of the development of venal 
office holding from the reign of Louis x1 to the eighteenth cen- 
tury (1764, pp.149 ff.); the practice resulted in the alienation of the 
king’s principal prerogatives, e.g. the choice of officials and the 
delegation of their authority (p.150), the alienation of the public 
function of the king (pp.152-153), the substitution of fortune for 
merit and the consequent destruction of equality. Advocating the 
destruction of venality he says, ‘L’extinction totale de la vénalité 
seroit faire certainement un grand pas au bonheur public. Cette 
réforme est d’un besoin plus ou moins pressant dans les diffé- 
rentes parties du Gouvernement’ (p.198). 

However, the practice of venality could not be abolished with- 
out first creating a new mode of nomination, and devising a means 
for making it financially feasible. The sole criteria for the naming 
of officials ought to be merit and talent. In his ‘Plan du gouverne- 
ment proposé pour la France’ he described in detail the steps to 
be taken to establish the proper procedure for nomination and 


21 F. Ford, Robe and sword (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1953), pp.120-121. 
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appointment. Rules regarding age and time of service must be 
specified; merit and experience should be stressed; rules once 
established should not be derogated without explanation and 
review. Other steps should also be taken. Officials should be 
allocated a salary proportional to their work. Precautions ought 
to be taken where officials handled large sums of money. The 
suppression of venality would continue to have a good effect 
upon the moral, political, and social order of France (p.228). 

Before proceeding to the administrative reform plan, it is 
necessary to comment on the central thrust of Argenson’s argu- 
ment: in giving priority to domestic problems as opposed to 
foreign affairs as the central concern of government he made it 
necessary to redefine political power in terms of its implementa- 
tion as a social force rather than a political force. On grounds of 
expediency and effectiveness rather than historical, religious or 
philosophical grounds he argued for a monarchical form of 
government as proving the most effective means for securing 
social justice. This is supported by his comparative and historical 
discussions in which he showed how aristocratic groups and 
governments had been destructive of social justice. 

Argenson offered an elaborate administrative reform pro- 
gramme in his ‘Plan du gouvernement proposé pour la France’ 
(pp.215-263). The 1764 plan (the 1784 plan is quite different, as 
suggested before) called for a gradual administrative reform 
introduced initially on a very limited scale and extended by a 
series of prescribed steps. France was subdivided into a number 
of small communes, each centred around a village, borough, or 
town; large cities were subdivided into smaller communes. The 
resulting uniformity of administration and the small size of the 
subdivisions would, he believed, facilitate better rule of each area. 
Communes combined to form parishes and parishes combined 
to form departments. Generally these subdivisions resembled 
future departments, arrondissements, and cantons. Each commune’s 
popular magistrates joined with others (usually not less than five) 
to discuss problems in common. Magistrates were chosen by an 
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intendant from a list of candidates selected by the commune. 
Local magistrates represented semi-autonomous communities in 
the central government. They levied taxes, supervised public 
works, established local industry, etc. Financial and police 
powers were carefully defined. Financial powers, ze. collecting 
taxes and the development of a system of single collection and 
single accounting, and police powers, i.e. law enforcement and 
regulatory practices, were defined. Magistrates were not per- 
mitted to exercise judicial powers because of their lack of train- 
ing. In magisterial assemblies, the magistrates deliberated from 
instructions fixed and prescribed by the intendant; they could 
proceed only under his instruction. Magistrates were domiciled 
in the commune; each new magistrate was elected annually. Con- 
tinuity of business and experience was maintained by the retention 
of officials (conseillers-pensionnaires) who had no power them- 
selves but served only as the depositories of the rules and practices 
of the assemblies. At the head of each department was an inten- 
dant of police and finance; he was the superior royal official in the 
department. He was not involved in litigious affairs; his duties 
and those of his subordinates (subdélégués) were inspectional 
rather than administrative in character; they were confined to 
financial and police matters while judicial and military duties were 
performed by other royal officials trained in such matters. The 
extent of the intendant’s authority was derived from the fact that 
they were to confer with and criticize the magistrate and remove 
him from power when necessary. The intendant and other royal 
officials were subordinate to the Conseil and the ministers. An 
intendant was limited to a three year term of office. 

In his projected administrative plan Argenson excluded certain 
traditional groups from certain types of authority. The aristo- 
cracy played no rôle in the political organization. Parlements 
through which the aristocracy had traditionally exercised its 
influence were excluded from administrative, fiscal, and legal 
matters; internal tolls, duties, and feudal privileges were removed; 
venality was abolished (pp.253, 261). The redivision of France in 
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terms of the three subdivisions was done for the purpose of 
breaking down the traditional feudal and customary divisions 
and centres of aristocratic power. Argenson anticipated difficul- 
ties arising between the magistrates and local aristocracy. Magis- 
trates were authorized to act in the name of the king; they would 
be supported by royal and military authority. Intendants checked 
local aristocracy by reminding them of the royal prerogative of 
magistrates. Disputes arising between magistrates and aristocrats 
were taken before sovereign courts (pp.158, 254-256). 

What can be concluded? The first question, i.e. the text problem 
appears to have been a problem unnecessarily difficult. Paulmy’s 
statement on the matter is supported by a comparative examina- 
tion of the extant manuscripts. The second question, i.e. the 
thrust of his political ideas, seems to have had all too conventional 
an interpretation with the possible exception of Lichtenberger 
and Gay. Argenson scholars have traditionally dealt with this 
work in terms of enlightened despotism, the reconciliation of 
monarchical and democratic forms of government, or that eigh- 
teenth century controversy from which Argenson emerges as a 
revisionist defender of the thèse royale. While it is true that Argen- 
son was viewed by his contemporaries as a key figure in this 
controversy, it must be pointed out that he supported monarch- 
ical government on utilitarian grounds rather than historical 
grounds and in so doing posed a potentially greater threat to the 
supporters of the thèse royale and the monarchical form of govern- 
ment than the supporters of the thèse nobiliare. Argenson shifted 
the grounds of the argument because he visualized political 
power as being used for social ends rather than political ends, and 
because of his redefinition of the ends of political power in terms 
of social justice he found support from administrative experience 
rather than history. What is important is not that he shifted the 
basis for the thèse royale but that in doing so he redefined the ends 
to which political power could be put. Furthermore, as one 
examines the pages of the Journal et mémoires for the last ten 
years of Argenson’s life, it becomes increasingly evident as many 
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have noticed that he grew disillusioned with the monarchical 
form of government and showed support for republicanism. 
There is little doubt that this shift is due to the failure of the 
monarchical form of government to secure the social objectives 
which Argenson had earlier sought to secure by means of it. His 
convictions regarding the utilization of political power for the 
end of social justice do not diminish during these years. Further- 
more, Argenson's influence on Rousseau on this very point 
(without its monarchical overtones) was acknowledged by Rous- 
seau and this was perhaps reinforced by the fact that it was 
Rousseau's praise of Argenson's manuscript which led to its 
publication in 1764. 
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Abraham s sacrifice of Isaac viewed by 
the English deists 


by Günter Gawlick 


The history of English deism is, to some extent, the history of 
successive efforts to settle the mutual relation between ethics 
and revealed religion. Up to the seventeenth century the accepted 
view was that ethics was founded on religion, or in other words, 
that man learnt from the revealed word of god what his moral 
duties were, and that he had first to be a believer if he wished to 
render obedience to god’s will. This view involved serious diffi- 
culties which the course of European history since the Reforma- 
tion brought to light. It became evident that different forms of 
revealed religion could not co-exist in peace as long as everybody 
considered belief in one particular revelation or in the creed of 
one particular church the first and supreme condition of god’s 
favour. It dawned upon the thoughtful that there must be moral 
obligations antecedent to, and independent of, divine revelation. 

The story of Abraham and Isaac as told in Genesis xxii gave an 
illustration of the problems involved. Abraham had an only son 
who was born to him late in life and for whom god had made great 
promises: Isaac was to be the father of many nations. One day 
god ‘tried’ Abraham and told him to take his son to Morija and 
offer him as a burnt-offering. Abraham, who did not question the 
command, submitted to god’s will and prepared everything for the 
sacrifice, thus giving an example of faith and obedience which is 
recommended in the New testament. At the last moment he was 
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prevented from executing the command, by the appearance of 
an angel telling him to offer a ram instead of his son. 

In the course of Jewish as well as of Christian intellectual 
history, this Biblical text has occasioned a great deal of comment. 
Considering the details of the story, it is not surprising that it has 
been variously understood. The more important among the 
innumerable interpretations were collected and analyzed in David 
Lerch’s book /saaks Opferung christlich gedeutet. Eine auslegungs- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung’. Lerch rightly calls Gen. xxii a 
‘Priifstein für das Verständnis der Offenbarung’ (p.225, n.1), for 
as a rule the interpretation of this text is closely connected with 
the account the expositor gives of revelation in general. Lerch has 
very little to say on the way the ‘case of Abraham’ was treated 
during the Enlightenment period. It is true that it then received 
scanty treatment as compared with the lengthy expositions by the 
fathers of the church or the Protestant reformers. Still, what the 
religious philosophers of the enlightenment period had to say 
to Gen. xxii deserves to be noticed, for it gives us a clue to their 
understanding of ethics and revealed religion and may modify, if 
not correct, the traditional view that the deists rejected revelation 
altogether. 

It may be mentioned beforehand that the English deists did not 
obviate the difficulties of the text by resorting to what is called 
the typologicalinterpretation, according to which Isaacacquiescing 
to be sacrificed by this father was a typos or prefiguration of Christ 
offering himself to take away the sins of mankind. This inter- 
pretation could be given only by those who believed that Christ 
was the son of god and that by sacrificing himself he reconciled 
god and mankind ina supernatural way. The deists did not believe 
that Christ was the son of god in the traditional sense of the words; 
they took him to be a human being, significant not by his alleged 
miraculous descent and spectacular death, but by the sublimity 


1 Beiträge zur historischen Theo- 
logie, xii. Tübingen 1950. 
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and purity of his moral ideas. As in their view Christ’s death on 
the cross had no immediate effect on the salvation of mankind, 
so it could not explain or justify its alleged typos, the intended 
sacrifice of Isaac. The denial of traditional Christology made it 
therefore possible for the deists to apply their moral criticism to 
Gen. xxii. The emphasis which they put on the moral aspect of 
the “case of Abraham’, may seem exaggerated. No doubt they 
underrated the religious aspect of the case, but on the other hand 
they brought some problems to light which had been neglected 
by the theologians and called for discussion. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the father of English deism, 
apparently was the first to offer that kind of criticism of Gen. xxii 
which was to become characteristic of the deists. In his posthum- 
ously published Dialogue between a tutor and his pupil? he touched 
upon human sacrifices in ancient religion—a practice which 
‘wicked priests’ had invented and pretended to have been 
commanded by their angry gods. The tutor (who throughout 
the dialogue speaks for Herbert) calls the belief that human 
sacrifices should be necessary to appease the gods ‘an impiety of 
the highest degree . . . contrary both to reason and conscience’. 
The pupil (who on several occasions shows himself a thoughtful 
reader of the Bible) cites the obvious parallel from the Old 
testament, frankly owning that he ‘did never read, without 
astonishment, in the holy writ, where it is said God commanded 
Abraham to offer his son Isaac, as an holocaust or burnt-offering, 
and that Abraham, without dispute or inquiry whether the voice 
came from God, resolved presently to render a prompt obedience 
thereunto’ (p.77). The words I have put in italics indicate 
Herbert’s approach: he wondered how Abraham could be sure 
that it was god who commanded him to sacrifice his son. It was 


2 (London 1768). The doubts that but see his La Vita, le opere, i tempi di 
have been raised by M. M. Rossi Edoardo Herbert di Chirbury (Firenze 
against the authenticity of the Dia- 1947), iii.315-321. 
logue do not seem convincing to me; 
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not mere curiosity on Herbert's part which prompted this 
question; he knew we must answer it if we are to accept Abraham’s 
behaviour as an exemplary instance of faith and obedience; we 
must, therefore, have a criterion by which we can decide on the 
origin of such a command when placed in similar circumstances. 
The text makes clear that this is what Herbert meant, for the 
pupil immediately wants to know from his tutor, ‘what a rational 
man should do in such a case’. The answer anticipates the spirit 
of the Enlightenment; it is given in the character of a ‘rational 
person’ who takes no notice of the ‘revelations and mysteries of 
the theological schools’ (p.78), not actually denying them, but 
ignoring them as being irrelevant to the matter in hand. The 
rational person trusts to the ‘dictates of common reason’ which 
are the only reliable guides of moral action and moral judgment. 
The laws of god and nature forbidding ‘all homicide, par- 
ticularly that of a parent’s destroying his own child with his 
own hands, without any offence given by him’, are written 
into everybody’s heart with such transcendent clarity that 
no pretended revelation which contradicts them has a chance to 
be acknowledged as divine. The Deus optimus maximus—such is 
Herbert’s shortest formula for the philosophic concept of god— 
cannot give a command so much at variance with ‘his other pious 
commands mentioned in the holy writ’, for in so doing he would 
undermine all rational belief in his own existence. The tutor 
therefore, if he heard a voice commanding him to sacrifice his 
son, would ‘believe that this voice came rather from some wicked 
spirit than from God’ (p.78). 

Though Herbert left no doubt how he would have acted if he 
had been in Abraham’s place, he hesitated to draw the obvious 
conclusion concerning Abraham’s belief. He did not say that it 
was merely an illusion, but thought it possible that god, by some 
irresistible power, constrained Abraham to believe that the 
command came from him. He implied, however, that this irre- 
sistible power, though strong enough to convince Abraham, 
would not convince somebody else that the command came from 
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god. So Abraham's belief, if not doubtful in itself, had no 


exemplary value for posterity?. 

As Herbert's remarks on Gen. xxii remained unpublished until 
1768, it is impossible that they should have had much influence; 
it is not impossible, however, that one or the other of the later 
deists saw them in manuscript‘. In any case the deists from Toland 
onwards made no perceptible use of Herbert’s writings, published 
or otherwise. It has often been maintained that they received their 
philosophical impulse not from Herbert, but from Locke. This 
is true up to a point, but it does not mean that Locke was a deist, 
nor even that he sympathised with the deists. As to the ‘case of 
Abraham’, he could not have influenced them, because he never 
referred to Gen. xxii. What he said on a similar case in the Old 
testament makes it highly probable that his views on the sacrifice 
of Isaac, if he had expressed them, would not have satisfied the 
deists*. 

John Toland, who in 1696 opened what is called the deistic 
controversy, was for his interpretation of Gen. xxii indebted to the 
Latitudinarians, above all to John Tillotson. As Tillotson had 
some influence on eighteenth century religious thought, orthodox 
as well as heterodox, it is worthwhile to consider his views on 
Gen. xxii. In his sermon on The Excellence of Abraham's faith 
and obediencef, he found Abraham’s faith to be exemplary mainly 


3 from the expression “some irre- 
sistible power” the pupil somewhat 
rashly concludes that Abraham had 
not “the liberty to assent or dissent’ or 
‘the choice of obeying or disobeying’ 
the command and so could not pro- 
perly be said to undergo a trial of his 
faith and obedience, The tutor wisely 
declines to enter upon this question 
and refers him to ‘our learned divines” 


79). 
4 if Charles Blount made use of the 
Dialogue in manuscript, as is often 


assumed, he certainly did not pay 
attention to the passage dealing with 
Abraham. 

5 see Locke’s early essay An obligatio 
legis naturalis sit perpetua et universalis, 
in Essays on the law of nature, ed. 
W. von Leyden (Oxford 1954), with 
the reference to Exod. xii.35-36 
(p.200). 

6 (1686), reprinted in Two hundred 
sermons and discourses, ed. R. Barker 
(London 1712), i.11-21. 
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on account ofits reasonableness. Among the objections that could 
be raised against the story, the apparent immorality of human 
sacrifice was the least: Abraham need not have scruples about 
sacrificing his son at god’s command, since he who is the author 
of life has an absolute power over it and may resume what he has 
given at any time; he may even make man an instrument in the 
execution of his sovereign will. It is true, man has a natural 
affection for his kind, but this must not stand in the way of his 
obedience; god has “written no law in any man’s heart to the 
prejudice of his sovereign right’ (p.15). 

The strongest objection of all, Tillotson thought, was ‘the 
horrible consequence of the thing which seemed to clash with 
former revelations and to make void the promise which god had 
before made to Abraham’. This objection carried so much weight 
that it threw doubt on the truth of the revelation in which 
Abraham was given the fatal command. By using his reasoning 
power Abraham, however, satisfied himself in this matter, and 
this is why his faith and obedience are recommended in the New 
testament: he acted on the principle that whatever is proposed to 
our faith must be free of contradiction—a principle lying at the 
heart of rationalist orthodoxy as well as of deism. The seeming 
contradiction between god’s former promises and his present 
command could only be resolved, according to Tillotson, if 
Isaac’s death was assumed not to be final, because god would 
resurrect him and then fulfil his promises. There was then ‘no 
instance or example of any such thing in the world as the resurrec- 
tion of one from the dead’, but Abraham found an argument 
whereon to rest his belief in Isaac’s survival: he reasoned that god 
who had given him his son in a miraculous manner, when he and 
his wife were past the age ofhaving children, was able by another 
miracle to restore his son to life after he was dead, and to make 
him the father of many nations. Thus the contradiction was 
resolved and Abraham could reasonably obey the command he 
had received. If he had not found a way of resolving the contra- 
diction, he could not have obeyed, for ‘from the believing of 
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plain contradictions and impossibilities, [faith] always desires to 
be excused’ (p.16). 

From the case of Abraham, Tillotson drew some general 
conclusions which illustrate his place in the history of rational 
theology and set the tone for the age of enlightenment, viz. 1. that 
‘human nature is capable of clear and full satisfaction concerning 
a divine revelation’ (apparently he overlooked that mere con- 
sistency between god’s utterances was a necessary, but not a 
sufficient criterion of their being divinely revealed), and 2. that 
there is ‘a great and necessary use of reason in matters of faith’. 
For it was only by reasoning that Abraham could reconcile the 
two revelations, and his reasoning was based on the ‘natural 
notion or principle’ that god cannot contradict himself—a 
principle which carried more conviction with it than any revela- 
tion whatsoever (p.17)’. 

Toland came very close to Tillotson’s interpretation of Gen. 
xxii. His interest in the text differed of course from that of the 
Latitudinarian divine, for he did not preach on the ‘father of the 
faithful’, but referred to him mainly to guard himself against 
theological criticism of his own doctrines. The principal doctrine 
he proposed in Christianity not mysterious was that the Christian 
religion contained no truths that could not reasonably be held 
because they were unintelligible, ‘for, to speak freely, contra- 
diction and mystery are but two emphatic ways of saying 


Clarke, who dealt with it at some 
length, tried to answer it by a scho- 


7 a similar interpretation of Gen. xxii 
was given by Arthur Bury in The 


Naked gospel (London 1691), pp.18-22 
and Latitudinarius orthodoxus (Lon- 
don 1697), pp.15-16, 26-27, 31, and 
was later elaborated in a philosophical 
manner by Samuel Clarke in Sermons 
on several subjects (Works, London 
1738, i.173-179). Both of them found 
the main problem in the apparent con- 
tradiction between god’s former pro- 
mise and his later command. Bury did 
not mention the moral objection at all; 


lastic distinction of three kinds of evil. 
He classified the sacrifice commanded 
in Gen. xxii under what was forbidden 
by the express will of god as well as by 
the law of nature, which meant that it 
was not unalterably evil in itself and 
might be allowed under special cir- 
cumstances. Clarke abandoned this 
faulty distinction when he dealt once 
more with the ‘case of Abraham’ in a 
sermon of 1718 (Works, ii.459-465). 
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nothing” (1696 ed., p.140). He anticipated an objection to this: 
It might be the nature of faith that it could embrace truths beyond 
the grasp of reason. He encountered the objection with a Lockean 
idea of faith: “All faith or persuasion must necessarily consist of 
two parts, knowledge and assent. “Tis the last indeed which 
constitutes the formal act of faith, but not without the evidence 
of the first” (p.133). From whatever reason we assent to a propo- 
sition the thing stated in that proposition must be clearly con- 
ceived; we cannot assent to a proposition the meaning of which is 
unintelligible. The fact, however, that we are commanded to 
believe the truths revealed by Christ, is sufficient proof that there 
are no mysteries among them. ‘Obligations to believe do there- 
fore suppose a possibility to understand’ (p.140). But there was 
still another obstacle: Did not the New testament recommend 
Abraham’s faith, no matter whether it satisfied Toland’s criterion 
or not? Abraham evidently believed the fatal command to come 
from god although he had previously received the promise that 
Isaac should be the father of many nations. ‘Did Abraham blindly 
obey then, without reconciling the apparent contradiction 
between God's present command and his former promises?” 
(p.136). Toland resolved the contradiction with the help of 
Heb. xi. 19: Abraham reasoned with himself that god was able to 
revive Isaac by a miracle, as he was miraculously born according; 
to another promise, after his parents were past having children 
and therefore ‘as good as dead”. In this Toland saw an instance of 
“very strict reasoning from experience, from the possibility of the 
thing and from the power, justice, and immutability of him that 
promised it’ (p.137). The whole New testament, in his opinion, 
showed that faith meant nothing but ‘a most firm persuasion 
built upon substantial reasons” (p.138). 

Ever since the publication of Christianity not mysterious Toland 
has been called a deist. But he was no deist, if by deism is meant the 
rejection of revelation in toto. As his treatment of Gen. xxii shows, 
he did not reject revelation, nor did he betray any doubt that 
there was such a thing as a special revelation given to a particular 
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person. Heaccepted Abraham as an example of faith and obedience 
and was so much bent on proving his faith to have been free of 
contradiction that he did not stop to consider whether god’s 
command was consistent with the rules god had given for man’s 
conduct, and how Abraham could be sure that the command to 
sacrifice his son came from god. The problem was for him 
essentially the same as for Tillotson, viz. how did Abraham 
reconcile the two revelations, for if he had not reconciled them he 
must have shown what Latitudinarians and deists equally 
abhorred: blind faith. This is why Toland did not notice the 
difficulty which his solution implied: he got rid of one contra- 
diction, but was left with another. 

It is true god never contradicts himself; the two revelations 
given to Abraham must therefore be consistent with each other. 
But does not the command to sacrifice a human being contradict 
the law that human life should be respected? Toland overlooked 
that a god who gave a command in flat contradiction with natural 
morality was no less a tyrant than a god who demanded belief in 
mysteries. For human reason can embrace neither; it can as little 
acknowledge an obviously immoral command to have come from 
god, as it can believe contradicting or unintelligible statements to 
be divinely revealed. Toland presumably accepted Tillotson’s 
explanation of the command to sacrifice Isaac, but on his own 
basic assumptions it was not acceptable. He asked the question, 
‘to what end should God require us to believe what we cannot 
understand?’ (p.143), but he omitted to ask the corresponding 
question, to what end god should require us to do what we cannot 
reconcile to his own moral law. Toland threw out the divine 
tyrant by the front door, but let him in again by the back door. 
So his interpretation of Gen. xxii could not be the last word on the 
matter. Instead it was the first in a series of comments which 
increased in critical rigour. 

It was Thomas Chubb who first developed the deistical inter- 
pretation of Gen. xxii in some detail. He did not refer to this text 
in passing, as Toland had done, but treated it fully in connection 
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with the fundamentals of religion which he sought to establish in 
one of his tracts. True religion, he points out in The Previous 
question with regard to religion, must be “either what God has 
arbitrarily made the condition of his favour, or else that which in 
the nature of things renders men the suitable object of it’ (p.213). 
For Chubb true religion can only be founded on ‘the nature of 
things’, for to hold the opposite view is to make religion depen- 
dent on revelation and human tradition. Only if religion is founded 
on ‘the moral fitness of things’ (such is his ever recurrent phrase), 
god can be acknowledged as that wise and benign being which 
nature proclaims, and man can attain true religion by his natural 
capacities, decide what is a divine revelation and discover its true 
sense and meaning. Only if religion is founded on ‘the moral 
fitness of things’, it can be plain, simple, uniform, and unalterable, 
the same in all ages, in all countries, and in all worlds where there 
are creatures similar to men (p.218). The moral fitness of things is 
the standard by which everything that is claimed to be divinely 
revealed must be judged. What agrees with it, may be divinely 
revealed; but what disagrees with it, cannot be so. The criterion is 
necessary, but not sufficient; from the practical point of view, 
however, it is entirely satisfactory. If we erroneously assume that 
a doctrine agreeing with the moral fitness of things is divinely 
revealed, our mistake will be of no consequence; but if we 
erroneously assume that a doctrine containing moral enormities 
is divinely revealed, our mistake will be of disastrous conse- 
quences. 

Chubb did not at first intend to apply his principles to Gen. xxii. 
He did so only on provocation. A reader of his tract took offence 
at him for subjecting god to rules independent of his will and 
impairing his sovereignty; he cited Abraham as an example 
proving that man must unconditionally obey god’s sovereign 
will. For to obey conditionally was to make our obedience 


8 (1725), reprinted in A Collection of 
tracts (London 1730), pp.211-220. 
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dependent on our fallible judgment. As god would never give a 
command that was not in accordance with the moral fitness of 
things, he must be obeyed unconditionally. In his answer, Chubb 
accepted the premiss, but denied the consequence. The problem 
facing Abraham was not whether a divine command should be 
obeyed, but whether a particular command wasa divine command. 
As the thing commanded appeared ‘morally unfit’, Abraham could 
have no reasonable satisfaction that the command came from god; 
in fact, there was ‘the highest presumption to the contrary”.* To 
renounce the right of rational examination in such a case as this 
was to open the door to superstition and imposture, and thus 
contrary to true religion. A wise and benign being acting for the 
best of his creatures could therefore be expected, when it gave a 
command like the one given to Abraham, to make obedience 
possible by removing all doubt about its authorship; for god 
alone could remove what was in the way of obedience. Gen. xxii, 
however, said nothing at all about such a clarification, so the clue 
must be found in the circumstances of the story. As Chubb differed 
radically from Toland and the Latitudinarians by assuming that 
to kill an innocent person could never be right, he found the clue 
in the circumstance that god was said to have recalled thecommand 
before it was executed. Thus he satisfied himself that the command 
to sacrifice Isaac actually came from god, by arguing that it was 
objectionable, but not intended to be carried out. ‘I think, with 
submission, that the thing commanded was in itself morally 
unfit, and that god gave the command, not with an intent that 
it should be obeyed, but that he might take an occasion from it, 
to shew to Abraham and to all his posterity, the unfitness of all 
human sacrifices. And that this was the case is, I think, evident 
from the event’ (p.227)!0. 


9 A Supplement to the previous ques- could be divinely revealed, because it 
tion with regard to religion (1725), in was ‘antecedently fit’, though the 
A Collection of tracts, p.226. action commanded was not fit to be 

10inalater pamphlet, Chubb asserted done. That there might be a command 
that the command to sacrifice Isaac fit to be given, though the action 
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This interpretation of Gen. xxii seems unsatisfactory because 
it does not really answer the question how Abraham could know 
the command to have come from god, but makes something he 
could not possibly be aware of when he received the command, 
the justification of his obedience. Moreover, the fact that god 
recalled the command is liable to raise new doubts—doubts of 
god’s immutability and veracity. For it does not agree with his 
attributes that he should command Abraham to do something he 
knew to be morally unfit, with the intent to recall the command 
at the moment Abraham showed himself obedient to it. The 
traditional interpretation of Gen. xxii found no difficulty here, 
because the text says, at the very beginning of the chapter, that 
god ‘tried’ Abraham. But what could this word mean to a deist 
who was committed to a theory that eliminated all anthropo- 
morphic elements from the concept of god? Even if Chubb could 
somehow give the idea of trial a satisfactory meaning within the 
framework ofhis philosophical theology, it would still be difficult 
for him to explain why god should try Abraham's faith and 
obedience with a command he knew to be morally doubtful. 
His assumption that god in recalling the command ‘testified his 
dislike and shewed the unfitness of all such practices’ (p.227), 
does not help, for according to his principles Abraham could only 
acknowledge the withdrawal to be right if he first recognized the 
command to be morally unfit. But if he did, how could he then 


commanded was not fit to be done, he 
proved from king Solomon's judg- 
ment on the two harlots who quar- 
relled over the same child (1 Reg. iii). 
The command to divide the child in 
two was fit to be given, since it was a 
means to discover which of the two 
was the child’s mother. The case of 
Isaac was ‘exactly parallel’ to this. “To 
have taken away Isaac’s life would 
have been an unfit action, because not 
any circumstances attended the case 
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it, was a fit command. And the reason 
of this is as evident as in the former 
case, viz. because the command was 
not given in order to execution, and 
with an intent that it should be obeyed, 
but only to try the understanding, the 
faith, and the obedience of Abraham’ 
(The Case of Abraham, with regard to 
his being commanded by God, to offer his 
son Isaac in sacrifice, farther considered, 
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believe the command to have come from god, unless by mistake? 
Chubb’s account of the story is obviously incoherent. Its incon- 
sistencies result, strangely enough, from his unwillingness to aban- 
don the idea that Abraham actually had two revelations from god. 
He took it for granted that god himself had spoken to Abraham on 
both occasions, but could not square the text with his principles. 

There was a further difficulty which was noticed by another 
reader. In his Ænquiry concerning property (1717), Chubb had 
argued that god had an original property in his creatures which 
superseded their natural rights. This was entirely in a line with 
Latitudinarian doctrine, but in contradiction with his claim that 
the command to sacrifice Isaac was ‘morally unfit’. According to 
his own earlier doctrine, god might have suspended Isaac’s right 
to life and thus not have done anything morally unfit, because 
all moral fitness depended on the will of god as the creator of 
all beings and could be changed by his sovereign decree. Chubb 
saw the point of this objection and wrote another tract to answer 
it," in which he laid down a principle for the interpretation of 
Gen. xxii and retracted all his former statements that conflicted 
with it: ‘God is absolutely wise and good; that is to say, God 
always (without the least variation) conducts his actions by the 
rules of wisdom and goodness’ (p.240). Life is a natural good, 
therefore man is naturally obliged to protect life, especially a 
father who is the immediate cause of the life of his child. This is 
an obligation founded on the ‘nature of things’, independent of 
god’s will, nay of god’s existence: ‘It must and would be the same, 
if there were no such thing as a Deity’ (p.241). 

Chubb did not deny god’s original property in Isaac, but he 
denied that it could alter Abraham’s natural obligation to 
protect Isaac’s life, for god could not use his superior right ‘from 
mere sovereign pleasure’. To shorten Isaac’s life when it could be 
prolonged without any damage to creation as a whole, would be 
against the moral fitness of things, z.e. against that wisdom and 


11 The Case of Abraham, pp.240-246. 
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goodness which controlled god’s will. It would be even more 
against god’s wisdom and goodness if he made use of a man to take 
away Isaac’s life, for this would subvert the moral character of 
man’s obedience to his will. So Chubb stuck to the view that the 
thing commanded was morally wrong; but now he was ready to 
draw at least a tentative conclusion: Abraham could have no 
rational certainty that the command came from god; his doubt of 
its divine origin must be stronger than all extraordinary evidence 
for it. Neither a dream nor a vision nor a voice from heaven nor 
the appearance of an angel nor a miracle could remove the moral 
objection against the thing commanded (p.244-245). Chubb im- 
plied that Abraham was wrong to obey the command, that he 
ought to have rejected it as a devilish insinuation, and that his 
obedience was not rational, but blind. He recognized that this 
seemed incompatible with what the Bible said in praise of Abra- 
ham, but in his view, the contradiction was not real, but appa- 
rent: Abraham was not praised for his judgment or for the just- 
ness of his reasoning, but for his faith and obedience. 

But why should god have given a command of whose divine 
origin Abraham could have no rational certainty? Chubb revoked 
his former answer that god ‘tried’ Abraham and wished to show 
his dislike of human sacrifices, because this was ‘a bare conjecture’ 
(p.246). He gave a new answer which was more in accordance 
with his principles: “The command might be given in order to 
convince Abraham, that even his honesty and integrity, when not 
under the direction of his understanding, might mislead him in the 
conducting of his actions, of which (to appearance at least) this 
was an instance’ (p.246). Thus his interpretation of Gen. xxii took 
a surprising turn: god tried Abraham, but Abraham failed. He 
ought to have rejected the command because the thing com- 
manded was morally unfit. In other words: he could only 
have passed the trial if he had been guided by the principles of 
deism. 

Matthew Tindal did not explicitly deal with Gen. xxii. In 
Christianity as old as the creation (1730), a book which soon came 
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to be called ‘the Bible of the deists’, he did however quote a 
remark which Shaftesbury had made on it (p.97). The author of 
the Characteristics had cited the cases of Jephta and of Abrahamin 
support of his view that human sacrifices were not thought 
absolutely unlawful by the Jews. This view fitted his idea of 
history, for Shaftesbury did not share the opinion so common 
among the deists that there had been a golden age of pure religion 
in the beginnings of history: ‘In the early times of all religions 
when nations were yet barbarous and savage, there was ever an 
aptness or tendency toward the dark part of superstition, which, 
among other horrors, produced that of human sacrifice’ (ed. 
J. M. Robertson, ii.232). Tindal quoted this remark with obvious 
approval, but he did not enter upon the question whether Abraham 
had a divine warrant for his procedure. It is highly probable 
that Tindal would have answered it in the negative if he had 
explicitly put it, for in a similar case he openly rejected the idea 
that there might be a divine warrant for a morally doubtful action. 
Commenting upon the extermination of the Canaanites, for 
which the Jews pleaded a divine command (Deut.vii.16), he said: 
‘Such a command is pleaded in vain, except it can be shewn, 
that the thing supposed to be commanded is not inconsistent with 
the law of nature; which if god can dispense with in any case, he 
may in all; nor could his wisdom then prescribe any certain rule 
of conduct, either for himself or his creatures, but all would 
depend on an uncertain, fluctuating, arbitrary will’ (p.272). No 
miracle can prove such a command to have come from god, since it 
is only the thing commanded by which we can decide whether the 
miracle that accompanies it is worked by a good or by an evil 
spirit. On the other hand it is certain that god cannot give a 
command such as the Jews pleaded: ‘If the light of nature (the 
voice of God himself) teaches us, even to demonstration, that 
God is infinitely wise and good; does it not likewise demonstrate, 
that no command, not stamped with these characters, can come 
from him, much less a command inconsistent with all those duties 
that men as men owe to one another?’ (p.273). This was a strong 
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principle, waiting to be applied to Gen. xxii. The deists did not 
hesitate to do so, when the orthodox came to Abraham's aid. 
The battle was opened, on the part of the orthodox, by Patrick 
Delany”. He undertook to show, against Shaftesbury, Chubb and 
Tindal, that the command to sacrifice Abraham was not incon- 
sistent with the justice and goodness of god and that Abraham's 
obedience was such as became a wise and good man to render to 
his maker. Delany proclaimed, once more, the principle to which 
Tilloston had already resorted: ‘Is there a clearer dictate of reason 
than that God has an absolute right over the lives of all his 
creatures?’ (p.255). So Abraham need not scruple to obey his 
maker's command, for ‘what God can rightfully do, he can 
rightfully command to be done” (p.256). Itis beyond dispute that 
god acts only by the “eternal rules of reason’—but these are the 
rules not of human reason but divine. Delany did not say what he 
meant by divine reason, except that it was not bound by the laws 
of human reason. He proceeded, instead, to draw the consequences 
of his principle: since god, as the creator of all beings, has a right 
over his creatures prior to any natural right of their own, so 
obedience to his commands is a prior obligation, z.e. prior to the 
obligation we owe to the law of nature (p.251). To those who 
objected that the law of nature was part of god's own law and 
that god could not contradict himself, he gave a concise but 
scarcely convincing answer: ‘Obedience to the will of God, seen 
in the ordinarily establishment of things, must give way to the will 
of God extraordinary revealed” (p.253-254). Clearly this was a 
dangerous advance to enthusiasts of all descriptions; the argument 
was not improved when Delany uncovered his concept of god 
which closely resembled that of an absolute monarch reigning 
according to his pleasure. “Killing a son in obedience to a com- 
petent authority has evidently no more immorality in it than 
killing a mortal enemy. And is not the authority of God a com- 
petent authority? Is it the duty of a parent to slay a son, though 


12 Revelation examined with candour 
(London 1732), ii.232-288. 
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innocent and inoffending, in obedience to the commands of a 
magistrate, his captain, or his prince; —and is it no duty to do this 
in obedience to the commands of his maker?’ (p.265). Nor must 
we assume that Abraham was in doubt as to the origin of the 
command: he had experienced god’s presence several times in the 
past, so when the last trial came, he was well acquainted with 
god’s manner of appearing to human beings. ‘Will any man say 
that Abraham had not by this time sufficient reason to know 
certainly that this command came from God?” (p.273). Little did 
Delany know what the deists meant by rational satisfaction and 
certainty. For all their self-assurance, his words have a hollow 
ring: ‘I challenge all mankind to shew any one action, undertaken 
since the foundation of the world, upon a surer, a more deliberate 
or more settled conviction’ (p.276). By this he thought to have 
silenced ‘the importunate absurdity of such objectors”. But he was 
mistaken: the deists accepted the challenge”. 

In Thomas Morgan's work deistical criticism of the Old 
testament reached its height, for here the criterion of ‘moral truth’ 
was ruthlessly applied to Biblical history, and even unpleasant 


18 by this time the deists seem to have education, and proceeded from a vain 


influenced even churchmen. When the 
bishopric of Gloucester fell vacant in 
1733, Edmund Gibson, who as bishop 
of London had published several 
pamphlets against the deists, firmly 
opposed the plan to promote Thomas 
Rundle to the see of Gloucester and 
wrote to Walpole pointing out that 
Rundle was unfit for the office. At this 
juncture a fellow-clergyman de- 
nounced Rundle for his unorthodox 
views and gave Gibson a written 
account of how ‘upon some discourse 
of the controversies then afoot, 
[Rundle] took occasion to fall upon 
Abraham’s offering up his son Isaac, 
as an action unjust and unnatural; that 
it was the remains of his idolatrous 
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affectation of exceeding other nations 
that had indeed been guilty of human 
sacrifices but had not yet carried the 
point so far as with their own hands to 
attempt the slaying of an only child; 
that in order to justify and heighten 
his character in the esteem of his 
friends, he pretended a revelation 
from God, commissioning him to 
enter upon this bloody affair’. Having 
received the account, Gibson wrote 
again and threatened Walpole with his 
resignation from office if Rundle were 
promoted to the see. This was enough 
to prevent the promotion. See 
N. Sykes, Edmund Gibson, bishop of 
London, 1669-2748 (Oxford 1926), 
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conclusions were openly drawn whenever they seemed un- 
avoidable“. Morgan was so deeply aware of the gulf between 
some Biblical events and the moral law that he has more than once 
been compared to Marcion, the second century father of heresy, 
whom the discrepancies among the moral ideas advocated in the 
Bible induced to assume that the Old and the New testaments 
spoke of two different gods. The similarity of Marcion's and 
Morgan's views can be seen, e.g., in their treatment of Abraham. 
Marcion denied that the patriarch was saved by Christ in his 
descensus ad inferos, because he did not believe in the god of love 
who had sent Christ into the world, but believed in the cruel 
god of this world who demanded human sacrifices. The modern 
Marcion found fault with Abraham from the same reason; he was 
deeply convinced that the thing Abraham was told to do was 
immoral and that he was wrong to obey. But as Morgan was no 
dualist, he could not ascribe the fatal command to the cruel god 
of this world, the counterpart of the god of love, but had to 
explain it in terms of Abraham's fancy. He readily granted that 
Abraham had some such ‘belief or conceit’ that god had actually 
commanded him to sacrifice his son, but he thought it indemon- 
strable as well as incredible that god should have cancelled the law 
of nature and made it man’s duty to act contrary to all natural 
principles and sentiments. The supposition that god himself 
commanded the sacrifice ‘must unhinge the whole frame of nature 
and leave us human beings without any rule of action at all’. For 
upon such a supposition nothing would be just or unjust, morally 
fit or unfit antecedent to a positive will, which would reduce us 
to god’s ‘mere arbitrary will and pleasure’ (i.133-134). Now the 
breakdown of all moral standards founded on reason and inde- 
pendent of the revelation of god’s will would benefit only the 
priests who in Morgan’s opinion were ever ready to substitute 
their own will for the law of nature. To accept Abraham’s 


14 The Moral philosopher. In a dia- deist and Theophanes a Christian Jew 
logue between Philalethes a Christian (2nd ed. London 1738-1740). 
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obedience as an example of human submission to god’s will, was 
to all intents and purposes to advance the interests of the priest- 
hood. Morgan was well aware of the consequences which the 
notion of religious faith and obedience then prevailing had for 
society; he coined the term churchism to indicate them. 

As may be expected from this outline, The Moral philosopher 
was received with hostility by theologians and churchmen. 
Foremost among the numerous critics was John Leland who is 
best remembered for his View of the principal deistical writers, but 
who also published a separate work in answer to The Moral 
philosopher’. Leland tried to answer all the objections Morgan had 
raised against the Old testament, so he dealt extensively with the 
‘case of Abraham’, following largely the same line of argument as 
Tillotson and Delany. Abraham, he maintained, received the 
command by ‘extraordinary revelation which may be conveyed 
into the mind with such overpowering irresistible light and evi- 
dence that a man can no more doubt of it than of anything he 
hears or sees’ (i.156-157). However strange and unaccountable 
the command might appear, Abraham ‘knew by undoubted 
evidences’ that it was the same god that gave the command and 
that had given the promises; as he did not doubt that god ‘had 
wise and glorious ends in view in this particular method of 
procedure’, though he could not discern them, he exercised ‘an 
implicit dependence on the supreme wisdom and goodness, and an 
entire resignation to the divine will’ (p.158). Leland thus founded 
all certainty of a divine revelation on external as opposed to 
internal evidences; indeed, he rejected all hankering after internal 
evidences as a sign of human pride. Morgan, he thought, had 
found fault with the story because he presumed to subject god to 
the rules of human reason. But ‘it would be wrong to suppose that 
God is in all cases bound by our laws. His right and dominion 
over us is of a particular and transcendent nature, and not to be 


15 The Divine authority of the Old and 
New testament asserted (London 1738- 
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measured by our scanty rules, but by what is much superior to 
them, that is, by what appears to his own infinite mind to be, all 
things considered, fit and right, and best and properest in the 
whole” (p.173). God does not act arbitrarily; he acts from reasons, 
even though we happen to be ignorant of them. It seems best, 
therefore, to show an ‘absolute unreserved submission to the 
supreme being’ (p.175). 

In his reply, Morgan condensed Leland’s lengthy argument 
into a syllogism which made the logic of the case transparent: 
‘Whatever God has commanded, must be reasonable and fit, 
and ought consequently to be done, on the sole foot of his 
authority, abstracted from any prior reason or fitness of things, as 
appearing to the understanding. But God has commanded some 
things purely indifferent in their own nature, so far as we can see, 
and other things which must appear unreasonable to our weak 
understandings, abstracted from such immediate divine authority. 
Therefore things indifferent in themselves, or which might other- 
wise appear unreasonable and unfit to mere human reason, may be 
reasonable, fit, and necessary by divine authority’ (11.44). This 
syllogism covered the whole of the orthodox position, and it 
admirably fitted the ‘case of Abraham”. But was it conclusive? 
Morgan denied the minor, which indeed cannot be proved. For 
by what means can you prove a command to come from god 
which prescribes things indifferent or even unreasonable? No 
external evidence can outweigh the moral objections against 
such a command, as is clear from the ‘case of Abraham’. The law 
of nature and moral truth are always more certain than any miracle 
wrought to support such a command can be. 

Morgan then proposed a new solution to the riddle of Gen. xxii. 
He tentatively suggested that part of the text might be lost, 
possibly the part that would have set the whole story in its 
proper light. To fill the gap, he ventured the following conjecture: 
Abraham and his family were, at that time, the only adherents 
of the true god. His neighbours, who were idolaters, may have 
challenged him to prove that his god was the true god, i.e. the 
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creator and administrator of the world. The sacrifice of his son 
seemed apt to decide the point: if Abraham's god resurrected 
Isaac, they would all confess him to be the true god. Abraham 
was not only persuaded that Isaac would be resurrected, but 
conceived that god himself had inspired him with this persuasion. 
So he took up the challenge—but the experiment failed. ‘The 
event proved the contrary, and that God did not intend to 
propagate the true religion and worship in such a miraculous 
way” (ii.128). In this interpretation, god's trial of Abraham turns 
out to have been Abrahams trial of god—a boldly speculative 
move, which meets, no doubt, with great difficulties, but has the 
advantage of avoiding ‘the otherwise shocking circumstances to 
human nature’. It acquits god of the charge ofhaving commanded 
something immoral and emphasizes his holiness: god himself 
declines to propagate true religion by doubtful means. On the 
other hand, Morgan allows the withdrawal of the command to 
have been a divine revelation, for it is this which gives his inter- 
pretation its final point: Abraham is implicitly rebuked for having 
entertained an enthusiastic idea. 

However urgently Abraham’s faith is recommended to us, we 
cannot follow his example because it is not ‘well grounded’: 
‘Abraham’s faith here, however strong and overbearing, was yet 
presumptive, or an irrational enthusiastic persuasion, which God 
himself could never have been the author of” (ii.129). Faith an 
irrational enthusiastic persuasion—this is the general objection 
which the deists since the days of Shaftesbury had raised against 
the bigots of revealed religion. It was Morgan who specified it and 
applied it to the ‘father of the faithful’. Thus he resumed Chubb’s 
argument and gave it full force: Abraham was an example, not of 
faith founded on reason, but of credulity dissociated from reason. 
From this point of view, Gen. xxii assumed a totally different 
meaning: its lesson was not the necessity of faith, but the necessity 
of reason controlling faith. Besides, the chapter had a topical 
meaning: If Abraham, by the strength of his persuasion, was 
carried beyond the bounds of reason and truth, this ought to be 
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a warning to “our modern schematists’ (the theologians) not to 
push his error even farther by abusing those who ‘cannot give 
into the same enthusiastic scheme but require plain reason and 
consistent sense for what they believe”, under the names of “deists, 
free-thinkers, infidels, enemies to Christianity etc.’ (11.230). Thus 
the text which had always been accepted as an exhortation to 
believe in the god of revelation became, in Morgan’s hand, an 
apology for the deists. 

The Moral philosopher ran into a third volume which did not 
shed new light on the matter. Morgan tacitly dropped his conjec- 
ture about the missing part of the story and returned to the 
traditional view that it was a matter entirely between god and 
Abraham. He proposed another hypothesis by which he hoped to 
exclude all moral objections against god’s procedure: there had 
been no revelation, to begin with, but Abraham’s faith in god and 
in his providence was so lively as to cause hallucinations. ‘He 
was strongly persuaded in his own mind, that God would bless 
and prosper him in Isaac, and make of him a great nation; he 
firmly believed, that as God was able, so he would certainly raise 
his only son and heir from the dead, though he should sacrifice 
him and burn him to ashes; and he had strongly worked himself 
up into such a persuasion, that he concluded God in reality 
required it of him and expected it from him” (iii.96). His per- 
suasion was an illusion because god could neither demand nor 
pretend to demand from him such a thing as a human sacrifice. 
Nor does it help to speak ofa ‘trial’. For evenif we avoid the snares 
of anthropomorphism and allow that god knew how faithful and 
obedient Abraham was, without actually testing him, we still 
have to account for the fact that a public trial of Abraham’s 
faith and obedience by such a command would have disastrous 
consequences. If only the motive counted from which Abraham 
acted, not the action itself, then anybody might pretend to show 
his absolute obedience to God by such a deed, for anybody might 
conceive himself ready to offer the most precious sacrifice to 
god. But just as god does not now give such a command to 
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anybody, so he did not give it then to Abraham, for the ‘nature 
and reason of the thing itself’ do not change. 

When Morgan despaired of all theological and philosophical 
interpretations and fell back on psychology to account for the 
command, he was still left with a problem: How could he explain 
the plain words of the text that god himself appeared to Abraham 
and gave him the command to sacrifice his son? The moral 
philosopher here took refuge with the linguist: according to 
Hebrew idiom and phraseology, god appeared and spoke to men 
in those days in more ways than one. A vivid thought or a dream 
was often taken to be ‘the voice and will of God to them’ (ïii.270). 
Morgan expressly applied this explanation to the end of the story: 
god did no more recall the command than give it. As Abraham was 
about to strike the knife into his son’s throat, he saw a ram in a 
bush near by, and the sudden thought came into his mind that 
this was immediately directed by providence, that it was, in fact, 
a declaration from god to him that he ought not to sacrifice his 
son, but the ram. The change of mind may seem abrupt—but 
how can an enthusiastic persuasion such as Abraham's be 
expected to last? Thus Morgan made an end to all exegetical 
compromise and brought the deistical interpretation of Gen. xxii 
to its logical conclusion: Neither the command to sacrifice Isaac 
nor the countermand can be accepted as divinely revealed, no 
matter how strongly Abraham believed they came from god and 
how urgently his faith and obedience are recommended by the 
New testament’. 


16 the controversy was by no means mand was understood to have been, not 


at an end, but what followed did not go 
beyond the lines already indicated. 
From among the rest of Morgan’s 
opponents, Samuel Chandler may be 
singled out for notice because of his 
extended defence of Abraham in 4 
Vindication of the history of the Old 
testament (London 1741), pp.145-239. 
Chandler thought all difficulties would 
disappear as soon as the divine com- 


that Abraham should absolutely offer 
Isaac, but that he should deprive him 
of life for a short time, until god 
manifested his might and goodness in 
resurrecting him (p.215). There is, 
however, no warrant for this reading 
in the text. Nor can Chandler right- 
fully assume that Abraham ‘absolutely 
knew that god would raise (Isaac) 
from the dead’ or that he had an 
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It should be clear that as long as the orthodox did not offer 
stronger arguments than those in the line of Tillotson, they could 
not silence the deists. For a final assessment of the English deists’ 
position, it is important to note why they dissented from the 
traditional interpretation of Gen. xxii: not because they rejected 
revelation in toto, but because the particular revelation claimed to 
be given to Abraham did not satisfy their criteria for a divine 
revelation. Their deism meant that practical reason was to be the 
judge of theoretical reason whenever it claimed to have established 
an immediate contact with the divine”. 


“absolute certainty” of his restoration 
(pp.206, 219). For that god would 
raise him was no more than an assump- 
tion by which Abraham tried to recon- 
cile the present command to the former 
promise. Abraham could make this 
assumption only if he was certain by 
some other means that both the com- 
mand and the promise came from god. 
To argue, as Chandler does, from this 
certainty to the conclusion that Isaac 
would be restored to life, and from 
this to the possibility that the com- 
mand came from God and might be 
justly obeyed, is to argue in a vicious 
circle which cannot overthrow Mor- 
gan's objections to Gen. xxii. 

17 the whole controversy was atten- 
tively watched in Germany where the 
orthodox had long been accustomed 
to look to England for help in their 
fight against the rising tide of doubt 
and unbelief. The English deists’ 
opinions on Gen. xxii were made 
public by many dissertations and 
books that were devoted to their refu- 
tation. Several of the orthodox 
replies published in England were 
translated into German. Andreas 
Gottlieb Masch, who had translated 
Leland, wrote a separate work of his 
own in which he dealt exclusively 
with the current criticism of the ‘case 
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of Abraham’: Rettung der Ehre Gottes 
und der Unschuld Abrahams bey der 
Aufopferung Isaacs (Rostock &c. 
1755), and Johann Friedrich Wilhelm 
Jerusalem, the influential abbot of 
Loccum, gave an apologetical account 
of the case in his Fortgesetzte Betrach- 
tungen über die vornehmsten Wahr- 
heiten der Religion (Braunschweig 
1773), Pp-323-334. But the English 
deists had followers as well as critics in 
Germany. Hermann Samuel Reimarus 
incorporated their arguments in his 
Schutzschrift fiir die verniinftigen Ver- 
ehrer Gottes. His remarks on Gen. xxii 
were omitted from Lessing’s Wolfen- 
biitteler Fragmente, but were published 
in 1787 by C. A. E. Schmidt, ie. 
Andreas Riem (Übrige noch unge- 
druckte Werke des Wolfenbüttlischen 
Fragmentisten, pp.20-22, and Riem’s 
note, pp.393-402; a fuller text in 
Zeitschrift für historische Theologie 
[1852], xxii.556-561). Thus they did 
not have the influence which the 
Wolfenbütteler Fragmente enjoyed, but 
they came in time to be noticed by 
Kant who in his Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vernunft (1793) 
twice referred to the ‘case of Abraham’ 
in a way that showed that he had absor- 
bed the criticism offered by the English 
deists (ed. 1794, pp.120, 289-290). 


The Impact of the Enlightenment 


on the artistic concepts of 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


by Karl Geiringer 


The title of this paper may seem somewhat surprising. We know 
Johann Sebastian Bach as the composer ofthe St Matthew passion, 
one of the sublime manifestations of the Christian faith, as the 
author of outstanding cantatas, motets, and organ works destined 
for the church service. How can we claim a connection between 
the ideas ofthe Enlightenment and those motivating the composer 
who served for twenty seven years as the musical director of the 
protestant churches in Leipzig, one of the important bastions of 
the Lutheran faith? 

Such a question can only be answered if it is borne in mind that 
18th century Germany, while absorbing the ideas of the English 
freethinkers and the French encyclopedists, on which German 
periodicals reported regularly, gave these new ideas a peculiar 
twist by striving to establish harmony between the philosophical 
and the religious attitudes. Intellectual leaders in Germany held 
that reason and divine revelation did not oppose, but rather 
supplement each other!. They did not attempt the dissolution of 
religion, but worked toward its justification. Even those minds 
strongly influenced by the new trends in France or England did 


1 cf. Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy 
of the Enlightenment (Princeton 1951). 
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not find it too difficult to remain within the ranks of the venerable 
Christian faith. 

This attitude of compromise prevailed even in conservative 
Leipzig. It was personified by men like count Manteuffel, the 
founder of the Society of aletophiles (or friends of truth), by 
Manteuffel’s friend, the poet Johann Christoph Gottsched, a 
follower of Boileau, who based his rules for the art of poetry on 
the example of nature and the exercise of reason, and likewise by 
Johann August Ernesti, a follower of Grotius, who did eminent 
work as a philologist and Bible scholar, serving at the same time 
as principal of the Thomas school where Bach taught music. A 
man like Ernesti, leading an institute intimately connected with 
the Lutheran church, had, as a matter of course, to stay within 
the confines of the protestant doctrine while doing research on 
Biblical sources. The faith intellectuals like Ernesti professed has 
been aptly described as ‘religious rationalism”?. 

This term might likewise be used to characterize the attitude of 
the philosophers who at that time made a strong impact on Ger- 
man thinking: Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, and his follower, 
Christian Wolff, who systematized and popularized Leibniz's 
ideas and, after suffering heavy attacks, made them generally 
acceptable to the German intellectuals. 

Turning now to the specific problem that concerns us here we 
find that the music of J. S. Bach seems to conform to important 
tenets held by Leibniz and Wolff. Leibniz’s conception of god as 
the eternal power creating order and harmony within the universe 
found a deep resonance in the composer’s creative thinking. To 
Bach it appeared as the essence of the act of composing to create 
order within the realm of sound by subjecting it to strict laws of 
construction. Methodical approach, clarity, and iron logic within 
his works were as essential to him as melodic invention or an 
expressive harmonic idiom. He would certainly have agreed with 


2 Hermann Hettner, Geschichte der 3 Walter Blankenburg in Bach-Ge- 
deutschen Literatur im 28. Jahrhundert  denkschrift 1950 (Zürich), p.31. 
(6th ed. Braunschweig 1913), 1.233 ff. 
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the third earl of Shaftesbury’s assertion that beauty could be 
understood only through the meaning of form. Symmetrical 
constructions abound in his works, and both his vocal and instru- 
mental music frequently exhibits structures according to the 
pattern A-B-C-B-A or A-B-C-D-C-B-A. Moreover Leibniz’s 
conception of the universe as infinite variety blended together to 
infinite unity fully expressed Bach's artistic ideals. What a master 
he was in achieving infinite variety in shaping his variations, 
toccatas, fugues and still giving them superb cohesion and unity! 
A further link with Leibniz and Wolf was provided by the im- 
portant role Bach allotted to mathematical conceptions. In par- 
ticular he liked to use numbers in the most variegated ways for 
symbolical expression. Musicologists have in recent times learned 
to discern number symbolism in Bach's music, and again and 
again new instances are being discovered. Beneath the purely 
musical elaboration ofa composition, there was an arcane message 
or reference provided by numbers, a reference often hidden to 
anybody but the composer. May I quote two examples from the 
multitude of such numerical devices to be found in the St Matthew 
passion. When at the last supper Jesus takes the cup uttering the 
words ‘Drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of the New testa- 
ment’, the bass accompaniment to this arioso consists of 116 notes, 
apparently a reference to psalm 116, which is the only psalm men- 
tioning the cup of salvation. When Jesus refuses to answer the 
accusations of the false witnesses, a tenor states “My Jesus answers 
not’. This is accompanied by 39 brief chords, in reference to 
psalm 39 ‘I was dumb, I opened not my mouth”. 

One can well imagine that Leibniz’s definition of music as ‘a 
secret exercise in arithmetics of the soul unaware of its counting” 


struck a chord in Bach's thinking. The philosopher’s dictum 


4 Martin Jansen, ‘Bachs Zahlensym- occultum, nescientis se numerare 
bolik an seinen Passionen untersucht’, animi’; Karl Geiringer, Symbolism in 
Bach-Jahrbuch (1937), pp.96 ff. the music of Bach (Washington 1956), 

5'Musica est exercitium arithmeticae p.11. 
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‘When God calculates, he constructs a world” might aptly be 
applied to Bach's lofty creations. Here a superb balance is achieved 
between the different sections and often the structure may be 
expressed through a mathematical relationship. To quote only 
one example: Bach’s superb motet ‘Fiirchte dich nicht” has 
154 measures. Its fugue begins at measure 77, thus dividing the 
motet into two equal halves. Moreover there are certain breaks in 
measures 27 and 73, whereby three sections of 28 plus 45 plus 81 
measures are created, closely approaching the mathematical pro- 
portion of 3:5:9’. 

In his famous ‘Goldberg variations’ for harpsichord Bach 
demonstrated the great significance the number 3 assumed for 
him. The composer presents his theme in 3 times 3 different kinds 
of canon, one appearing in every third variation. There is a canon 
at the unison in no. 3, one of the second in no. 6, of the third in 
no. 9. Each time the interval of the imitation is augmented by 
one tone, until variation 27 (which is, of course, three to the 
third power) ends up with the canon of the ninth (again 3 times 3). 

In the last years before his death Bach was engaged in certain 
compository work which had very little to do with the reality of 
performance. À work like the ‘Art of the fugue’ constitutes, as it 
were, abstract music. It is characteristic for the nature of this 
transcendental composition that Bach did not even indicate spe- 
cific instruments required for its interpretation. What concerned 
him was to use a single theme and its variations as the basis for an 
awe-inspiring edifice of different types of fugues, a magnificent 
example of the relationship of infinite variety and infinite unity. 
The mirror fugue to be found in this work illustrates the intrica- 
cies of the ‘Art of the fugue’. Here Bach presents all the voices 
first in their original form; then, like a reflected image, in opposite 
direction so that what went up in the melody is now going down. 
To make the mirror reflection even more conspicuous, the 


6 ‘Dum calculat Deus, fit mundus’; 7 Peter Benary, ‘Zum periodischen 
Rudolf Steglich, Johann Sebastian Prinzip bei Johann Sebastian Bach’, 
Bach (Potsdam 1935), p.156. Bach-Jahrbuch (1958), p.91. 
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soprano of the preceding section now becomes the bass, the alto 
changes into the tenor, the tenor to an alto, the bass into the 
treble, with the result that the new fugue appears like its predeces- 
sor standing on its head. 

In this connection I should like to mention also the so-called 
“crab canon’ from Bach’s ‘Musical offering’. It consists of two 
instrumental voices only. One presents a melody and simul- 
taneously the other plays the same tune backwards, starting with 
the last note and ending with the first. 

It is significant for Bach’s intellectual approach that examples of 
this kind can best be appreciated visually. On the other hand, 
when you listen to this music, it sounds beautiful and you enjoy it 
even though your ear does not register the intricacy achieved 
here. 

The “Art of the fugue’ reveals also another significant facet of 
Bach’s creative personality. À main reason for creating this im- 
posing structure was certainly Bach's wish to provide a kind of 
textbook of fugue composition intended to serve a didactic pur- 
pose. In this respect the last work Bach wrote before his death is 
linked to a highly significant series of instructional music which 
started about thirty years earlier with the ‘Little organ book’ 
written, as the composer claims on the titlepage, “To the Glory of 
God in the Heights, and for the instruction of the fellow-man’. 
He continued with outstanding teaching material for keyboard 
instruments, such as the ‘Inventions’ and the “Well-tempered 
clavier’. It is a curious fact that Bach, one of the world’s greatest 
composers, enjoyed teaching, and even in times ofintense creative 
activity was willing to devote himselfto the instruction of talented 
pupils. His method was described by Bach's first biographer, 
Johann Nicolaus Forkel, who derived his information from the 
composer’s son, Philipp Emanuel. Bach started a pupil with 
exercises which were unavoidably dull and when he found that 
the youth lost patience he conceived little pieces connecting these 
exercises. As Forkel states: ‘He wrote them down during the 
hours of teaching, but afterwards transformed them into beautiful 
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and expressive works of art. Thus a great deal of his keyboard 
music had its origin in his activity as a teacher. 

Consider the explanation of ornaments Bach prepared for the 
instruction of his eldest son, Wilhelm Friedemann, then nine and 
a half years old. The composer systematically presents various 
trills and mordents as well as related ornaments. See how care- 
fully the master draws each musical figure so as to make his 
meaning perfectly clear. A page of this kind certainly reveals a 
patient teacher. The same ‘Little clavier book” contains also 
instructions for fingering clavier pieces and at the beginning a 
rather elementary explanation of notes and clefs. No doubt the 
master considered here the tender age of his little charge. But 
Bach's approach was not altogether different when he dealt with 
adults, as the text on the titlepage of his inventions and sinfonias 
can testify. Here Bach offers the following explanation of his 
aims: “Honest Guide, by which lovers of the clavier, and parti- 
cularly those desirous of learning, are shown a plain way not 
only to play neatly in two parts, but also . . . to acquire good ideas 
and properly to elaborate them, and most of all to learn a singing 
style of playing, and simultaneously to obtain a strong foretaste 
of composition.” 

To music lovers in the 2oth century it seems rather difficult to 
understand that so towering a genius was willing to devote him- 
self to the instruction even of beginners. Did not Bach consider 
this a waste of time and effort? Apparently not. The key to his 
attitude may be found in the general surge of optimism during the 
era of the Enlightenment. At that time men believed firmly in 
man’s teachability. They felt that with the exercise of reason man 
was bound constantly to progress in all areas of human striving. 
Manuals of instruction were provided in the most diverse fields 
of intellectual and artistic endeavour. Although the climax of this 


8 The Bach reader, edd. Hans T. 
David and Arthur Mendel (New 
York 1945), p.328. 
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trend was reached somewhat after Bach's death, his own in- 
structive works were apparently inspired by the general tendency 
toward imparting knowledge. 

His satisfaction in contributing to a widening of musical crafts- 
manship was still enhanced by the pleasure his keen and method- 
ical mind found in a teaching course planned logically and sys- 
tematically. Solid organization characterizes his works in this 
field. In his 15 inventions and 15 sinfonias Bach presents the 
pieces in the ascending order of keys, starting with C major and 
ending with B minor. While he omits here the more complicated 
keys which prescribe many sharps and flats, he proceeds quite 
systematically in the following work, the 24 preludes and fugues 
constituting the “Well-tempered clavier’. With almost pedantic 
regularity he advances from C major to C minor, to C sharp 
major, C sharp minor etc., until every single step of the 12-tone 
chromatic scale is dealt with. 

While Bach’s affinity to the ideas of the Enlightenment has so 
far only been deduced from the nature of his work, we may also 
point to a direct act of the composer which clearly establishes his 
connection with the world of the enlightenment. In 1739 there 
was established in Leipzig a Societát der musicalischen Wissen- 
schaften. Its founder, young Lorenz Christoph Mizler, was a fer- 
vent disciple of Leibniz and Wolff, and attempted to apply 
Wolf's philosophical system to the science of music. His disser- 
tation for the degree of magister bears the significant title Quod 
musica ars sit pars eruditionis philosophicae (The art of music 
ought to form part of a philosophical education). Emulating the 
model of Leibniz in founding the Berlin Academy of science, 
Mizler tried to rally in his Leipzig Societát eminent musical 
theorists for the goal of promoting higher musical learning. The 
society presented at regular intervals issues of a periodical en- 
titled Neu eröffnete Musicalische Bibliothek which was handed to 
every member, and comprised articles on various types of musical 
problems. Distinguished musicians like Telemann and even 
Handel joined the society, and in 1747 Bach became a member. 
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According to the statutes he had on this occasion to present his 
portrait to the society and to contribute a proof of his learning. 
Bach responded in a most generous way. He wrote for the society 
a composition for organ: 5 Canonic variations on the Christmas 
song ‘Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her”. This work which 
was presently printed, displayed the most profound musical eru- 
dition and thus admirably fulfilled the aims of the founder. In 
addition Bach offered a six-part puzzle canon. Here he presented 
three voices each of which was strictly to be imitated canonically 
by another voice. Counting on his fellow-members” scholarly 
skill the composer neglected, however, to indicate the place where 
the new voices were to come in or to explain the nature of the 
imitation. (The notes could be augmented or diminished in value 
or they could be uttered in inverted order as in the mirror fugue). 
This type of puzzle satisfied Bach’s leaning toward intellectual 
speculation and also his peculiar sense of humour. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the learned members of the society 
found it equally amusing to deal with the canon. It proved too 
difficult to find out how the canon should be performed. Asa mat- 
ter of fact almost a hundred years had to pass before the enigma 
was solved. Apparently Bach wanted the imitating voices to enter 
in inverted form, but with unchanged note values, after one mea- 
sure. The portrait by Elias Gottlob Haussmann which Bach gave 
to the Society, has survived. Bach is shown with the puzzle canon 
in his hand. He holds it in such a way that the observer may easily 
read the notes. Obviously he wanted to challenge the members 
of the Society to attempt the solution of the puzzle. 

In conclusion I should like to put the observations made so far 
into correct perspective. This paper is meant to point to the more 
cerebral side of Bach’s highly complex artistic personality. But it 
would be wrong to overlook the fact that Bach’s intellectual work 
was matched in quite a miraculous way by a soaring imagination. 
In Bach’s creative output the two strata belong inseparably to- 
gether, neither the one nor the other being conceivable alone. In 
this respect Bach’s creative work seems to correspond signifi- 
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cantly to the ideas propounded in Christian Wolff’s Psychologia 
empirica published in 1733. Here Wolff claims that any object 
may be recognized in two different ways: through the intellect or 
through the senses, both methods existing side by side, though 
the former is superior to the latter. A superior rational conception 
was certainly at work in Bach’s creative process. Fortunately 
Bach was one of those chosen few whose rational thinking was 
apt to take shape in musical utterances of the greatest esthetic 
significance. This paper would therefore not be complete with- 
out the performance of a work exhibiting these different aspects 
of Bach’s art. I want you to listen now to Bach’s Passacaglia in 
C minor for organ. Let me first point out its structure". This is a 
set of 20 variations on a constantly recurring monumental theme 
of 8 measures. The 20 pieces are divided into two groups of ten. 
In the first ten the theme appears in the bass; in variation 11 it 
moves up to the soprano. Each group of ten variations is clearly 
divided into subgroups of five. In variation 6, for instance, start- 
ing the second subgroup, a quickly flowing motion in sixteenth 
notes is introduced for the first time; in variation 16 starting the 
fourth subgroup the theme again returns to the bass, whereby a 
new situation is created. Now these subgroups have again a cer- 
tain pattern. The first two of the five variations in a subgroup are 
rhythmically connected and so are the last two, while the third 
variation stands alone. This arrangement holds true for subgroups 
I, 2, 3. Subgroup 4 is slightly different; it appears like a kind of 
recapitulation of the first ten variations. Variation 16 reminds us 
of no.1; variation 18 of no.4; no.17 is on its own but helps to 
create again the three-sectional organization we found in the 
first subgroup. Variations 19 and 20 are rhythmically related 
to the second subgroup. The over-all structure is therefore as 
follows: 


® Arnold Schering, ‘Bach und das 10 Karl Geiringer, Johann Sebastian 
Symbol’, Bach-Jahrbuch (1937), p.85. Bach: the culmination of an era (New 

York 1966), p.228. 
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A B © A B 
1-2 3 4-5 6-7 8 9-10 11-12 13 14-15 16-17-18 19-20 


The work seems therefore to be divided into 2 times 2 sections, 
but a closer inspection reveals a tripartite construction in the 
whole passacaglia as well as in the subgroups. A superb structure, 
to be sure, yet of small significance as compared to the power and 
magnificence of Bach's inspiration. 
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The Argument of Voltaire s 
L'Homme aux quarante écus: a study in 
philosophic rhetoric' 


by Robert Ginsberg 


I 


The cautious philosopher may find inVoltaire a professional man 
of letters who was an amateur in philosophy, while the critical 
student of literature may find in Voltaire a dedicated man of 
ideas who dabbled in literature. The faults of Voltaire are thus 
found to lie on the one hand in an excessive reliance upon literary 
devices when dealing with philosophic issues, and on the other 
hand in an excessive intrusion of ideas and theories in poems, 
stories, and plays. If Voltaire is subject to criticism for producing 
works that are not quite literary art and not quite philosophic 
argument, he may also be praised for extending literature and 
philosophy into new dimensions. The exuberant philosopher may 
see Voltaire’s accomplishment as the conduct of philosophy with 
the materials of literature, so that the poems, stories, and plays of 
the author are effective arguments, as well as the treatises and 
essays of the master. But the enthusiastic student of literature may 
conceive the genius of Voltaire to consist in the creation of new 
literary forms that have philosophic content, so that the epistolary 


1 research for this study was carried ance of United States government 
out in Paris at the Sorbonne and the Fulbright grants in 1960-1961 and 
Bibliothèque nationale with the assist- 1961-1962. 
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works, dialogues, and parables are works of art, as well as the 
poetry, fiction, and drama. The differences raised by these per- 
spectives may be resolved by taking Voltaire as primarily a 
polemicist whose purpose generally was to persuade rather than 
instruct or please. The literary works and the philosophic works 
are really rhetorical works, as are his pure diatribes. Voltaire 
sought to persuade his readers to destroy certain institutions, 
notably the church, and to advance others, notably education, 
and for these purposes he used whatever methods and materials 
were at hand, philosophic or literary. Voltaire may be appre- 
ciated, then, not as theorist or artist, but as activist. 

The evaluation of Voltaire’s achievement takes different forms 
insofar as we conceive him to be a philosopher, a man of letters, 
or a polemicist, for we ask different questions about the products 
of these professions, namely: ‘Is the work truthful?°, ‘Ts the work 
pleasing?’, and ‘Is the work practical and effective?’. Appreciation 
of Voltaire’s philosophy requires the extraction of his arguments 
from the particular works in which they are embodied, followed 
by theoretical assessment. Appreciation of Voltaire’s literature 
requires the discrimination of the imaginative structures within 
particular works which produce appropriate emotive responses. 
Finally, appreciation of Voltaire’s rhetoric requires the analysis 
of the specific historical situation revealed by the strategy of the 
work, followed by evaluation of the effectiveness of the measures 
urged for adoption. 

The problems raised here concerning Voltaire can also be 
raised concerning Rousseau and Diderot and others during the 
Enlightenment in France. Probably the problems may be resolved 
to general satisfaction in a similar fashion for each of these men: 
they were at various times philosophers, literary artists, and 
rhetoricians. Though Rousseau could write a strong and lucid 
treatise in philosophy such as Du contrat social, he could also 
compose La Nouvelle Héloïse, an epistolary novel with few ideas. 
Though Voltaire turned out an expository treatise on Newtonian 
philosophy, he also assembled a Dictionnaire philosophique that 
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was neither a dictionary nor philosophic, but a rhetorical attack 
upon the church. Diderot wrote sober philosophic essays as 
many of his Encyclopedia articles, while in Les Bijoux indiscrets 
he gave free rein to his erotic fantasies in the form of a novel. 
There is some doubt whether the Confessions and the Réveries du 
promeneur solitaire are philosophic arguments for the value of 
subjective experience, or attempts to justify their author and 
blame others before the tribunal of the world, or largely fictional 
and poetic works to be appreciated for action, character, senti- 
ment, and language. Similarly, there has been some question 
whether /acques le fataliste and La Religieuse are novels or 
parables, satires or arguments, philosophy or literature. And in the 
case of Voltaire there has been a controversy over whether Can- 
dide and other tales ridicule rather than refute, or teach rather than 
entertain. The distinctive mark of the Enlightenment was not that 
so many men excelled in the many fields of human endeavour, but 
that the same men excelled in several disciplines. To adopt one 
profession was not to neglect others. Thus, among other things, 
Diderot was an art critic, Rousseau a composer, and Voltaire an 
historian. Specialization did not inhibit generalization. In these 
respects the Enlightenment was encyclopedic in spirit, that is, its 
leading minds concerned themselves with the full range of arts 
and sciences. Basic issues and experiences could enter successively 
as the subject matter in several disciplines. 

If Voltaire authored distinct philosophic, literary, and per- 
suasive works, how do we know which is which? The question 
may be rephrased to fit the demands of our specialized century: 
how is the student of ideas to identify the philosophy of Voltaire, 
the student of literature his art, and the student of persuasion his 
rhetoric? There is a delicate relationship between what is to be 
discovered and the discipline one uses for discovery, such that the 
profession of the scholar contributes to the nature of the object he 
examines and exposes in his scholarship. A particular tale by Vol- 
taire may turn out to be genuine philosophy because it is a pro- 
fessional philosopher who analyzes it, but it may also be splendid 
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literature because it is a literary critic who reads it. À further 
difficulty is that the conception of what philosophy is varies with- 
in the philosophic profession, and there are various proposals as 
well for distinguishing between literary art and non-art, between 
persuasion and non-persuasion. The reputations of the encyclope- 
dic figures of the Enlightenment fluctuate as conceptions within 
a discipline are shifted or as disciplines themselves replace one 
another in importance. Diderot, known for his editing of the 
Encyclopedia, now is famous for his satires and fiction. Rousseau 
has had a split reputation as rational social philosopher and as 
emotional romanticist. Voltaire’ s importance now seems to be as 
historian and critic of his times, while his philosophic significance 
has all but disappeared. The humanistic scholar is caught between 
two poles: his profession which encourages him to seek out cer- 
tain things in the original works, and the original works them- 
selves which invite appreciation for what they are regardless of 
the perspectives that may be fashionable. This is a dilemma that 
allows of no escape. One cannot know the work for what it is 
without employing methods and starting points that in part make 
the work what it is. 

Though the dilemma is not resolvable, it is not lamentable. One 
can devise a plan of investigation that will make use of several 
humanistic disciplines in such a way that the work will allow of 
maximum discovery. Successive analyses ofa body of works, such 
as the novels and tales of Voltaire, might reveal the mode of 
analysis under which the works are most appropriately accessible. 
But even in the case of the novels and tales of Voltaire we must be 
prepared to find works that present themselves as fundamentally 
different, as fiction, as philosophy, or as persuasion. In some 
cases Voltaire may have changed his mind about what he was 
doing while he was doing it. What one should avoid is overinter- 
pretation of a man’s works in terms of the preferred discipline one 
employs or in terms of the structure of some of the works by the 
author that have been successfully analyzed. To treat Voltaire’s 
poems as lyrics, his plays as philosophy, or his diatribes as history 
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is to stretch the resourcefulness of our methods and to distort the 
lineaments of his genius?. 


Il 


Before we can come to a decision about the career of Voltaire 
as a whole we are obliged to arrive at an understanding of his 
stories, and each of these works must be approached independ- 
ently. Though we look for the structure of the particular work, 
our perspective has a bearing on what we can see. The conduct of 
open humanistic inquiry is not free from methodological com- 
mitments, yet by making clear the methods we use and the as- 
sumptions they are founded on we facilitate judgment of how 
much we as readers contribute to the work and of how much the 
work contributes to our reading. Let us examine one of Voltaire’s 
neglected stories, L’ Homme aux quarante écus, in terms of alter- 
nate hypotheses involving different methods of analysis, until we 
find a reading that is compatible with the work. Then let us study 
in detail the structure of that work, identifying its place within the 
fields of philosophy, literature, or rhetoric, comparing it with 
similar works of Rousseau and Diderot, and, finally, evaluating 
itin terms of criteria for excellence appropriate to its field. 

1. Suppose that L’ Homme aux quarante écus is a work of fiction 
designed to please the reader by its representation of action and 
character. Do we find a chain of related actions that unifies the 
work? Do we find a character that holds our attention and en- 
courages our sympathy throughout the work? We do find the 
adventures of a sympathetic man, the Homme, running through 


2 though these issues are central to 
the French Enlightenment, they are 
not limited to that century. There has 
been in France a long and rich huma- 
nistic tradition, extending to the pre- 
sent day, in which philosophers con- 
duct their work by means of literary 
and dramatic forms and in which 
novelists, poets, and dramatists adapt 


the materials of their craft for practical 
and political purposes. Whether the 
plays of Sartre are plays or proofs in 
philosophy, and whether La Pesteisan 
historical and political work dealing 
with Fascism or a fictional depiction 
of a plague, are questions of current 
controversy. 
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the tale. It appears to be his story of misfortune and tribulation, 
enterprise and exploration, ending in triumph. The action appears 
complete with a beginning, middle, and happy ending. The cen- 
tral character is not very distinguished, yet he is honest, generous, 
and alert. He is quite sensitive to the sufferings of others; he is 
curious about the world; and he is motivated by admirable ambi- 
tions of improving himself. The Homme encounters hardships 
and injustices in the world, and we are led to appreciate his native 
virtue while regretting the vices of others. Our analysis may be 
extended to the role of each incident in the action, to the signi- 
ficance of each incident for the main character, and to the quality 
of emotions each incident stimulates in the reader. 

There are disturbing features about the literary elements dis- 
covered. Though there is a central character, a unified action, and 
an appropriate pattern of emotional response designated for the 
reader, these are peculiarly presented as materials used within the 
work rather than determinants of its form. Our chief character, 
for instance, encounters situations before we encounter him. 
Instead of being presented with a clear view of the Homme as 
hero so that we can appreciate the significance that incidents have 
for him, we are given a clear view of the incidents which the 
Homme as narrator or participant makes available to us. We know 
the barest details about the Homme. What we learn in the early 
parts of the book largely comes at the end of each chapter, and 
this permits the next chapter to present a new kind of incident or 
problem. The Homme serves as a transitional device between the 
units of the work, rather than the principal subject of the work 
exhibited by other devices. If explicit characterization is minim- 
ized it may be for the sake of emphasizing action which will 
suffice to reveal the attributes of the chief agent. But the incidents 
are not all directed to highlighting the Homme’s reactions or 
participation. He is often a passive observer and he is not always’ 
present. Other characters take the centre of the stage. Rather than 
having them provide insight into the Homme, he is used to intro- 
duce them to the reader. Finally, the action ceases and the usual 
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characters disappear during sections of the book when other 
narrators take over, including a reader of the book and someone 
else who may even be its author. Voltaire, then, has neglected 
character development, dissipated emotional responses, and dis- 
located action. The action that does remain is largely conversa- 
tion, while the characters we see are little more than interlocutors. 
Of course, we may assume that the authors literary skills deserted 
him and that what he started to write as a novel was spoiled by 
a distracting development of ideas. Instead of a work of fiction 
we have a set of dialogues loosely tied by character and incident. 

2. Let us turn to another hypothesis, then, as a replacement for 
the initial unfruitful one. Suppose that L’ Homme aux quarante 
écus is a work of philosophy which offers an argument purporting 
to be valid leading to conclusions supposedly true. Can we 
identify the conclusions reached? Can we isolate the argument, 
that is, the methodical reasoning which advances from premises 
to conclusions? We do find quite a number of arguments running 
through the story. The Homme and his friends love to question 
things and to debate issues. They analyze problems in social 
justice, economics, mathematics, education, and politics. While 
no firm conclusions are reached in some fields, namely meta- 
physics and microbiology, that itself is a species of conclusion 
significant for inquiry and conduct, and in other fields positive 
conclusions are reached. The tale is a handbook of Voltaire’s 
ideas on diverse subjects. 

Yet there are two conditions that put in doubt the philosophic 
nature of the materials: the ideas that are presented in the dialogues 
and discourses are not clearly related as parts of a single argument, 
and it is not clear what precisely the ideas are in those portions of 
the work in which character and action take precedence over 


8 cf. André Maurois, preface, Romans il n’y a point de roman du tout, où il 
et contes de Voltaire, ed. J. Fournier n’est question que d'économie poli- 
(Paris 1948): ‘[Il y a] des dialogues tique’. 
comme l Homme aux quarante écus, où 
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thought and discussion. One may argue that a common core of 
problems in the field of social justice and economics underlies the 
diverse discussions. But the relation of geometry, metaphysics, 
and geology to these problems is not explicit. One may claim that 
the non-philosophic parts are the sugar coating ofliterary delights 
that prepare the readers taste for the serious ideas he is to swallow. 
But the division of labour of literature and philosophy here is not 
easy to distinguish. Some of the intellectual discussions, for 
instance, are entertaining; some of the incidents are pregnant with 
thought. Other discussions are not rich in ideas; other incidents 
are not pleasing. There is also a delicate problem of determining 
which ideas expressed are those of Voltaire rather than simply 
those of the character expressing them. Is the Homme Voltaire? 
Are the ideas of the Homme and his friend the Geometrician com- 
patible? What of the other characters? What of the ideas them- 
selves? They are rather disappointing. They have been argued 
elsewhere by Voltaire with more vigour and with better reason- 
ing. Though ideas are presented, discussed, and affirmed in this 
work, there is not much argument in support of them. Of course, 
we may conclude that Voltaire’s philosophic skills abandoned him 
in the midst of what was intended to be a coherent presentation 
of his ideas, the fictional adventures of his interlocutors disrupt- 
ing his reasoning process. Yet it is questionable whether what ideas 
there are can be called philosophic. Though the Homme and the 
Geometrician seek the truth and explore values, they are less con- 
cerned with principles than with consequences, less with theory 
than with practice, less with universal problems faced by men 
than with particular institutions faced by contemporary French- 
men. In short, the ideas in the story, presented in an unsystematic 
fashion, do not constitute philosophy, but are Voltaire’s critical 
comments on his society. 

3. This leads us to consideration of a new hypothesis. Suppose 
that L’Homme aux quarante écus is a rhetorical work designed 
to convince a particular audience of the importance of taking 
certain actions for the improvement of their society. Can we find 
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who that audience is within the strategy of the tale? Can we find 
what the actions are that are recommended and the supporting 
reasons for them? Can we find what the character of the author of 
the rhetoric is and how it is used to gain support for his claims? 
The audience seems to be addressed as those intelligent people of 
France who are sympathetic to their fellow man. The actions such 
an audience is urged to are alterations in economic policy and in 
law that will lead to equitable division of wealth among the 
populace as well as stability for the nation‘. The specific steps are 
numerous: disfranchise the church, reform the law courts, curtail 
militarism, encourage agriculture, spread education, expose folly, 
improve hygiene. These are the old Voltairean ideas. We are 
meant to recognize them as such in the anonymous tale, for Vol- 
taire has inserted himself into the story in a manner that will win 
our respect for his noble efforts in the past on behalf of these and 
other beneficial measures. 

Yet there are doubts raised about these components of the 
rhetoric. Though it is true that the story takes place in France and 
is written in French, it does not follow that only a French audience 
is intended. Indeed, the faults exposed and the improvements 
proposed are applicable elsewhere. It is not clear to what segment 
of society the intended audience belongs. If government officials 
and supporters of the status quo are the recipients of Voltaire’s 
ideas, they will be alienated by his unfavourable depiction ofthem 
as characters in the story. The ordinary person, the man of modest 


4that Voltaire was primarily con- 
cerned with advancing specific econo- 
mic reforms in this work was assumed 
by the commentators in the Kehl edi- 
tion of his works, who defend the 
principle of taxing the fruits of the 
land (lvii.124): ‘Nous avons combattu 
dans les notes quelques-unes des opi- 
nions de M. de Voltaire qui sont con- 
traires à ce principe, parce qu’elles ont 
pour objet des questions très-impor- 
tantes au bonheur public, et que son 


ouvrage était destiné à étre lu par les 
hommes de tous les états dans l’Europe 
entière. Nous avons cru qu’il était de 
notre devoir d’exposer la vérité, ou du 
moins ce que nous croyons la vérité’. 
The revision of tax policies recom- 
mended by Voltaire in L’ Homme aux 
quarante écus may have brought about 
its condemnation by the Parliament of 
Paris on 24 September 1768, the year 
of its publication. 
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means and education like the Homme, will miss the subtleties of 
Voltaire’s arguments, though he may approve of the conclusions, 
and he will be perturbed by the disruptions in the story. If it is 
the intellectual that Voltaire aims at, he will be disappointed by 
the lack of depth in the ideas and by the lack of sophistication in 
their presentation, though he may approve of Voltaire’s recom- 
mendations. The actions recommended vary from reform of 
specific laws to adoption of general social policies. Long range 
projects are mixed with immediate measures. The reader is en- 
couraged not only to act but also to form attitudes. Thus, there 
is no systematic programme offered by Voltaire to be inaugurated 
by a definite group of persons. In many sections of the work there 
are no identifiable steps recommended. In other sections intellect- 
ual procedures are recommended in fields that apparently have 
little to do with the good of society. Finally, Voltaire does not 
quite speak in his own character, so that the reader is unsure of the 
goodwill or purposes of the one who proposes measures for 
adoption. Of course, we can conclude that Voltaire’s persuasive 
skills forsook him here, and that what he started to write as a plea 
for definite actions to be taken by particular men was ruined by 
discussion of abstract ideas and depiction of interesting episodes 
that carried no message. As rhetoric the story is a weak résumé of 
disparate projects entangled in literary and philosophic matters. 

Our three hypotheses have led us to the conclusion that 
L’ Homme aux quarante écus is not a literary work, a philosophic 
work, or a rhetorical work. But if we were to insist on treating it 
as one of these, it would be an unsuccessful example of whatever 
it is. There is still a stock of hypotheses available, though they 
are superficially implausible, including the supposition that the 


5 cf. Albert Pauphilet, preface, Contes 
et romans de Voltaire (Paris 1928), 
iii: “La fin de ce libelle est une espèce 
de pot-pourri où sans ordre et sans 
raison reparaissent les vieilles polé- 
miques de Voltaire, des répétitions 
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journalisme le plus asservi à l’action 
d’un instant’. 
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book isa work of history*, a work of biography or autobiography, 
a work of science, or a religious manifesto. We will not pursue 
these here, though it is worth noting that a far-fetched hypothesis 
is often strikingly successful in treatment of a dubious work, due 
largely to the consistency and ease of the method applied rather 
than to the sudden revelation of the secret nature of the object 
studied. 

Our present inquiry has not been defeated because of the failure 
of the hypotheses selected. If the work in question is none of the 
things supposed, can it not be all three at once? This is a new 
hypothesis. 

4. Suppose that L’ Homme aux quarante écus is a hybrid work 
of imagination, passion, and intellect, at the same time literary, 
persuasive, and philosophic. Do we find that each of these natures 
is coequal? Can we judge whether a particular literary device is 
intended for literary purposes rather than philosophic or rhetor- 
ical ones? Unfortunately, any portion of the text is interpretable 
in any of the senses, because there is no indication ofhow it should 
be interpreted, no one of the senses considered as dominant. Since 
the parts may be interpreted in different ways, there is no unity 
to the whole. This phi/-lit-rhet beast eludes our snares and is itself 
not viable. We might conclude that Voltaire’s genius deserted 
him here, for what started out as a unique synthesis of literary, 
philosophic, and persuasive concerns was destroyed by disorgani- 
zation, arbitrariness, and obscurity. Obviously, elements of the 
three kinds of humanistic work are present in the tale: it contains 
characters and incidents; it features philosophic dialogue; it 
indicates specific institutions to be corrected. Unlike a work of 
fiction, the literary elements here serve as a means rather than an 
end in the story. They guide our attention to issues. Unlike a 
treatise in philosophy, the explicitly argumentative sections of the 


6 cf. Pierre Grimal, introduction, qu’une série d’articles dont l’ensemble 
Candide, L’Ingénu, L’Homme aux compose un tableau du moment pré- 
quarante écus (Paris 1957): ‘Journal de sent’. 
l’actualité, ce singulier roman n’est 
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work are not logically connected as extensions of one argument. 
They are connected implicitly in a framework that also makes 
use of the literary sections. Unlike a work of political rhetoric, 
many of the persuasive parts of the book are not designed for 
practical changes in institutions but for the formation of the 
reader’s general attitude toward life. 

5. These peculiarly presented elements can be put together in 
terms of a principle of unity which will be our last hypothesis. 
L’ Homme aux quarante écus is a work of philosophic rhetoric in 
which literary techniques are employed to persuade a universal 
audience to adopt a certain philosophic and practical outlook on 
life. Can we find a role for each unit of the work in the persuasive 
argument? Can we identify the position in philosophy that is in- 
directly urged upon the reader? Can we find the connection be- 
tween the general view argued and the specific institutions dis- 
cussed? Yes. The analysis has been carried out and will be reported 
here. First, the techniques and argument as a whole will be 
discussed. Second, each chapter will be analyzed”. Third, the 


7 L’Homme aux quarante écus was 
published with unnumbered chapter 
headings, the first chapter bearing no 
heading other than the title of the 
work. For convenience of reference in 
this study and in the accompanying 
table, I have numbered the chapters as 
follows: 1... .; 11. Désastre de l’homme 
aux quarante écus; 111. Entretien avec 
un géomètre; IV. Aventure avec un 
carme; v. Audience de Monsieur le 
contrôleur général; vi. Lettre à 
l’homme aux quarante écus; vit. Nou- 
velles douleurs occasionnées par les 
nouveaux systèmes; VIII. Mariage de 
l’homme aux quarante écus; 1x. L'hom- 
me aux quarante écus, devenu père, 
raisonne sur les moines; x. Des 
impôts payés à l’étranger; x1. Des 
proportions; xu. De la vérole; 
xu. Grande querelle; x1v. Scélérat 
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chassé; xv. Le bon sens de Monsieur 
André; xvi. D’un bon souper chez 
Monsieur André. 

The text of L’Homme aux quarante 
écus to which page numbers in paren- 
theses in this article refer is the con- 
venient Classiques Garnier edition of 
Voltaire’s Romans et contes, ed. 
H. Bénac (Paris 1953). For details of 
the early editions or of the composi- 
tion of the story see Georges Bengesco, 
Voltaire: bibliographie de ses œuvres 
(Paris 1882-1885), i.459-463; Alexan- 
der Jovicevich, ‘Note sur “L’Homme 
aux quarante écus” de Voltaire’, Revue 
d’ histoire littéraire de la France (avril- 
juin 1963), lxiii.278-281, and “Sur la 
date de composition de L’ Homme aux 
quarante écus’, Symposium (fall 1964), 
xviii.25 1-257. 
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special devices used in the work will be reviewed. Fourth, the 
work will be compared to others. And fifth, its philosophic rhet- 
oric will be evaluated. 


III 


L’Homme aux quarante écus is divided into four sections. 
(A) The first five chapters are all told from the point of view of 
the Homme; they present things that he has been told, that have 
happened to him, or that he questions in discussion. The subject 
of economics is explored by several approaches: commonplace 
ideas and historical examples are given, statistical statements are 
made, the problems of justice and taxation are debated. These 
chapters make the argument that poverty is prevalent, that its 
causes can be determined, and that it is often accompanied by 
injustice. In chapter vi there is a commentary upon the preceding 
chapters made in the form of a letter written by a new first person, 
thus marking the unity of the first section and raising a new prob- 
lem. (B) Chapters vi, vit, and vai employ a variety of points of 
view, tenses, and literary organizations to treat the dangers of 
theory or system. The discussion advances with materials drawn 
from the sciences of agriculture, metaphysics, geophysics, and 
biology in order to indicate the proper approach to system and the 
proper relationship of theory and practice. (C) Chapters 1x, x, 
and x1 employ a new first person, the Geometrician, who in 
dialogue and critique examines the abuses in the state, principally 
those of religion, in terms of economics and equity. Chapter xI 
closes on a note of consolation: wisdom and progress are possible 
in a world of misery and abuse. (D) The final section of the work 
takes up the argument for improvement. Chapters x11, xII, and 
XIV, all in the third person, show how intelligent discussion can 
relieve theoretical conflicts and how understanding betters life. 
Chapters xv and XVI, in a new unidentified first person and using 
techniques of figure of speech and symposium, conclude the 
argument by indicating the lengths to which enlightenment can 
proceed in various fields. 
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There is an evident alternation in the argument. Section A deals 
with a practical problem in economics. Section B moves into the 
theoretical problem of systems. Section C returns to the existent 
economic institutions. Section D returns to the theoretical prob- 
lem of education. The theorizing attacked in Section B arises in 
the attempis to justify practices such as those encountered in 
Section A. The criticism of theory allows the critical appraisal of 
institutions in Section C. The proper attitude toward system and 
the proper evaluation of institutional abuses lead to the develop- 
ment of mind and the betterment of life in Section D. 

Each section of the argument has appropriate techniques, view- 
points, and settings. (A) The recognition of general and personal 
poverty is facilitated by the adventures of a common man who 
relates his discoveries. (B) Attack upon system requires more 
formidable techniques, including letter of complaint, dialectic, 
and scientific discussion. Point of view shifts to depict important 
aspects of the struggle against systems. (C) The criticism of 
religious abuses and of follies in general requires an authoritative 
yet tranquil spokesman, which is found in the person of the 
Geometrician. What he propounds in dialogue will also stand 
up incritique. (D) Removal to the third person gives us a broader 
view of the proper functioning of enlightened behaviour, and 
then the shift to a first person adds a joy to the envisioned poten- 
tialities of philosophic conduct. This final sense of exhilaration 
is also stimulated by the colourful device of personification and 
the lively format of symposium. 

Within each section of the argument a number of points are 
made that contribute to the main contention, and literary tech- 
nique is used strategically in each chapter to make effective each 
point. Generally the chapter opens with the indication of the 
point of view, followed rapidly by the presentation of incident or 
discussion organized in a literary fashion (dialogue, speech, let- 
ter, etc.), and ending with an emphasis on the effect of the issues 
and events on the person involved. What is said in any chapter 
must be evaluated in terms of to whom it is said and howitis said. 
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The narrator of the first five chapters is the Homme, but proof 
of his identity is not always definite. It is only after reading chap- 
ter 111 that we identify the character of chapter 1 as the Homme 
(both narrators confess they have been taught a little history and 
geometry). Transitions between the five chapters are based on the 
feelings or situation of the same person: The end of chapter 1 and 
the beginning of chapter 11 are linked by similar reflections on one 
idea. An emotional shift from reflection and disturbance to 
repugnance occurs between chapters 11 and 111. Between chap- 
ters 111 and Iv there is a temporal link. A common economic pre- 
dicament unites chapters 1v and v. These transitions connect the 
issues rather than emphasize the continuity of experience of the 
character. When we begin chapter 11 there is no proof that we are 
dealing with the reflections of the same man as in chapter 1. The 
repugnance felt in chapter 111 is not specifically related to the 
disturbing incident of chapter 11. Indeed, chapter 111 deceptively 
begins in an omniscient point of view that only later is revealed 
to be the first person of the Homme. The shift between chapters 111 
and Iv is awkward, for the Homme is made to leave the calm and 
rational atmosphere of his little cottage to wander about the 
streets pursued by hunger. The movement from chapter Iv to 
chapter v is natural enough, but the needs of our hero soon dis- 
appear from our attention. Yet there is one central character act- 
ing in these pages. Though he is used in the first section as an 
agent provoking issues in action or discussion, he will be used in 
the third and fourth sections of the book as an expositor setting 
forth his own ideas as well as an example of the fruits of principles 
properly put in practice. 

The argument of Section A has five parts. 1. There is general 
poverty in France (ch.1). 2. There is personal poverty (ch.n). 
3. Necessary causes for poverty can be given (ch.111). Assuming 
that the policies of certain theorists are in operation, injustice is 
evident in personal poverty (ch.11), and universal arguments may 
be addressed to the causes of this injustice (ch.111). 4. The church 
is a cause of poverty, and this is unjust (ch.1v). 5. Injustice is 
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prevalent in the official economy, and there is little that an honest 
man can do about it (ch.v). 

The Homme, giving his reflections at the end of chapter 1, helps 
to establish the fact of national poverty, for if he is poor it is easy 
to believe there are many others in similar straits. The next chapter 
explores the poverty of the individual. An incident involving the 
Homme connects poverty with injustice. When in chapter 111 the 
causes of national poverty are outlined and the condition of each 
individual is to possess an average of 40 écus, the presence of the 
Homme adds an emotional force to these consequences. The 
necessary poverty of the Homme is an excuse for sending him out 
into the street to encounter religious injustices (ch.1v). The suffer- 
ing of the Homme gives him the occasion to be present at an 
interview where other injustices are recounted (ch.v). 

Section A. Chapter 1. The argument begins with a common- 
place: France is not as rich as she used to be. Voltaire’s problem 
is to make the reader seriously consider this point. À typical 
speech is made by an oldtimer who complains about the way 
things are. Certain critical slurs are made against religious insti- 
tutions and contemporary manners, but this is in keeping with 
the character of the old babbler. Emphasis does not fall upon the 
speaker, however, but upon the listener, the Homme, who con- 
fesses there is some truth in what is said which can be substantiated 
by his own condition. The reflection of the Homme is also sup- 
ported by a footnote by someone other than the original speaker 
which supplies historical examples of the old man’s contentions. 
It is not the reasoning of the speaker that is significant but the 
applicability of his conclusions. Several causes are given by the old 
man for the present poverty: neglect of cultivation, unproductive- 
ness of religious men, foolish luxuries, payment to foreigners, 
wasteful wars. The Homme is to face these causes in his adventures, 
encountering the wastefulness of the rich in chapter 1, the eco- 
nomic restrictions imposed by the church in chapter tv, the 
exploitation by foreign powers in chapter x, and the losses occa- 
sioned by war or military activity in chapter xu. The single 
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question asked by the Homme in the course of the old man’s 
speech— What are the causes of poverty?—is to be repeated in the 
third chapter when a more disciplined speaker will be available 
to answer it. 

Chapter 11. To establish the existence of individual poverty and 
the injustice related to it, Voltaire allows the Homme to introduce 
himself and tell of his imprisonment for not paying an official 
requisition. Leaving his cell, the poor man meetsa rich friend who 
does not have to pay taxes on his capital holdings. It is assumed 
that a new regime is in power exercising the theories of the 
physiocrats. The rich man makes a speech in defense of the ex- 
clusive land tax. The effect of the speech on the Homme is again 
indicated. He is troubled by an apparent paradox but he has not 
reached any reasoned judgment. This prepares us for the intel- 
lectual discussion of chapter 111. 

Chapter 111. To establish the causes of poverty, an authoritative 
and dispassionate interlocutor is needed. The Geometrician is 
introduced. His field is a disinterested one, and his knowledge is 
factual. There are indications in the text that the Geometrician 
is a real person, Antoine Deparcieux, who had distinguished him- 
self in the field of population analysis (pp.288, 292, 301). The cal- 
culations of the mathematician demonstrate that the income of the 
average man is 40 écus. Hence, we are able to assign some of the 
sufferings of our man of 40 écus to the condition of the average 
man. The Homme and the Geometrician return in their discussion 
to the historical point raised at the very beginning by the old man 
that France is poorer than she once was. They agree that the 
new administration's taxation policy, explained in chapter 11, is 
unjust. 

In his disappointment and perplexity the Homme presses the 
question of how he is to find any happiness in a world of poverty 
and pain. The answers of the Geometrician serve as an outline 
of the adventures in store for the Homme throughout the rest of 
the book. One must improve the physical condition of man by 
such means as inoculation. Marry in order to produce more arms 
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for labour, as well as to share misery. Recognize that one’s suffer- 
ings could be worse. One must work hard and produce more. 
The nation should profit from foreign commerce. Generally, one 
should sustain hope, live moderately, eat less, and exercise more. 
In chapter vii we have the Homme’s marriage. In chapter 1x the 
Homme is concerned with producing more workers for the state. 
In chapter x he considers the money lost to foreign powers. In 
chapter x1 he recognizes the existence of worse suffering among 
men. In chapter x11 hygiene is discussed; the pox is an alternative 
to inoculation. In chapter xii the Homme learns to share misery 
as well as goodwill. In chapters xv and xvi he develops his nature 
and reaches happiness. 

In this third chapter point of view has been used to reinforce 
ideas that technically belong solely to the character ofthe Homme. 
The chapter begins with the reflection that a vague doubt can 
remain at the heart of certain questions, calling for realistic 
explanations. A geometrician can differentiate between theory or 
play of mind and the conditions of reality. At this point the 
Homme introduces his friend the Geometrician, but what has been 
said about the power of doubt and the danger of theory impressed 
the reader with its impersonal and general tone before it was made 
clear that the character rather than the author presented these 
thoughts. 

Chapter 1v. The injustice of Catholic property holdings is 
demonstrated by the Carmelites who receive 100,000 livres rent 
from the lands they own but cannot give bread to a hungry 
supplicant—our Homme. The probability of the Homme’s ad- 
venture with the Carmelites was established in chapter 111 when 
he remarked that he was reduced to begging (p.299). Money given 
to the Carmelites is untaxable because it is nothing other than the 
fruits of the earth already taxed. The fruits of the earth, then, are 
hoarded by the uncharitable men of god. This injustice is felt not 
only by the Homme but also by the charitable gentleman who 
gives him a meal and who refrains from burning church property 
because ‘le temps n’était pas encore venu’. 
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Chapter v. The Homme is not the only one to suffer injustice. 
Point of view is used in chapter v to turn attention from his own 
misfortunes to those of others who come before the Contréleur- 
général. ‘Je n’osais m'approcher”, says the Homme setting the 
scene, ‘je les voyais, et ils ne me voyaient pas.’ The very first case 
before the Controleur-général repeats in miniature the incident of 
the Homme and the Carmelites in the previous chapter. The case 
brought by a vicious monk is opposed by another case brought 
by a vicious fermier-général. Other cases involve laws favouring 
the church and the inheritance tax. The observation of the Homme 
centres on the reaction of the Contréleur-général who counters the 
inhumanity of the litigants with Biblical precepts of charity and 
compassion. This official is sympathetic to the sufferings of the 
people and critical of foolish or unfair governmental procedures. 
There is little that he can do. Even fellow officials are corrupt, as 
is illustrated by the case of the man who had the Homme falsely 
imprisoned in time of war. The Controleur-général intercedes in 
this case, such a probability having been prepared for in chapter 11 
(p.286). The Homme is awarded a sizable sum in damages and is 
thereby freed from the exigent poverty that plagued him through- 
out the first five chapters. 

Section B. Chapter vi is a letter addressed to the Homme by 
someone who has read his adventures. The writer tells of the 
difficulties he had in following the suggestions of an existent 
journal. The reality of the Homme has already been suggested in 
that he has discussions with the Geometrician who in turn is 
apparently a real person rather than a fictional character. That the 
people in the book are real leads us to consideration of their prob- 
lems as real rather than hypothetical or imagined. If one reader of 
the book is able to match the Homme’s experiences with his own, 
then other readers may also be able to do the same. Chapter vi 
introduces another person who has apparently read the letter in 
chapter vi and who makes his experiences available. Though this 
novel deals with real people, the purported memoirs of real 
people, itis noted by the letter writer, often turn out to be forgeries. 
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‘Défiez-vous toute votre vie des testaments et des systèmes” 
(P.305). 

The letter writer is a man not unlike the Homme. He seeks to 
improve his condition by making his land more productive. 
Hence he follows certain fashionable agricultural theories. The 
theories, however, lead to disaster, and his suffering is all that is 
increased. The misfortune of this fellow springs from too much 
confidence in ‘les nouveaux systèmes’. System has been extended 
from its original sense of a new economic theory (ch.rr1) to its 
significance here as fanciful proposals for increasing agricultural 
yield. It is also remarked that the bad reasoning in agriculture is 
similar to bad reasoning in another field, medicine. 

Chapter vir begins with the observation that if theorists try to 
run the state (cf. chs.I1, 111, IV, v) and try to direct agriculture 
(cf. ch.vi), they also try to create the universe after their own 
ideas. The discussion turns on the new systems that explain the 
descent of species, the formation of mountains, and the creation of 
life. The subject matter of this chapter seems unrelated to the rest 
of the book, and Voltaire engages himself in a personal contro- 
versy with the author of Te/liamed (by de Maillet), but the connec- 
tion is made clear by the title of the chapter, ‘Nouvelles douleurs 
occasionnées par les nouveaux systèmes’, and by the opening 
paragraph. The dangers of new systems are present in many fields 
and must be combatted. In the philosophic debate in chapter vr 
Voltaire illustrates a plan of attack for dealing with any new 
system: 1. Doubt what seems strange (cf. the beginning of 
ch.1m). 2. Continue to balance indoctrination with incredulity. 
3. Doubt new and radical explanations in the light of everyday 


Sin remarks on L’Homme aux 
quarante écus in a letter to Frangois 
Thomas Moreau, seigneur de La 
Rochette, 4 April 1768 (Best.13969), 
Voltaire emphasizes his opposition to 
systems in the two fields: ‘Ce petit 
ouvrage est d’un agriculteur qui réus- 
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plaisir; et des systèmes d’agriculture 
inventés dans les entrailles de l’opéra 
et de la comédie’. 
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probabilities and simpler assumptions. 4. Use examples to sup- 
port simpler explanations. 5. Check the consequences of the pro- 
posed explanation. 6. Question the admissibility of supporting 
facts that are not evident to the inquirer. 7. Select the less radical 
of possible alternatives. 8. Suggest natural explanations. 9. Extend 
facts and their consequences to universal scope. 10. Do not be 
intimidated by the pressures of the argument (cf. ch.xrv). 

In addition to this extensive refutation of a geological theory, 
attacks are made on the metaphysical principles of Descartes and 
Leibniz, the biological claims of Needham, and the anthropolo- 
gical proposals of Maupertuis. Some of the beliefs ridiculed by 
Voltaire in this chapter, as well as in the chapter to follow, have 
been respectably re-established in modern science. The context 
here, however, is not establishment of the truths of geology, 
biology, or anthropology, but demonstration of the applicability 
of natural doubt and critical reasoning to any new hypotheses 
no matter what the field in which they appear. Voltaire does not 
argue that all fantastic theories are the result of charlatanism or 
that research and speculation should be abandoned. Useful and 
curious things have been discovered incidently in the course of 
fabricating systems. ‘On peut être un homme d’un rare mérite, et 
se tromper sur la formation des animaux et sur la structure du 
globe’ (p.310). That the distinguished sciences could be riddled 
with false theories has already been apprehended by the Homme 
who was amused by the charlatanism revealed in ‘la haute science” 
(ch.111). 

At the close of chapter vit the mask almost falls away as the 
author confesses that he has already said these things before. He 
is an old man repeating himself in the hope of teaching those for 
whom he has long laboured. The good intentions of the author 
and his age allow him to say things here that perhaps belong else- 
where. This is a partial justification of the inclusion of the varied 
subject matters in this chapter, but the methodological questions 
dealt with are relevant to the issue of theory and practice central 
to the book. ‘Les poissons changés en hommes, et les eaux 
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changées en montagnes, ne m’avaient pas fait autant de mal que 
M. Boudot. M. Boudot, in actuality Boudet, runs the ill-advised 
agricultural journal complained of by the letter writer in chap- 
ter vi. Is the author of this chapter and the letter writer of the 
previous one the same person, as the remark about Boudot's 
journal would lead one to believe? Apparently not, for the initial 
remarks of the vieux solitaire indicate a broader viewpoint than 
that of the letter writer. The old battler of systems has probably 
read the preceding chapter as well as the Homme’s adventures. He 
picks up the letter writer’s reference to Triptolémes, the inventors 
of agriculture (pp.305, 307), and he refers to those who have set 
themselves up to govern the state. The letter writer is interested 
in the practice of agriculture and he has been easily duped, while 
the vieux solitaire is interested in theoretical questions in the 
sciences, and he has written critical exposés of them. The two 
characters are differentiated in order to highlight the separate 
point of each chapter: the overwhelming of good men when bad 
theory is put in practice (ch.v1), and the deflation of bad theory by 
the proper exercise of doubt (ch.vir). 

Chapter vin. We return to our hero and his friend the Geo- 
metrician to observe how they will tackle the problems of theory. 
The first question is that of birth, occasioned by the Homme’s 
progression in the outline given him for happiness in chapter 111: 
he has married, and a child is on the way. This is an opportunity 
to remark on the materiality of certain holy relationships. The 
virgin mother is the subject of a Catholic writer’s discussions of 
coital exchanges, and even cardinals are conceived inter urinas et 
faeces. The Geometrician defends Harvey’s theory of ovulation, 
for this system has the characteristics of truth: simplicity, uni- 
formity, evidence, naturalness. Whereas the particular theory 
dealt with in chapter vit was examined in detail in order to show 
how fallacious systems can be overthrown, the problem in chap- 
ter VIII is how to establish the truth of a particular system that is 
plausible. Point of view has also shifted. In chapter vir we 
observe two interested parties conducting an inquiry. The method 
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is to trace consequences from hypotheses and to judge the con- 
formity of explanations to nature. 

What is the outcome of the considerations of our two friends? 
Doubt. One does not know how reproduction works. Though 
theories are not satisfying, one still goes to bed with one's wife 
and makes her pregnant”. The theoretical problem drops out of 
sight as the natural activity resumes. ‘C’est ainsi que vous semez 
du blé, et que vous ignorez comment le blé germe en terre’ 
(p.315). Theories of propagation are no more needed for fruitful 
sexual activity than for successful agricultural practice. ‘Je vous 
conseille de douter de tout’, except mathematical demonstrations, 
is the advice ofthe Geometrician. The Homme, however, now has 
the leisure to indulge his curiosity about theoretical questions 
(he now has money), even if these are not to be answered by his 
friend. 

The letter writer attacked theory because of its bad practical 
results. The vieux solitaire attacked theory on methodological 
grounds as not meeting the requirements for truth. The Homme 
and the Geometrician sought to construct or defend theory for 
the explanation of practical situations, and they found that theory 
is irrelevant to practice. 

Section C. A new series of explorations is made by the Homme 
as he returns to existing institutions, mostly religious ones. His 
criticism is presumably untainted by theory, and he concerns him- 
selfwith practical consequences and mathematically demonstrable 
facts. Rather than effects institutions or arguments have on the 
Homme, we are interested in this section in arguments and facts 
he advances in criticism of institutions. The point of view resides 
with the Geometrician who reports significant conversations 
with the Homme clearly and objectively. We are not explicitly told 
that it is the Geometrician who sees things in this section, but 


® Voltaire defends his criticism of manière dont nous venons au monde 
the great Harvey’s theory in a letterto ont été détruits les uns par les autres. Il 
Thieriot, 15 September 1768 (Best. n’y a que la manière dont on fait 
14252): ‘Tous les systèmes sur la lamour qui n’a jamais changé.’ 
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there are sufficient indications to permit the conclusion. This lack 
of emphasis on the Geometrician minimizes the importance of 
any of his subjective feelings. The general line of answers sup- 
plied by the unidentified first person, his tendency to use sta- 
tistical language and to quote Latin, the reference made by the 
Homme to their former calculations, the manner in which the 
Homme questions him, the fact that the first person addresses the 
Homme as ‘mon cher voisin’, all support his identification as the 
Geometrician. 

Chapter 1x. The utility of an institution to society is the stand- 
ard proposed for judging the goodness of institutions. It is this 
consideration of utility, rather than hatred for the institution, 
which governs the critique of religion. The narrator claims, as the 
Geometrician had intimated in chapter m1, that the excellent 
citizen is one who serves the common interest, marries, and pro- 
duces more labour and goods for the state. 

Chapter x is another discussion. It begins harmlessly with a 
commentary on human nature: man is born an imitator, and 
instinct leads him on. But this leads to the narrator's account of 
religious abuses. The Geometrician does not go into detail. We 
tend to accept his conclusions none the less, since his disinterest- 
edness and factual knowledge have already been established. The 
first half of the chapter is a foreshortened dialogue that both 
raises the issue of religious inequities and testifies to the good 
character of the Homme. The Geometrician describes his friend’s 
accomplishments in history—something we have already noted 
—but adds: “il a du bon sens: il comprit aisément que nous avions 
été des esclaves auxquels il restait encore un petit bout de chaîne” 
(p.321). Since we have reason to agree with the Geometrician’s 
analysis of the Homme, we are led to accept the Geometrician's 
judgment on the other matter which is not fully demonstrated by 
himin the text, namely, the historical establishment ofexploitation 
by the church. The praise given to the Homme will also support 
our acceptance of the conclusions he will reach, since they will be 
the product of his good sense, not simply the undigested sugges- 
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tions of his friend the Geometrician. The Geometrician is even 
surprised by the goodwill shown by the Homme toward the 
church. Voltaire has employed a basic rhetorical technique: con- 
troversial conclusions can be given probability and respectability 
by being associated with noncontroversial and true statements 
and with reliable and honest men. 

The second part of this chapter, for which the ground had been 
prepared by use of the Geometrician’s point of view, is some- 
thing altogether new: an effusive speech by the Homme which is 
not guided, interrupted, corrected, or interpreted by the Geo- 
metrician. Having the authority to reason on his own, the Homme 
comes up with reasonable, yet simple and natural, solutions to the 
religious problems. The humanitarian means for assisting religion 
in its proper tasks are to provide money to the clergy to be spent 
in their dioceses in good works, and to have the curé”s salary paid 
by the province instead of allowing him to prey on his parish- 
ioners. Compare these proposals to the case depicted in chapter Iv 
where the Carmelite order, enriched by poor folk, refused to 
give a meal to a starving man, and to the case represented in 
chapter v where monks exploited their neighbours. Thus the 
problems found to exist in the Homme’s adventures in Section A 
are treated with rational principles by him in Section C. 

Chapter x1 opens with a discussion of proportion, an appro- 
priate topic for our narrator. It is unfortunate that lawgivers are 
not members of the mathematical profession. The Geometrician 
proposes as a principle that utility should govern the correction 
of crime. Punishment is to be proportionate to the harmfulness 
of the act. This is an occasion to attack Voltaire’s enemies by 
suggesting punishments appropriate to their crimes. The extra- 
vagances of Rousseau do not merit the warrant for his arrest, but 
rather ‘the mad house with its good soups, blood-letting, and 
diets’. In raising Emile in the profession of woodcutter, Rousseau 
has tried to surpass the educational treatises of Fénelon and 
Xenophon. These calumnies proceed under the guise of toler- 
ance, for there is a difference between crimes and evils, which are 
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to be punished, and faults and follies which are to be regretted. 
The Homme runs on to the scene to lament the use of torture 
under the law. The narrator sympathizes with the innocent 
victim that the Homme describes, and he confesses to being 
‘extrêmement sensible”. This is a tongue-in-cheek joke intended 
for the reader aware that he has been listening to Voltaire deal 
almost directly with his enemies. With the sudden appearance of 
one of his characters, the author drops back into the role of some- 
one in the story, that is, the Geometrician. ‘Je suis extrêmement 
sensible” is something the Geometrician need not say of himself 
as character, nor is it something that the author can politely say 
of himself. Following this ironic reference the narrator remi- 
nisces about the Calas and Sirven affairs, about which Voltaire 
had made his strong position known. What had begun with the 
narrator poking fun at Voltaire’s literary enemies has turned to 
the review of more serious cases in which Voltaire has combatted 
public abuses. 

Now we are given quotations from an unidentified book 
(actually the Discours sur l administration de la justice criminelle 
by Servan), the narrator reading. Four points are made: 1. It is a 
difficult thing to be a judge or legislator (cf. the malfunctioning 
of the supposed new regime in the early chapters). 2. The man 
who governs is also an individual sensible to human suffering 
(cf. the Controleur-généralin ch.v). 3. Torture is not an instrument 
fit for discovery of the truth (cf. the statements of the Homme and 
the Geometrician in the present chapter). 4. Our problems spring 
from human nature and are propagated by the manners of our 
times (cf. ch.v). The presentation of these ideas on law and justice 
in the form of quotations allows the narrator to praise rather than 
expound them. This also provides the chance to defend books 
that contain material for man’s enlightenment. L’ Homme aux 
quarante écus is such a book. Its hero will advance his own educa- 
tion in the chapters to follow by means of books. The author 
quoted had invoked Philosophy, and the Geometrician continues 
with a personification of her. Philosophy encourages reading, 
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reasoning, and discovery. The argument now turns on the me- 
thods and successes of enlightenment. 

Section D. Chapter x11. A conversation with an army doctor 
on the medical problem of venereal disease leads to attacks on the 
church: ‘nous avons traité plus de jeunes prêtres que de jeunes 
officers.’ Mention is made of a bishop and archbishop who died of 
venereal disease. Syphilis seems to be a specially Christian ail- 
ment. It is suggested that rulers join together to extirpate a com- 
mon enemy of mankind rather than war upon each other. This 
goes against the army doctor’s professional interest, but he admits 
‘il faut être homme avant d’être chirurgien-major”. This discus- 
sion opened with the corruption of the Homme’s neighbourhood 
by a newly stationed garrison and ends with the death of his 
cousins, a circumstance prefigured by a remark about medical 
inefficiency (p.306). The Homme inherits money with which he 
may buy books; he is obliged to marry off his daughters in such a 
way as to avoid the disease under discussion; he must go to Paris 
to settle affairs there. The Homme advances to the title ‘nouveau 
philosophe’, and his name is given to us for the first time, as 
monsieur André. The natural and acquired characteristics of 
the Homme are summed up and praised by the third person 
narrator. 

Chapter xu. In Paris an argument is raging. The honest 
people point out that proportion is important, “comme nous 
Pavons vu’. We may conclude that the honest people include the 
narrator of chapter xI on proportion, that is, the Geometrician, 
or else that the honest people have read the adventures of the 
Homme just as we have read them. In either case, if the honest 
people are purported to be those who have accepted the narrator’s 
analysis of proportion in chapter x1, they would presumably 
place themselves against the enemies and abuses Voltaire attacks 
in that chapter. Thus, approbation for controversial ideas is won 
in retrospect with the use of a passing phrase. The Homme pro- 
poses a solution to the quarrel in accordance with what he has 
learned about system and theory. The argument is suspended in 
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conviviality; no answer is reached, for the issue has no effect on 
the matters of life. 

Chapter x1v. Not all philosophic quarrels can be settled in this 
amicable manner. When there is bad motivation on the part of 
participants one can only brand them for what they are: scound- 
rels. And so it is that another enemy of Voltaire, the author of the 
Dictionnaire antiphilosophique, the abbé Chaudon, is categorized 
as a shameful enemy of society. Again the Homme is evaluated 
for us. This incident shows that his simple and naive traits have 
matured into prudence and firmness of character. 

Chapter xv continues with the education of the Homme. The 
unenlightened times are criticized. À change in fortune would 
allow many men like the Homme to lead a good life. The Homme 
makes a personification of Reason, as the Geometrician had done 
earlier with Philosophy. Reason has two intimate friends: Ex- 
perience and Tolerance. These have been vital to the Homme’s 
own education, as we have seen. Reason is also accompanied by 
Agriculture and Commerce, subjects of previous chapters. 
Finally, Reason is the daughter of Time, and the very philo- 
sopher who makes this statement has been a product of time. 
The fruits of the spread of enlightenment are exemplified by the 
Homme. 

The achievements of enlightenment in various fields are 
evaluated by the dinner companions of the Homme, themselves 
distinguished by enlightened manners. An historical question 
raised about the riches of Paris recalls the opening point of the 
book. The unidentified narrator has the good taste to quote a 
verse of Voltaire in his historical comments (p.340). Literary 
criticism is found deficient because of prejudices and national 
hatred. Current writing is deficient in style. Genius is directed 
to criticism rather than creation. The discussion moves easily from 
the status of contemporary letters to the projects of enlightened 
monarchs. Enlightenment is attainable by the common man; it 
can pervade manners and enrich social life; it can improve the 
state of mankind. 
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The last two chapters are told from a first person point of view 
that is not identified. The Geometrician is no longer needed to 
influence his friend or evaluate him for us. The Homme moves 
under his own steam and his merits are obvious. Moreover, these 
discussions take place in Paris where the Homme now dwells, 
while the Geometrician is his neighbour in the provinces. The 
first person succeeds in communicating some of the warmth and 
joy that accompanies the Homme’s civilized behaviour. This is 
also aided by the increasing recentness of the events (ch.x1v, last 
week; ch.xv, last Tuesday; ch.xv1, last night). 


IV 


It appears that ‘ce pamphlet décousu et endiablé”1° possesses a 
remarkable degree of persuasive unity. Each character, incident, 
speech, topic, point of view, and even footnote has a place with- 
in the argument. The transitions between subject matters, the 
switches in point of view, and the variations in literary presenta- 
tion are deftly prepared for and harmonized by allusions, cross- 
references, and repetitions. The repertory of presentational 
techniques is richly varied, including speech, dialogue, letter, 
incident, quotation, personification, and symposium. As many as 
seven different narrators may have been employed in this work of 
16 chapters in order to filter the issues through advantageous 
perspectives. Shifts between present and past make the story 
read as a complex changing reality rather than a fixed fictional 
form, and the leading of past events into the present at the close 
of the book invigorates the issues. Historical and statistical sup- 
port is given the argument by third person footnotes in chapters 1 
and 11. First person notes, presumably those of the Homme, 
substantiate the injustices described in chapter v. Third person 


10 Jacques Bainville, introduction, taire’s story: ‘Ainsi /’Homme aux 
Romans et contes de Voltaire (Paris Quarante Ecus est le répertoire de ses 
1930). Bainville says further of Vol- manies et de ses obsessions.’ 
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notes in chapters x and xvi add critical comments about religion 
and literature pertinent to the discussion". Of special interest is 
the introduction of different sciences and subject matters in the 
consideration of related problems, which calls for a review of their 
contributions. (See the accompanying table for the summary of 
literary technique, point of view, tense, and the sciences used in 
each chapter, and of the place of each chapter in the argument.) 

Common knowledge is a useful beginning since it provides the 
basic facts that are to be treated in the sophisticated disciplines. 
History and geometry are essential instruments for the correction 
of injustice, the destruction of dangerous theories, and the ful- 
filment of one’s nature. History provides the materials of know- 
ledge which contain seeds of doubt, curiosity, and aspiration, 
while geometrical reasoning is the means of proof and discovery. 
In chapter 1 history led the Homme to look for causes and reasons. 
In chapter xvi history was treated as an aid to the improvement 
of society. Historical facts are used to pose moral problems and 
to contradict absurd theories. But historical fallacies can be used 
by theorists and scoundrels to support systems and institutions. 
The adventures of the Homme are themselves historical fictions 
which effectively present representative facts and issues. The 
theories of the physiocrats and others are tested by depicting them 
as if they had been put in historical operation. The Geometrician 
reveals the condition of man by application of impartial statistics 
to economic factors. The value of this branch of mathematics is 
not its theoretical foundation but its practical utility. Yet mathe- 
matical reasoning may also be used in evaluating the logic of 
particular theories. 


11 whereas Voltaire’s footnotes are taire’s purposes; others have dropped 
supposedly expository they are in fact these notes along with those of Vol- 
parts of his argument, while the Kehl taire as detracting from the story. The 
footnotes are professedly corrections Arc-en-ciel edition of L’Homme aux 
of his argument. Voltaire’s technique quarante écus et Le Blanc et le noir 
is submerged in the added materials. (Paris 1951) compensates for the loss 
Some modern editors retain the Kehl of Voltaire’s footnotes by the addition 
comments as a valuable guide to Vol- of illustrations of luscious nudes. 
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The condition of man is presented not only in terms of what it 
has been historically and what it could be statistically, but also in 
terms of the concrete lives of men in the present. À penetrating 
social analysis reveals the self-interested motivation of people 
which causes an inequitable favouring of classes in the society. 
The rich profit from their country; they do not help it. Men of 
god are more concerned for their material well-being than for 
the comforts, spiritual and material, of their fellow men. The 
military endanger both the morals and the physical well-being of 
the nation instead of protecting them. 

Agriculture is man’s natural occupation. He is gifted with 
sufticient skills and knowledge to take his sustenance from the 
land. It is a tax on the fruits of the earth that creates the initial 
troubles for the Homme. Neglect of proper cultivation of the soil 
is the chief cause of poverty, argues the oldtimer. The Geometric- 
ian sees tilling the soil as the most natural way for an ordinary man 
to seek happiness. The letter writer recounts the perversion of 
agricultural methods by inappropriate theorizing. 

Biology is a fascinating science but it does not affect life. 
Medicine, on the other hand, is in a position to help people, but 
its effectiveness is inhibited by political considerations, social con- 
ventions, and shortcomings in training. Geology has as much 
value as biology. Their weakness consists in being metaphysical, 
that is, in presenting organizations of knowledge that do not 
correspond to our experiences of the world. 

Law cannot be considered apart from equity and social justice. 
Even he who is within the law may be acting against the interest 
of his country (cf. ch.11). Laws should not penalize poverty nor 
virtue. Charity, compassion, and utility are the handmaidens of 
justice. 

Philosophy properly put to use leads to conciliation of those 
who are metaphysically opposed. The ultimate questions of 
theory are left unresolved while the theoreticians enjoy their 
common humanity. Philosophy is treated not as a body of 
doctrines, nor as a method of inquiry and presentation, but as a 
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group of principles for the conduct of the philosopher in society. 
Instead of a philosophy, the fruit of enlightenment is a philosophe. 
He is tolerant, congenial, respectful. He is a wide reader, a liberal 
participant in discussion, a prudent man. Brotherhood rather than 
disputation distinguishes the genuine philosopher. 

Literature and history are closely related, for histories are often 
written with literary license, while the remains of great historical 
epochs are often principally works of literature. There is a need 
for both creative genius and unprejudiced criticism in literature. 

Religion is a special subject. Traditional Christian precepts may 
be put to excellent practice, as demonstrated by the Controleur- 
général, and the ministry of the church may be regarded bene- 
volently by the Homme, who, it is worth noting, received his 
little training in geometry and history from his curé, but Christian 
abuses must be corrected. The principal abuses are revealed in 
chapters Iv and v and are corrected in chapters rx and x. But there 
is also a more pervasive indictment of religion. Allusions, foot- 
notes, anecdotes, jokes, and asides are peppered throughout the 
whole book so that whatever the context may be there is occasion 
to introduce an adverse example of religiosity. In chapter 1 the 
increase of individuals in monastic orders is coupled with the 
increase of beggars in the commonwealth. An incidental remark 
about the poor character of an abbé is made in an historical foot- 
note. In chapter 111 monasteries are listed among unproductive 
lands, and it is noted that soldiers who are useful to the country 
receive less pay than the Jesuits who lose state funds or attack 
parliaments. In chapter vini there is a crack about the unfairness 
of theologians in argument. In chapter x there is a footnote on 
the poor scholarship of the Jesuits. In chapter x11 the Inquisition 
is noted as a constituent of this the best of all possible worlds. 
In chapter xiii there is a criticism of the dogma of confession. In 
chapter xiv the scandalous behaviour of an abbé is satirized. 
In chapter xv there is a joke about the liquefactions of blood 
revered in Italy. In chapter xvi monks are accused of having 
allowed the fall of Constantinople to the Turks. The theory of 
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divine right is lampooned in chapters 11, 11, and v (pp.286, 295, 
299, 304). 

It is as if Voltaire treated one subject matter in his book, not 
economics as some have contended, but simply religion. When, 
for instance, he criticized the ‘impôts payés à l’étranger’ in chap- 
ter x, he was writing about French money sent to the church in 
Rome. Yet the corrective principle Voltaire applies here and the 
others he urges elsewhere in the book are not meant exclusively 
for religious abuses. Corrupt officials, profligate citizens, foolish 
authors, inept doctors, incomprehensible metaphysicians, and 
immoral soldiers contribute, along with unchristian clerics, to 
the troubles of the world. The church is a prime target not because 
of its shameful hypocrisy and inconsistency, but rather because of 
its institutional hindrances to an equitably functioning economy, 
and because of its theoretical inhibitions of education and reform. 
Presumably it is for these attacks that L’ Homme aux quarante 
écus merited condemnation in Rome, 29 November 1771, and a 
place on the Index. Voltaire, however, has not called for the 
abolition of the church. It could well be useful in the personal 
lives of men and in the public life of the state. Even theological 
discussions may be continued without harm befalling anyone, if, 
as portrayed in chapter x11, they are only accompanied by toler- 
ance. Finally, the moral principles practiced by the good men in 
Voltaire’s story, the Homme, the Geometrician, the Controleur- 
général, the letter writer, the vieux solitaire, the dinner guests, are 
eminently Christian in character. 


V 


To appreciate both the selection of the literary presentation for 
the argument and the significance of the philosophical position 
argued, we will briefly compare Voltaire’s L’ Homme aux qua- 
rante écus to Rousseau’s Emile and Diderot's Le Neveu de Rameau. 

The argument of Emile has three parts: 1. The goal of educa- 
tion is to fulfil the personal needs of the particular student. 
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2. The well-educated individual uses his experiences of life to 
forge his sensibility. 3. Society should exist in such a way that the 
individual can make use ofit to perfect his own nature. The argu- 
ment is persuasively presented by means of literary techniques. 
Since individuality in man must be developed over a number of 
years before it has any significant expression, there is no need of 
introducing a character into Rousseau's treatise until the prob- 
lems of young manhood are touched on. Novelistic passages are 
then created in which the peculiarities of one student—Emile— 
may be exposed, so that proposals for dealing with them may be 
made in the plan of education outlined in the discursive sections 
of the book. As Emile develops, his character is given free rein, 
for he exemplifies the mature absorption of experience. The final 
test will come when Emile is an independent person capable of 
conducting himself in society without the examples and lessons 
of his tutor. Emile becomes dramatically involved with the ques- 
tion of marriage, and here it is that he learns the significance of 
social ties for individual happiness. Our point of reference in 
interpreting the argumentative import of the literary passages is 
the tutor who acts on principles laid down in the discursive sec- 
tions and who leads Emile through the various incidents. The 
ideas advanced by Rousseau are appropriately served by the kind 
of literary materials selected. Nature provides the faculties that 
are to be educated as well as the means for educating them. It is 
the person’s own nature that determines his course of life. In the 
evaluation of social ties the criterion is fulfilment of nature. 
Rousseau concentrates on the intimate experience of Emile, for 
that is where the educational measures are directed. He elaborates 
on the feelings of his fictional pupil, since the nature of man is to 
feel rather than to think. He invents complex incidentsin orderto 
bring natural behaviour and social convention to a confrontation. 

The argument of Le Neveu de Rameau has four parts: 1. The 
rules and common ties of men do not always make provision for 
the eccentricity of genius or failure. 2. Yet some place should be 
found for the social integration of such individuality, since it may 
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be valuable. 3. In so far as individuality isabsorbed into the social 
order, it loses its vigour. 4. Therefore, there is an irreconcilable 
tension between the person who cannot fit into society and the 
society which needs such a person. The best that can be done is 
to establish the similarity between the ordered and the irregular 
that will lead to appreciation and sympathy. The argument is 
persuasively presented by means of literary techniques. Two 
characters, the Veveu and Diderot, encounter each other and 
alternate in each other’s eyes as genius or failure. Each tries to find 
a place for the other whereby he might be of genuine value to 
society. The Meveu's transformations demonstrate the with- 
drawal of spontaneity from attempts to rigidify itin conventional 
forms. Diderot and the Neveu shift positions in order to reach 
some common ground, but they cannot unite. The Neveu is fun- 
damentally an incompletely socialized man, while Diderot is an 
incurable philosopher persistently seeking the universals in man’s 
nature. Their greatest achievement is to perceive aspects of them- 
selves in each other. The ideas advanced by Diderot are appro- 
priately served by the literary devices selected. The point of 
reference for interpreting the occurrences within the dialogue is 
the opening passage where the author states the problem and 
where the character of the two interlocutors is made explicit. We 
follow Diderot's reasoning as he questions the Neveu and contri- 
butes to the discussion. 

Rousseau, then, uses both discourse and literary technique for 
his method. Emile is admittedly an imaginary character, and 
Rousseau can speak directly to us in his own person or enter into 
the story with his pupil. Diderot, on the other hand, offers us an 
unbroken narrative of events in which he is a participant in his 
own person. Voltaire frequently disrupts his narrative and intro- 
duces new narrators who are supposedly real people. He himself 
never quite speaks directly to us in his own person. Voltaire 
concentrates on point of view and incident, Diderot on character 
and discussion, Rousseau on character, feeling, and incident. The 
different literary repertories allow encyclopedic treatments of 
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similar problems. Diderot, for instance, investigates the relation- 
ship between education and society by allowing his two charac- 
ters to discuss that topic. Voltaire, interested in the same issue, 
creates incidents depicting the interaction of education and 
society. Rousseau, of course, both expounds his theory of the role 
of society in education and dramatizes it in his incidents. Diderot 
provides an informal chat between dilettante and encyclopedist 
that encourages ranging over several sciences. Rousseau is able 
to treat the many fields of knowledge in the course of outlining 
an educational program for his chief character. The transitions 
in Voltaire’s work between the various sciences are less natural. 
He switches the field whenever he wishes by the invention of a 
narrator or incident, but he also links these changes with cross- 
references and parallel situations. The pressures of animated 
discussion, the requirements of a maturing sensibility, the poten- 
tialities of point of view serve Diderot, Rousseau, and Voltaire 
in constructing their arguments. 

Though he renounced a superficial or a dramatic unity, Vol- 
taire none the less wrote a lively and effective tale. The issues 
explored by the new participants in the story are themselves inter- 
esting. It is the development of a problem in its theoretical and 
practical dimensions which holds the reader’s attention, rather 
than the development of action or character. Voltaire triumphs 
in inventiveness. The reader is alerted to fresh possibilities of 
argument. Diderot’s two characters seem to have a life of their 
own directed by an irresistible force of the imagination rather than 
by their author’s rational plan, and Rousseau’s episodes are 
sensed as too contrived, too facilely adopted for the didactic 
needs of the moment. Voltaire’s presentation is neither too strong, 
attracting attention to its literary merits as distinct from the ideas 
it communicates, nor too weak, losing the thread of argument or 
else letting it dully run on. The celebrated ease of Voltaire’s com- 
position, the rich virtuosity of his literary technique, and finally 
the sweep, fluency, and irony of his style are qualities all present 
in L’Homme aux quarante écus. There may be less sustained 
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humour and satire in this tale than in his others, and there is cer- 
tainly less elaboration of character and setting. Instead of an 
oriental prince, a denizen of the new world, or a visitor from space, 
our hero is a simple homme aux quarante écus from the provinces. 
The delights afforded by the literary materials, though not neg- 
ligible, are yet incidental. The success of literature here is in its 
convincing presentation of argument. It makes felt and under- 
stood the attitudes of Voltaire on society, and it wins for those 
attitudes the reader’s sympathy and commitment. Enough clear 
indications are supplied in Voltaire’s text for interpretation of the 
parts of the argument. Clarity, consistency, persuasiveness are 
the marks of this masterpiece. L’ Homme aux quarante écus satis- 
fies the first of two standards for excellence in philosophic rhetoric: 
the effectiveness in presentation of the argument to the reader. 
The second standard will shortly be applied: the contribution of 
what is presented to the advance of truth and values. 

When the arguments of Le Neveu de Rameau, Emile, and 
L’ Homme aux quarante écus are identified, it becomes apparent 
that the varying methods of presentation give us alternative views 
of basically the same issues, namely, what is the proper relation- 
ship between individual and society? and what is the proper 
relationship between theory and practice in serving individual 
and society? Diderot, finding that the conventions men live by 
cannot be successfully harmonized with the originality of indi- 
viduals, takes his stand, opposed to the Neveu, with the order of 
men, though he calls for some recognition by society of excep- 
tional men. Social theory does not adequately provide for indi- 
vidual genius. Rousseau argues that the exceptional man and the 
common man alike are individuals whose nature requires fulfil- 
ment. Society, therefore, is to be of use to the individual, and 
theory must be subordinate to personality. Voltaire takes up the 
case of the average man, but he demonstrates that in this foolish 
world it is the ordinary fellow who is the victim of society. The 
solution lies in freeing individuals to exercise their natural virtue 
and reason, unencumbered with theory, so that individuals will 
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improve themselves and society at the same time. The three 
philosophers employ different conceptions of nature, reason, and 
responsibility in their arguments. All the branches of reason are 
to be used in developing the nature peculiar to Rousseau’s pupil 
so that he will become a responsible participant in social conven- 
tions. Diderot applies reason to the shifts in his discussion with 
the Neveu in the effort to define the responsibility of society 
toward men who are naturally misfits, though the irresponsible 
behaviour of the Neveu seems to be guided by a logic of its own 
which society does not admit. By means of incidents Voltaire 
shows the importance of both reason and experience in the process 
whereby men naturally good may overcome social oppressions 
and live as good citizens. 

The philosophic attitude that Voltaire seeks to instil in the 
minds of his readers is not the same as that of Diderot or Rous- 
seau. These three rhetoricians of philosophy offer rival views of 
common problems, which makes it impossible for a reader to be 
Voltairean, Diderotesque, and Rousseauist in philosophy at the 
same time. Only by taking huge steps forward, away from the 
distinctive principles and varying values expressed in particular 
works, do we see in retrospect men of opposed viewpoints as 
exponents of a single philosophy. The differences that authors 
make essential in their persuasive arguments are the very things 
we are most likely to skip over in our efforts to perceive a unity 
to the eighteenth century by which it may be distinguished from 
other times. 

These comparisons are not intended to be complete. They are 
briefly sketched here in order to raise these points: There is an 
enormous variety of presentational techniques available to philo- 
sophic rhetoric. This means that an argument can be presented 
in several ways. The particular literary devices chosen for a work 
may be peculiarly appropriate to the conclusions reached by the 
author or to the principles on which his reasoning rests. Thus, 
literary materials not only communicate the arguments and values 
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them. Furthermore, the philosophy of a work of philosophic 
rhetoric is, like that of any treatise in philosophy, but one solu- 
tion of a problem for which several solutions are worthy of con- 
sideration. This means that the work of philosophic rhetoric 
should be judged with other such works which contribute solu- 
tions to common problems, as well as with treatises in philosophy 
concerned with the same issues. To these obligations of compar- 
ison should be added the following: The argument and presenta- 
tion in one philosophically persuasive work by the author should 
be compared to the argument and presentation of his other such 
works, and the philosophy embodied in the particular work 
should also be compared to the philosophy expounded by the 
author in his strictly philosophic treatises”. 


VI 


The philosophic position in L’ Homme aux quarante écus, once 
it is reconstructed from the literary devices with which it is per- 
suasively argued, ought to be evaluated for its philosophic merit. 
What is not made clear in this work, and is perhaps not clearly 
grasped by Voltaire elsewhere, is that the attack upon meta- 
physics and theory in favour of judicious common sense and 
practice is itself founded upon metaphysics and has theoretical 
implications. If metaphysics is the science of the first principles of 
knowledge and being, then the rejection of systems as legitimate 
knowledge about reality is inspired by metaphysical preconcep- 
tions of what exists and of what can be known. The dispute 
between Voltaire and his theoretical opponents does not turn on 


12 fora detailed study of the variation 
in structure and presentation in Vol- 
taire’s tales see Dorothy Madeleine 
McGhee, Voltairian narrative devices 
as considered in the author’s contes 
philosophiques (Menasha, Wisconsin 
1933). Miss McGhee does not analyze 
L’ Homme aux quarante écus because it 


belongs to a group of contes philoso- 
phiques ‘which could scarcely be 
labeled “contes” at all, but rather dia- 
logues’ (p.179). Much has been made 
of Voltaire’s philosophy in general, 
but nothing has been made of his 
philosophy in L’ Homme aux quarante 
écus in particular. 
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the fact that he is a philosopher while they are metaphysicians, 
but rather that he and they are philosophers with different meta- 
physics. We are obliged to exercise as much scepticism toward 
Voltaire's common sense and pragmatic method as toward the 
theories he has rejected. 

First we must note the importance of scepticism itself as a 
method of discovery as well as of refutation. There is an excellent 
picture of the state ofdoubtin an unenlightened mind at the begin- 
ning of chapter 1: ‘Il arrive quelquefois qu’on ne peut rien 
répondre, et qu’on n’est pas persuadé. On est atterré sans pouvoir 
être convaincu. On sent dans le fond de son âme un scrupule, une 
répugnance qui nous empêche de croire ce qu’on nous a prouvé.” 
The Hommes quest for knowledge begins in wonder, not about 
the marvels of the cosmos, but about the inexplicable injustice 
men encounter daily in their lives. Doubt is an instrument of 
conservation. The specious and inapplicable are rejected by 
scepticism so that what remains is the true and good that subsist 
naturally. Men contain the seeds of both wisdom and virtue in 
their breasts. 

If we apply the sceptical method favoured by Voltaire to itself, 
we may be led back to the Cartesian reasoning Voltaire and his 
colleagues sought to counteract. Metaphysical doubt must either 
lead from or proceed to the indubitable; otherwise the procedure 
is of dubious validity. But methodological doubt, of a kind ad- 
vocated by Hume, need not rest in certainties. We may still lead 
goodlives according to established codes and attain knowledge of 
our world through the regularities in our experience. Voltaire has 
a more positive or optimistic view. Man is a creature endowed 
with faculties which teach him about the material world and with 
virtues which guide him to the good life. The limitations of Vol- 
taire’s scepticism may be ones imposed by his deism. 

Voltaire’s rejection of theory in favour of practice conceals 
these points: 1. There are virtues to the theoretical even if they 
are not practical, for it is a noble thing for man's mind to grasp 
the nature of the universe. 2. The theoretical in the long run may 
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prove more fruitful for practice than that which is immediately 
practicable, as deductions from the theory of the earth's forma- 
tion may lead to discovery of valuable mineral resources. 3. The 
theoretical has second order practical uses in unifying our primit- 
ive experiences of practice, since a biological theory, for instance, 
while not itself proven by the facts, may nonetheless help order 
the various facts we possess which have practical consequences. 
4. The method of theory construction often proceeds by practice, 
for facts often lead to generalizations, and the effort to substantiate 
generalizations often leads to new facts. 5. À conception of prac- 
tice is itself theoretical, that is, it presupposes foundations and 
limits for knowledge and involves a commitment to a certain 
kind of reality. It therefore would profit from an understanding 
of theories in general. 

Voltaire holds that theoretical knowledge is dispensable because 
all that men need are the facts of experience, the principles within 
their breasts, and a little mathematical reasoning to lead a good 
and prosperous life. His assumption is that men are naturally 
good and have accessible to them the wisdom sufficient for life. 
The Christian conception, on the other hand, is that man is 
naturally bad and has need of a more authoritative guidance in 
life than that which he can provide for himself. If Voltaire avoids 
the theoretical and practical difficulties of the traditional Christian 
conception, he also leaves some unanswered difficulties in his 
own humanism. 

How is it that man is by nature good? How is it that he is 
fortunately capable of arriving at the knowledge which he re- 
quires? This harmony of virtue, knowledge, and life is hardly 
accidental; it is the work of a beneficent and supreme intelligence. 
In order to topple unjust political forms, inhumane religious insti- 
tutions, and innane philosophical systems, Voltaire has had to 
take a stand somewhere. He resorts to god to plug a hole in his 
universe so that god will not get in elsewhere in its operation. 
Deism was a convenient antidote to Catholicism, but seen from a 
distant perspective it may be charged with some of the faults it 
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was intended to displace. If a divinity created man with a set pur- 
pose and endowed him with certain attributes, we may raise 
questions about the status of man in the universe, about the pur- 
pose of the universe, and about the attributes of the divinity. How 
is it that a beneficent creator allowed so much evil to creep into 
his creation? If the wicked prosper on the earth of what avail is 
righteousness? If the Catholic answer is unsatisfactory then the 
deist answer will not fare much better. But questions of this kind 
fall within the domain of the unanswerable for Voltaire, at least 
in the story under analysis, for they are theoretical questions that 
are not within man’s ken. Of the first principle and the final pur- 
pose of the universe or of the status of the soul Voltaire can say 
nothing. He is restricted to living man. The proof of the claim 
that man is naturally good and equipped for wisdom is in realiza- 
tion on earth of an enlightened and just society. Voltaire’s theory 
of man, then, is couched in terms of implementing what can and 
should be instituted. Though the Homme attributes his skill in 
basketmaking to a gift of god (p.286), what really matters is 
whether the Homme can survive and prosper through his own 
labour in a community of men. If we look upon the metaphysics 
of the deists as naive because they failed to go far enough in their 
attacks against superstition, and hence missed the glimpse into 
the full horror of man’s condition as we know it in the twentieth 
century, we should remember that Voltaire and his colleagues 
were also passionately engaged in the construction and preserva- 
tion of valuable ties between men. Not the cry against religion 
and folly but the affirmation of brotherhood is the final note 
sounded in L’Homme aux quarante écus. Voltaire’s emphasis 
upon practice, his goal of social progress, his identification of the 
realms of morals and knowledge, his faith in the common man, 
his praise of education and discussion, and his claim that men and 
not gods are directly responsible for improving their condition, 
are valuable viewpoints in philosophy for any century. Perhaps 
itis John Dewey who has argued the Voltairean positions in their 
fullest form in philosophy for our own times. 
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It is to be expected that the philosophic view of Voltaire in his 
tales will be incomplete, since the nature of the presentation for- 
bids as full a treatment of problems as would be demanded of a 
treatise. Philosophic rhetoric to be effective cannot give a fair 
representation of the positions it opposes. Voltaire has not refuted 
idealism and the divine right theory in his story, though he has 
made telling points against them in the course of urging his own 
naturalism. Philosophic rhetoric has special dispensations from 
the requirements of ordinary rhetoric and ordinary philosophy. 
Because it is persuasive in form it cannot be held to the same stand- 
ards of fullness and fairness in argument as those of philosophy 
generally. Because it is philosophic in object it cannot be expected 
to lead to specific actions and decisions concerning particular men 
or institutions as is the case in rhetoric generally. A work of 
philosophic rhetoric challenges professional philosophers to 
complete the exposition of its position and to evaluate its conse- 
quences in conjunction with alternate views. Philosophic rhetoric 
in turn serves philosophers to make their own positions intel- 
ligible and convincing to nonprofessionals. A lesson which phi- 
losophers have imperfectly learned from the French Enlighten- 
ment is that discovery of the fine points of truth by the specialist 
must be supplemented by vigorous propagation among all men 
of the basic verities, if we are to continue to find the truth and if 
it is to continue to make us free. 


VII 


In an essay in which the status of method and purpose have 
been emphasized, it is appropriate for the essayist to make explicit 
what his own method and purpose have been. This study is 
ostensibly an analysis of the role of the literary elements in a 
particular work, L’ Homme aux quarante écus, but it is offered as 
an illustration of certain problemsin analysis and evaluation, exhi- 
biting in detail a particular method of treating works which will 
have applications elsewhere. There has been a rhetorical purpose 
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as well: to persuade students of the Enlightenment to adjust their 
procedures. My argument has been this: If we are to identify 
and judge the work of a great figure, such as Voltaire, or of a great 
epoch, such as the Enlightenment, we must begin our task with 
the analysis and appreciation of particular humanistic works. But 
the fields in which we classify such works and the methods which 
we adopt as appropriate to them are largely decided upon in 
advance of our study of them. Our general conception of the 
author and the age as well as our conception of philosophy, litera- 
ture, and rhetoric give form to the inquiry we pursue and the 
discoveries we make. Our fundamental questions often answer 
themselves by being asked, while what we might like to know we 
cannot know because we do not know it. This paradoxical dis- 
tinction between humanistic works in themselves and the human- 
istic disciplines we employ is no invitation to chaos where every 
approach to a work is right in the absence of a single standard. 
Some hypotheses are more applicable than others, and it is in- 
cumbent upon the humanist to offer proof of the appropriateness 
and fruitfulness ofhis method. Instead ofpursuing their incontest- 
able paths to the truth, humanists may cooperate in correcting 
the proofs offered by one another and in testing out unused 
hypotheses. Moreover, the individual works we tackle may con- 
tribute to the shaping and evaluation of new methods which then 
may be used by humanists for other works and perhaps for other 
centuries. Students of the eighteenth century must have more 
than a training in either philosophy, literature, or rhetoric; they 
must recognize the powers and forms of each of these. This sense 
of a pluralism in the human sciences and this recognition of co- 
operation among humanists are peculiarly important for an age 
divided by specialization and darkened by technology, and they 
are values which study of the eighteenth century perennially 
makes available to us. 

As students of the Enlightenment our great successes have been 
in scholarship. We have edited critical editions, published volum- 
inous correspondence and notebooks, explicated innumerable 
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historical allusions, and tracked down the minutest details of bio- 
graphy. We still have much to do in the successful discrimination 
of the powers of literature, philosophy, persuasion, biography, 
history, and science as practiced in the eighteenth century—their 
distinctive features, their interpenetration, their opposition. 
When we have mastered these we may get on to the final questions 
in the humanities: Are these philosophical claims true? Are these 
literary works pleasing? Are these rhetorical works convincing? 
Are these actions just? Are these men good? 
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Some aspects of ‘nature’ and ‘language’ 


in the French Enlightenment 
by Ronald Grimsley 


One of the main points made by Condillac at the beginning of his 
Essai sur l’origine des connaissances humaines was that philoso- 
phical progress had been constantly impeded by the vague and 
confused use of language; all too often philosophers had lost 
themselves in purely verbal disputes instead of addressing them- 
selves to the realities of experience and the formulation ‘des idées 
justes’. He acknowledged the valuable pioneering work of Locke 
who had called attention to this error by stressing the close link 
between language and the formation of ideas; but Condillac him- 
self proposed to examine the problem in a much more systematic 
and rigorous way, starting with what he believed to be the ‘first 
observations’ supplied by sense-experience and then going on 
to create a ‘chain’ of argument capable of producing a complete 
system of knowledge. His whole attitude was buoyantly opti- 
mistic; having found in sensation the clue to certain knowledge, 
he eagerly began the exploration of a circumscribed, but all-im- 
portant, philosophical territory. Although he rejected Cartesian 
metaphysics, he still retained something of Descartes’s confidence 
in the power of ‘clear and distinct ideas’. He even affirmed that 
ideas could not exist at all unless they were clear and distinct; 
vague and confused ideas were mere linguistic signs without 
precise meaning or content. As soon as the relationship between 
thought and language had been properly defined, Condillac belie- 
ved that philosophers would be able to make progress in an atmo- 
sphere of clarity, simplicity and order. 
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Yet, as Condillac himself acknowledged, even the limited 
problem of the relationship between ideas and language could not 
be satisfactorily resolved until language itself had been thoroughly 
analysed. It was not enough to examine the function of ‘signs’ 
in man’s psychological development and to show, for example, 
their relevance to ‘the progress of the imagination, contemplation 
and memory’; it was also necessary to define the main features 
of language by a consideration of its historical origins. In the 
second part of his Essai Condillac traces the development of 
language from the primitive /angage d’action to its complex mo- 
dern forms. 

If Condillac was particularly interested in language as a primary 
factor in the formation of ideas, other thinkers were anxious to 
distinguish between its fundamental, permanent features and its 
merely accidental, historical aspects. This problem, in its turn, 
was ultimately inseparable from the more fundamental question 
of the nature of man himself. Moreover, it was deemed impossible 
to halt the inquiry even at this point, for the meaning of human 
existence was bound up with the still broader notion of ‘nature’ 
conceived as a universal system. Many philosopher-linguists 
believed that an analysis of language, as the expression of man’s 
essential being, would provide them with valuable insights into 
the meaning of ‘nature’ in the widest sense. No doubt this 
preoccupation with an issue of such vast scope often made the 
examination of language imprecise and unscientific, for many 
inquirers were too ready to make their views of language har- 
monize with preconceived ideas about human nature in general. 
On the other hand, investigations into the nature and origin of 
language were given impetus by the belief that they would throw 
light on the enigma of man’s place in ‘nature’. 

However difficult it might be to explain the emergence of 
language, most thinkers believed that it was no fortuitous feature 
of man’s experience, but a convincing proof of his unique rôle 
and destiny in the world. Because it formed an integral part of 
human nature, language was held to possess the same permanence 
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and universality. Just as there were fundamental features of 
human existence which transcended the vagaries and accidents of 
historical and geographical circumstances, so did language itself 
possess essential elements which remained unaffected by all the 
varieties and complexities of its particular forms; an attentive 
thinker would be able to discern those indestructible features 
which had belonged to language from the very first. This is no 
doubt why the study of language was considered to be the 
task of the philosopher as well as the linguist!. 

The Cartesians had already stressed the importance of language 
as a distinctly human characteristic, attributing its universality to 
a close dependence on the power of thought. Since reason was a 
universal aspect of human nature, language, being inseparable from 
it, had to possess the same quality. The Grammaire de Port-Royal, 
first published in 1660*, was extremely influential in maintaining 
this notion of the link between language and thought. It is in- 
teresting to observe that two of the most important contributors of 
linguistic articles to the Encyclopédie, Dumarsaisand Beauzée, were 
firmly attached to the idea of a ‘general or ‘philosophical’ gram- 
mar which would embody the universal features of all languages. 

The introduction to Nicolas Beauzée’s Grammaire générale is 
an interesting example of the way in which rationalist and meta- 


1 fora history of the various theories 
of language see Arno Borst, Der Turm- 
bau von Babel, Geschichte der Meinun- 
gen über Ursprung und Vielfalt der 
Sprachen und Volker (Stuttgart 1957- 
1963), esp.iii; and Guy Harnois, Théo- 
ries du langage en France de 16604 1821 
(Paris 1928). An interesting discussion 
of some of the linguistic ideas of the 
17th and 18th centuries is to be found 
in Noam Chomsky, Cartesian lin- 
guistics, a chapter in the history of 
rationalist thought (New York &c. 
1966). Since the present paper deals 
mainly with those writers who made 
language their primary concern, little 


attention will be paid to major figures 
like Rousseau and Diderot whose 
interest in language, being in many 
ways subordinate to other philoso- 
phical preoccupations, would require 
more extended treatment than is 
possible here. 

2it was republished many times 
afterwards and in 1754 appeared with 
‘corrections’ and commentaries by 
Duclos who declared that the Gram- 
maire de Port-Royal had established 
‘les vrais fondements sur lesquels porte 
la métaphysique des langues’ (cf. 
G. Harnois, pp.37 ff.). 

8 (1767; new ed., 1819). Our own 
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physical principles were still held to be highly relevant to the 
understanding of language. He points out that since sociability 
forms an indestructible part of human nature—an ‘urgent, 
invariable law’ indelibly engraved by “God's finger’ in the human 
heart—‘il fallait bien que le langage, qui en est l’organe nécessaire, 
fût, dans ses principes fondamentaux, universel comme la loi 
méme, immuable comme elle, inaltérable comme elle. Les 
différences qui se trouvent d’une langue à l’autre ne sont, pour 
ainsi dire, que superficielles; elles tiennent à celles des temps, des 
lieux, des mœurs et des intérêts, qui, variant sans fin, laissent 
toujours subsister le même fond’. This universality of principle is 
due, he insists, to the intimate connection between language and 
philosophy, and especially between metaphysics and general 
grammar. Like the Cartesians he constantly stresses the link 
between language and thought. Speaking of reason at the begin- 
ning of his work he says: ‘C’est du langage qu’elle [la raison] 
emprunte immédiatement des lumières qui font sa gloire; c’est en 
quelque sorte dans le langage qu’elle a sa source, parce que c’est par 
le langage qu’elle se communique et qu’elle transmet l’image de la 
pensée’. At first sight, the physical aspect of language—its close 
dependence, for example, on sense-experience and its fragmen- 
tation into isolated units of sound—might seem to make it un- 
suitable for the representation of thought, the object of which is 
‘purely intellectual and necessarily indivisible’, but behind the 
fragmentary, sensuous aspects of language lies the power of 
‘eternal reason’. 

This rationalist preoccupation helps to explain Beauzée’s inter- 
est in grammar, which is concerned primarily with ‘l’énonciation 
de la pensée par le secours de la parole prononcée ou écrite’. Indivi- 
dual words and sounds provide the raw material from which gram- 
mar constructs its general laws. Because of its close connection 
with thought, language in the widest sense will contain principles 
which are as ‘immutable’ and ‘universal’ as those of reason. Since 


quotations are taken from the 1819 
edition. 
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grammar is based on the permanent structure of thought and 
language, it will be possible, in Beauzée’s view, to treat it as a true 
science—la science raisonnée des principes immuables et géné- 
raux du langage, prononcé ou écrit, dans quelque langue que ce 
soit’. The principles of general grammar will thus precede all 
individual languages, the possibility of which they suppose. 
Unlike general grammar, a particular grammar can be considered 
only as an ‘art’ because it ‘envisages the practical application of 
the arbitrary, everyday institutions of a particular language to 
the general principles of language’. 

Beauzée establishes a close link between grammar and meta- 
physics, “grammatical metaphysics’ being nothing but ‘la nature 
du langage mise à découvert, constatée par ses propres faits et 
réduite à des notions générales’. The ‘destination’ of words and 
the meaning of their different ‘terminations’ constitute the 
material on which metaphysics operates. The metaphysician 
deals with a realm of being lying beyond the range of man’s 
‘faltering reason’ and he draws his inspiration from the ‘eternal 
reason’ which directs his efforts, often unknown to himself; 
he follows a ‘natural logic’ which ‘secretly but irresistibly’ guides 
les esprits droits in all their operations. ‘La grammaire naturelle 
n’est que l’exposition raisonnée des procédés de cette logique 
naturelle’. Grammatical metaphysics thus reveals the rich re- 
sources of the human mind and elucidates the eternal rules govern- 
ing its activities. One of the greatest achievements of grammatical 
metaphysics is to raise men above the condition of mere automata. 

In spite of this strong vein of rationalism, Beauzée is not an 
uncritical disciple of Descartes. If he still believes in the possibility 
of metaphysics, he proposes to treat it in a ‘scientific’ manner after 
the example of Newton rather than Descartes, this ‘powerful 
genius’ who forgot alas! that the way to truth was not through 
‘les délires de son imagination féconde’ but through observation 
and experience. ‘Newton, génie aussi vaste, vint avec des faits et 
des expériences’. Causes can be known only through their 
effects, and languages, in spite of their a priori basis, can only be 
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studied through the observation of specific phenomena; any 
‘system of general principles’ must be derived inductively from 
the analysis of particular grammars. Beauzée sees no difference 
between the science of language and that of physics or geometry, 
because ‘nous n’avons en effet qu’une logique et l’esprit humain, si 
je puis risquer cette expression, est nécessairement assujetti au 
même mécanisme, quelles que soient les matières qui l’occupent’. 
Ultimately everything can be reduced to a single principle or at 
least to the same few principles. ‘Les exceptions m’ont paru être 
en Grammaire ce qu’elles sont effectivement en Physique, des 
dépositions de l’expérience contre le principe auquel on les rap- 
porte comme exceptions”. 

Beauzée believes that this method will enable him to find every- 
where ‘the same views and the same general principles, the same 
universality in the common laws as in language’. Idioms, he 
insists, are only ‘different aspects’ of these general principles. 
‘Tous les peuples de la terre, malgré la diversité des idiomes, 
parlent absolument le même langage’. Nevertheless, it has to be 
recognized that the element of ‘necessity’ discernible in all 
languages is ‘une nécessité d’espèce, qui fixe les bornes du choix 
qu’on peut en faire’. The sounds of language obviously vary 
but they can ultimately be classified into certain species. In short, 
in spite of the complexity and difficulty of the subject, patience 
and intelligence can make the systematic study of language, and 
especially of grammar, un corps de science. 

Beauzée’s confidence in the value of a scientific approach to 
language is not due to mere intellectual conviction; he believes 
that the systematic study of language will contribute to ‘cette 
bienveillance qui est le premier devoir de l’humanité, le fondement 
de toutes les bonnes lois et la principale source du bonheur des 
hommes’. The powerful current of humanitarian feeling which 
inspired so much eighteenth century thought is equally evident 
in the work of the grammarians and linguists, who believed that 
they were working for the welfare of humanity as well as for the 
cause of truth. 
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Because language is man’s ‘invariable way of analysing his 
thought’ Beauzée does not hesitate to treat it as a kind of peinture 
or ‘une affaire d'imitation”. Its function is to ‘imitate’ something; 
other than itself, namely, the rational structure of the being to 
whose essence it gives outward expression. This principle of 
imitation ensures the unchanging continuity of the main aspects 
of language which reflect the permanent characteristics of the 
human mind. If the ‘revolutions of times and ideas’ have brought 
about certain modifications, they have altered only ‘le matériel 
des mots et quelques tours de la phrase”, not the actual structure of 
language itself. In this respect it is important to distinguish, ac- 
cording to Beauzée, between the genesis of language, together 
with the way in which ideas are formed in our minds, and the way 
in which they are combined in present-day language. He blames 
Diderot for having failed to make this essential distinction in his 
Lettre sur les sourds et les muets. 

If many of his contemporaries shared Beauzée’s confidence in 
the universality of language as the expression of ‘nature’, the 
growing influence of empiricism made most thinkers reluctant to 
start with his rationalist presuppositions. In their view ‘nature’ 
was not to be equated in the first place with reason and thought but 
with physical reality and its impact on man’s sensibility. This 
meant that the starting-point for any fundamental study of 
language could not be the articulated structure of ‘grammatical 
metaphysics’, as Beauzée understood it, for this presupposed a 
mind already endowed with the power of thought. Even though 
language had ultimately to be related to thought, the first problem 
was to trace its gradual development. This genetic approach 
meant that the study of language had to begin with an analysis of 
sensation rather than abstract thought. Condillac treated the 
language of ‘signs’ as a means of enabling man to pass from 
‘sensations’ to ‘ideas’. Reflection, he insisted, was not some unique 
faculty, because, far from involving a sudden break in the conti- 
nuity of the psychological chain, it resulted from the ‘natural 
progress of the human mind’ and especially the activity of 
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‘imagination, memory and reminiscence’; it was through its 
power to use signs and associate ideas that reflection became 
identified with higher forms of mental activity. The history of 
language, in Condillac’s opinion, fully supported the idea that 
reflection had developed naturally from sensation. 

The idea of treating language as the result of man’s ‘natural’ 
development led materialist thinkers to interpret it in purely 
physical or even physiological terms. La Mettrie, in L’ Homme 
machine, admitted the difficulty of explaining the historical 
origins of language since the ‘first, happy geniuses’ who invented 
it had vanished for ever into the darkness of the past, but he 
believed that language was as much the work of physical ‘nature’ 
as all other human characteristics. Even linguists who were in no 
way sympathetic to the philosophy of materialism sought to 
base their attempted reconstitution of ‘primitive language’ upon 
the investigation of its physical origins, and whilst admitting that 
this might not be possible in a strictly historical sense, they were 
convinced that the problem could at least be related to an analysis 
of man’s primordial nature. This viewpoint meant that research 
into the foundations of language would not begin with the 
analysis of grammar, which presupposed the possibility of 
rational thought, but with the physical units of sound, the material 
components to which the substance of language had ultimately 
to be reduced. 

An interesting example of this physical approach to language is 
provided by Charles de Brosses’s Traité de la formation méchanique 
des langues et des principes physiques de l étymologie (1765). At the 
very beginning of his work Brosses stresses the need to go back 
to ‘first causes’ and ‘elementary principles’; only an analysis of 
the ‘original elements’ of language can throw light upon its true 
meaning. By examining the origins of the spoken language he 
believes that it will be possible to discover its ‘first seed’ and 
follow its subsequent growth. An understanding of the ‘simplest 
and truly primitive principles’ will eventually lead to a clarifica- 
tion of the relationship between ‘terms’, ‘things’ and ‘ideas’, but 
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the linguist’s first concern must be with ‘physical principles” —‘the 
physical principles of things as nature made them’— and the 
investigation of the origin of language must begin with ‘le 
véritable et premier sens physique du mot’. It will be necessary to 
examine the physiological basis of speech and, more especially, 
‘les inflexions simples et primitives de la voix humaine”. Not 
only is each vocal articulation dependent on the organ producing 
it, but the form and construction of each organ are determined by 
nature in such a way as to produce a specific, characteristic sound. 
According to Brosses, this view of language has the great ad- 
vantage of simplifying its basic elements and reducing them to 
very few. The subsequent activity of the intelligence in cons- 
tructing ‘all the apparatus of language’ is based on these few 
physical germes. 

Brosses believes that at the truly primitive level the name of an 
object depends on its intrinsic properties. The first fabrique of 
human language is thus not arbitrary and conventional but ‘un 
vrai système de la nécessité” determined by two causes: the cons- 
truction of the vocal organs which produce certain characteristic 
sounds, and the nature and property of the things named. More 
particularly, the rudiments of language originate in the sensations 
produced by the influence of objects upon the mind. Like so 
many other linguists of the time, Brosses points out that this 
process involves the principle of imitation, although he gives it 
a specifically physical emphasis. The sound used to name the 
object attempts to imitate it, so that the ‘first radical imitative 
names of objects’ constitute ‘a more or less complete representa- 
tion of the things named’. In this way language follows ‘le 
premier plan d’imitation dicté par la nature’. This also ensures 
the universality of la peinture primitive and the existence of ‘a 
primitive, organic, physical and necessary language common to 
the whole human race’. Although the ‘early simplicity’ of 
language may have disappeared, patient research will probably be 
able to trace back various words to a ‘common point’ and 
‘original roots’ by ‘direct, oblique and transversal paths’. It will 
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thus be necessary to examine the ‘general, primordial and common 
aspects’ of all language, ignoring its accidental features and work- 
ing ‘without any other guide than nature followed step bystepinits 
operations”. The systematic study of language will thus bebased on 
“a general, metaphysical method drawn from the heart of nature.” 

According to Brosses, when once these primordial elements 
have been uncovered, it will be possible to undertake a systematic 
analysis of the wider aspects of language and trace the líaison and 
enchaínement of the various parts. Grammar will have to be 
included in any serious study of language and it will be parti- 
cularly interesting to examine “de quelle maniére la physique et la 
métaphysique se sont d'elles-mémes, et comme par instinct, 
adaptées á la grammaire”. The investigation of grammar, like that 
of individual words, will concentrate on the natural data of lan- 
guage, not on the artificial additions made by the human mind; in 
all linguistic analysis it is always a question of showing what 
“nature”, not “art”, can do. Although Brosses himself prefers to 
devote attention to the problem of words as ‘la première matière 
des syntaxes”, he admits the far-reaching ramifications of the 
subject. If the linguist starts with the original roots of language 
and the assumption that ‘nature is everywhere the same”, he will 
eventually be able to construct ‘un tableau naturel et raccourci du 
langage et de l’esprit humain’. 

Sustaining all Brosses’s researches is a great admiration for 
‘le matériel de la parole, ce grand apanage de l’humanité qui contri- 
bue à élever l’homme au-dessus des autres animaux’. It is the 
function of the voice to express what the soul has in the first place 
received through the senses, to represent in outward form what has 
been experienced as inward. Brosses cannot cease to wonder at the 
intimate and astonishing connection between sound and meaning. 
‘Quel rapport entre le son invisible, mobile et aérien et la peinture 
littérale, fixe et visible!’ In spite of their dissimilarity, the inner and 
outer elements are held together by a ‘secret bond’ which is the 
necessary condition of /a fabrique des mots. This means, in effect, 
that the original material of language, its primary ‘matter’ (as 
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opposed to the ultimate ‘form’ imposed upon it by the exercise of 
reason), is something established by nature as a primordial 
principle guiding all elementary linguistic operations. No doubt 
the appearance of conventional language becomes possible only 
through the activity of ‘une raison effective, née de l’existence 
même et de la propriété des choses’, but this is a later step, not an 
original datum. 

The linguist's first task must be to examine ‘l’organe de la voix’, 
for it is the voice’s imitation of the sound of the object which 
provides the ‘mechanical and natural method for the formation of 
words”. That is why the study of language should begin with the 
‘material operation of the voice”, not the ‘spiritual operation of the 
soul directing it’. The voice has at its command a number of 
organs (throat, palate, lips, teeth, tongue and nose) and always 
uses the one most appropriate for its purpose, so that the physical 
structure of each organ leads to the production of a distinctive 
sound. Two factors are thus involved at this elementary linguistic 
level—the imitation of objects by the voice, and the characteristic 
movement of the particular organ most suited to the description 
of the object in question. It is not accidental that the sound ‘ST? 
should suggest stability, “FL” movement, ‘R’ roughness, etc., for 
nature has established ‘un rapport entre la forme du son et la 
manière d’exister des objets nommés’. Ultimately the ‘idea’, the 
‘voice’ and the ‘sound’ tend to find a ‘common centre’ in the 
‘object signified’. No doubt the likeness in question is ‘imperfect’, 
but it is specific enough to reveal the original ‘seeds’ and ‘roots’ 
of words. Onomatopoeia is thus nature’s primordial way of 
developing language. 

Brosses considers the original data of language to consist of 
only one vowel and six primitive consonants which constitute as 
it were the ‘matter’ and the ‘form’, the ‘substance’ and the ‘mode’ 
of primitive speech; it is the consonant which finally gives ‘shape’ 
to the basic sound emitted by the voice. There will be as many 
letters or consonants as organs, together with three main kinds 
of movement—‘doux’, ‘moyen’, ‘rude’. 
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To these sounds must be added certain ‘accents’ or ways of 
‘modulating’ the voice, which suggest that primitive language is 
not limited to the designation of physical objects; ‘accents’ form 
the ‘language of the inner sense’ and are largely determined by 
the need to express emotion and ‘inner affections’. From the start 
language is thus endowed with a kind of musical quality, or at 
least an articulation which is mid-way between speech and 
music. Just as there is a primordial relationship between the 
sound and the object named, so is there a close connection between 
other sounds and certain human emotions. No doubt there are 
various ways Of expressing emotion (gestures, accents, cries, 
some of which may be common to man and animals), but the 
articulation of words is man’s most characteristic way of achieving 
this end. 

Words expressing ‘inner affections’ reveal ‘une relation 
vraiment physique et de conformité entre certains sentiments de 
l’âme et certaines parties de l’instrument vocal’. Man is made in 
such a way as to reveal ‘certains rapports généraux entre certaines 
parties de l’organe vocal et certains sentiments, dont on ne peut 
qu’assez difficilement assigner les causes, mais dont on voit 
clairement les effets. Elles nous donnent les premiéres traces d’une 
liaison nécessaire indépendante de toute convention, entre cer- 
taines idées de l’âme et certains sons de la voix’. The words 
expressing these ‘actions’ of the inner sense constitute ‘the first 
order of primitive words’ and are ‘the oldest and most original 
words of primitive language’, because they are derived directly 
from the structure of the ‘organic machine’ and the primordial 
impulses of ‘man’s constitution’. 

Having established his basic principle, Brosses then enumerates 
the ‘six orders of primitive words’. In addition to the truly 
‘primitive order’ just described, there are ‘necessary words’, 
which are derived from the ‘conformation of the organ, inde- 
pendently of all convention’; ‘almost necessary words’, which are 
based on the natural inflexion of the voice; words created through 
onomatopoeia, which is ‘the true, primitive and original way’ of 
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forming words since man is an imitative being; words ‘sanctioned’ 
by nature to express ‘certain modalities of beings’. (In relation to 
this fifth category Brosses, like other contemporaries, invokes the 
principle laid down by Plato in the Cratylus that there is a close 
connection between the name of a thing and the quality of the 
thing itself). The ‘sixth order’ is treated as an ‘appendix’ to the 
first, for it involves ‘the accents or expression added to the 
spoken word’. This ‘song-like’ quality expresses ‘the soul of 
words” and shows an intimate link with the life of the emotions. 
‘Le langage des accents est général, expressif, intelligible encore 
plus que celui des mots’. It is a universal language originating 
in ‘the simple movements of nature’. 

In spite of his concern with universal principles, Brosses was 
too good a linguist to ignore the particular factors affecting the 
history of language. Art, he admits, has considerably modified 
nature’s early work, although /e germe radical may often re- 
appear under the influence of emotion, pain or passion. The study 
of specific languages and even ofindividual words will show how 
they have been ‘prodigiously’ and ‘irregularly’ diverted from 
their original source. The history of language reveals, ‘les écarts 
prodigieux de l’esprit et de Pabus qu'il fait des racines”, the work 
of nature having all too often been ‘perverted’ by the operations 
of the human mind. Brosses also calls attention to the great 
influence of climate on the development of language. Although 
he stresses the ‘natural’ basis of universal language, he also admits 
that there are countless physical causes of change. Fully aware of 
the dynamic function of language and its capacity for ceaseless 
transformation, he believes that it is no more possible to ‘fix’ the 
spoken language than the ‘invisible and mobile air”, and the 
linguist has constantly to be on his guard against over-hasty 
simplification and abstraction. Ultimately it is to physical causes 
that all linguistic phenomena must be related. ‘Le tout remonte 
toujours au physique, comme à son germe primordial’. 

In spite of the somewhat narrow philosophical basis of his 
theory of language, Brosses’s work on etymology shows him to 
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have possessed a strong feeling for linguistic history. The final 
part of his treatise contains some very judicious observation on 
this theme. (It is also worth recalling that Brosses provided the 
material for Turgot's excellent article ‘Etymologie’ in the Ency- 
clopédie.) He thought that the science of etymology would be 
able to throw light on problems of geography (through the study 
of place-names), mythology and ancient history. He dreamed 
too of devising a kind of ‘archeology’ or ‘universal nomenclature’ 
of all the languages of the east and west. Analysis, he believed, 
would assign certain roots and derivatives to particular languages 
and ultimately forge a ‘continuous chain’ of linguistic knowledge. 
In Brosses's view, such an enterprise would be valuable not only 
for the understanding of language, but also and especially for the 
light it would throw upon the human mind and its capacity for 
forming and expressing ideas. 

The Protestant writer, Antoine Court de Gébelin (1728-1784) 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Brosses on many points, 
although the nine large volumes of Le Monde primitif(1773-1784) 
draw freely on many other learned sourcest. Convinced of the 
universality of language, he proposed to seek ‘l’analogie de toutes 
leslangues”, which were ultimately to be reduced to asinglefrom— 
‘la langue primitive et donnée par la nature’. More especially, 
he insisted on the idea of a universal order and harmony in which 
every particular element had its appointed place. Language, 
therefore, was not the result of mere chance but followed the 
universal rule that ‘everything has a cause and a reason’. Moreover, 
since the spoken word is given by nature herself, ‘la nature qui 
peut seule nous conduire dans la recherche de tout ce qu’elle a 
produit peut seule expliquer les merveilles de la parole’. Gébelin 
believed that with ‘nature’ and ‘primitive language’ as his guide, 
he could make an illuminating philological study of ancient 
religion, mythology and history. 


4 some brief comments on the work portance de son Monde primitif’, 
are to be found in the essay by F. Bal- Mélanges offerts à Edmond Huguet 
densperger, ‘Court de Gébelin et Pim- (Paris 1940), pp.315-330. An account 
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Gébelin was confident that the innumerable languages of the 
world could ultimately be traced to a single source because of 
their common elements and roots; the ancient and the modern 
worlds were thus much more closely related than a merely 
superficial examination might suppose. The fundamental unity of 
language showed that the things which bound men together were 
much greater than those which kept them apart. All forms of 
truth depended on a single source—the universal nature created 
by god. Language, like other essential aspects of human existence, 
was held to be a meaningful part of a purposive system which 
moved steadily and inexorably to its appointed end. ‘La nature 
s'avance à ses fins par les moyens les plus directs et les plus effi- 
caces’. Moreover, these ends are necessarily good since nature in 
her wisdom orders everything for the best. Gébelin speaks of 
‘la nature conduisant les hommes vers leur plus grand bien par 
routes simples et sures’. The whole creation must ultimately be 
viewed in the light of its ultimate perfection. Everything is in its 
proper place, fulfilling its specific function and contributing to 
the perfect possibilities of the whole. Since the universal system 
expresses the beauty of a harmonious order, Court de Gébelin 
cannot forbear to express his admiration for the ‘marvels’ of 
god’s creation, the gift of language being the most amazing of all; 
he is filled with a spirit of religious optimism as he contemplates 
the beauty of “a picturesque and luminous whole”. The existence 
of language proves conclusively that ‘la divinité elle-même nous 
attire à elle par ses perfections et ses bienfaits”. 

If, like other linguists, Gébelin constantly stresses the element of 
universality, he also calls attention to the great ‘energy’ oforiginal 
language, for this is yet another important characteristic of the 
‘nature’ from which it draws its strength. He praises ‘ce langage 
énergique, simple et touchant de la nature’ and insists that ‘le 
langage se rapprochera de la nature de la manière la plus énergique”. 


of Court de Gébelin's efforts on in Paul Schmidt, Court de Gébelin à 
behalf on French Protestants is given Paris (1763-1784) (Paris 1908). 
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Yet, as Gébelin admits, energy can mean profusion as well as 
simplicity and the bewildering variety and complexity of existing 
languages are just as astonishing as the simplicity and uniformity 
of their primitive form. In Gébelin's view, these two different 
aspects of language are not contradictory, for variety can delight 
the mind as much as simplicity. Everywhere he detects ‘this 
marvellous accord’ and ‘this spirit of variety and harmony? 
through which nature avoids a ‘tiresome uniformity”. All the 
world's languages are simply ‘streams flowing from the same 
source”. Language, like nature, ‘expresses diversity in unity”. 

Although his view of language is inspired by an attitude of 
almost religious respect, Gébelin recognizes the need to find a 
more mundane explanation of its origin and significance. As a 
devout Protestant he wishes to reconcile the results of his own 
researches with the Biblical explanation of language as god's gift. 
In this respect, his solution to the problem is not very different 
from that of many contemporaries, although his acceptance of the 
religious viewpoint is probably more sincere. In his opinion, the 
divine origin of language does not mean that man is a merely 
passive recipient of god’s gifts; god has bestowed on man the 
power of language, but he has also left him with the responsibility 
of developing it in accordance with his own desires and needs. 
Man has had to learn to use the possibilities of speech along with 
his other natural capacities; as long as he is assured of the divine 
source of nature’s gifts, he is justified in seeking to penetrate the 
mystery ofits operations through merely human means. 

Court de Gébelin approaches the problem in two ways: he 
seeks first of all to examine the question of the origin of language, 
and he then proposes to expound the principles of a universal 
comparative grammar. He is confident of being able to reconcile 
the genetic and universal aspect because he believes that all 
languages contain ‘certains principes fixes et parfaitement ana- 
logues’. Moreover, a clue to the understanding of these fixed 
principles is provided by an examination of man’s relation to the 
world of nature. More especially, language will be primarily 
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concerned with expressing human reactions to the physical 
environment. Like Brosses, he maintains that since consciousness 
makes contact with the outer world through ‘sensations’, there 
must be a physiological link between the sound used to describe 
the ‘sensation’ and the nature of the object producing it. Thus the 
primordial form of sounds, sensations and vowels is already 
determined by nature in so far as man cannot escape the influence 
of his physical environment; he is not free to alter the quality of 
his ‘sensations’ or the primitive linguistic reactions to which they 
give rise. On the other hand, language consists of ‘tones’ as well 
as ‘sounds’, and Gébelin discovers a significant analogy between 
‘tones’ and ‘ideas’. Vowels express sensations, tones ideas. From 
the outset certain ‘sounds’ and ‘tones’ are fixed by nature as the 
primitive basis of all language, because man’s senses and mind 
compel him to represent objects in a specific way. This essential 
fact is discernible not only in isolated units of sound but in the 
fundamental relationships expressed through the principles of 
grammar. In each case it is a question of the invariable and neces- 
sary effects of the mind’s representation of objects. 

Gébelin follows his contemporaries in stressing the idea of 
language as imitation. This, he says, is his ‘great principle”. In its 
essential elements language is a copy of nature herself, and this 
ensures both its coherence and its permanence. The indissoluble 
connection which Gébelin believes to exist between certain 
objects and the sounds used to describe them is proof of nature’s 
power. It is no accident, for example, that the sound ‘B? should 
usually suggest something pleasant (‘bien’, ‘bonté’, “beauté”), 
‘R’ roughness (‘rudesse’, ‘rudoyer’), ‘F flight ora flowing motion 
(‘fuite’, ‘fluide’, etc’). Originally, each sound expressed a pri- 
mordial idea which imitated the way in which the mind, through 
its sensations, represented objects. Moreover, the mere description 
of physical objects was soon extended by the imaginative use of 
analogy to the expression of moral and intellectual needs. The use 
of negation and words indicating negative attitudes led to a 
further development of language. In this wider extension of 
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language Gébelin finds striking evidence of man’s ability to 
cooperate with the forces of nature. Language clearly reveals the 
‘conformity of our principles with the natural order”. 

The influence of the natural order upon the development of 
language is not only proved by the formation and development of 
individual words, but also by the existence of grammar. In this 
part of his work Gébelin acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Beauzée, although he has a less intellectual and abstract conception 
of the subject. Grammar, like words, contains fixed, invariable 
elements which make up a structure that is as ‘immutable’ as 
nature herself. As Beauzée had already pointed out, grammar 
reproduces the permanent relations between persons and objects. 
In view of the close connection between language and nature, 
whether at the level of isolated words or more complex relation- 
ships, Gébelin sees language as the embodiment of two principles: 
first of all, the principle of necessity and especially of the physical 
necessity which compels man to respond ina predictable way to his 
own environment, thus obeying the laws of his own nature and 
the world around him, and secondly, the principle of ‘imitation’, 
which is not limited to a merely mechanical reproduction of 
physical nature, but gradually becomes a conscious and deli- 
berate means of extending the range of language. Language is 
subsequently made more complicated by the activity of the ima- 
gination. Grammar, as l’art de peindre, consists of more than the 
physical components which make up primitive words, for it is 
based on the active mental expression of ideas which form the 
basis of all higher forms of communication. Even so, the principle 
of imitation is thereby extended, not superseded, as it allows us 
to see ‘cet accord merveilleux qui régne entre la nature et la 
grammaire’. 

In Gébelin’s view, grammar is a striking example of the power 
of conscious imitation, because it expresses the beauty and gran- 
deur of the natural order. Even though man can actively cooperate 
with nature’s work, the development of language shows that, like 
human existence, it depends on ‘une loi constante et immuable, 
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supérieure aux hommes”. Yet this immutability is not something 
dry and abstract, but the energetic expression of a power that 
circulates throughout the universal system and ultimately consti- 
tutes ‘un tout lumineux et harmonique où chaque objet est à la 
place qu’il doit occuper’. As part of nature, authentic language 
always expresses itself in a clear, energetic, rapid and economical 
manner. That is why the astonishing multiplicity of particular 
languages cannot obliterate the universal language of nature. 

For Court de Gébelin, then, as for so many of his contempo- 
raries, language provided striking proof of man’s active parti- 
cipation in the realm of ‘nature’. Through the power of language 
man became a being who could consciously ‘imitate’ or ‘depict’ 
in his own characteristic way the principles of a reality greater 
than himself. Without abandoning the traditional connection 
between language and thought, the linguist-philosophers of the 
French Enlightenment sought to extend the significance of 
language beyond the merely rational aspects of human existence; 
through language, they believed, man was able to enjoy the 
energy and beauty of an ordered universe in which he could 
justifiably feel himself to be at home. 
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Manon Lescaut et /a justice criminelle 
sous l’ancien régime 


par Diana Guiragossian 


Combien ay-je veu de condemnations 
plus crimineuses que le crime ? 
Montaigne 111.xiii. 


‘Manon Lescaut est une œuvre littéraire avant d’être un docu- 
ment” déclarent les professeurs Deloffre et Picard dans limpor- 
tante introduction de leur récente édition critique du roman. Nul 
ne songerait certes à contester ce jugement. D’autre part, comme 
le remarque un autre érudit, il est indéniable que ‘la peinture de 
la réalité contemporaine est une des qualités les plus originales de 
Manon Lescaut, roman d’amour et d'aventures”, et contribue 
dans une grande mesure à l’unité artistique de l’ouvrage. Depuis 
longtemps les critiques ont été sensibles à cet aspect du roman et 
ils ont souligné le soin particulier avec lequel l’abbé Prévost, à 
l'encontre de la plupart des romanciers de son temps, a respecté 
la vérité historique générale et a placé son récit dans un cadre 
authentique. 

Il est un aspect de cette vérité externe qui ne semble pas avoir 
fait l’objet d’une étude spéciale — du moins à notre connaissance 


1 Histoire du chevalier Des Grieux et vence 1965), devront désormais être 
de Manon Lescaut, éd. Frédéric les points de départ indispensables à 
Deloffre et Raymond Picard (Paris toute étude sur Manon Lescaut et son 
1961), p.lxxv. Nous citons d’après auteur. 
cette édition. Cette édition, ainsi que ? Eugène Lasserre, Manon Lescaut, 
les actes du Colloque Prévost d'Aix- de l’abbé Prévost (Paris 1930), p.62. 
en-Provence de 1963 (Aix-en-Pro- 
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— et qui mériterait quelque attention: c’est celui de la justice cri- 
minelle avec laquelle nos héros ont des rencontres fâcheuses et 
qui joue un rôle si important et si fatal dans leur destinée. Préci- 
sons tout de suite que nous n’avons pas la prétention de présenter 
un aperçu même extrêmement sommaire de la justice criminelle 
sous l’ancien régime, sur laquelle il existe des études aussi nom- 
breuses que savantes. Nous voudrions essayer d’examiner de 
près les diverses mesures de répression qui sont prises contre les 
extravagances du chevalier Des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut et 
de voir à quel degré celles-ci ressortissent du droit criminel de 
l’époque. Cette brève enquête nous permettra peut-être de décider 
si, et dans quelle mesure, le roman de l’abbé Prévost peut s’insérer 
dans le cadre des Lumières. 

Rappelons que Manon et Des Grieux sont arrêtés à deux reprises 
et examinons les deux cas. À un certain moment, le valet du che- 
valier et la servante de Manon s’enfuient avec la fortune que Des 
Grieux avait accumulée en trichant au jeu. Manon qui ‘aime’ son 
chevalier, mais ne pense pas ‘qu’on puisse être bien tendre lors- 
qu’on manque de pain” (p. 69) décide, sur le conseil de son frère, 
de se vendre à un vieux roué riche, m. de G...M....Le her 
lier commence par se révolter, mais finit bientôt par se prêter à 
l’affaire de peur de perdre Manon ‘sans cette complaisance’. Sa 
tristesse est telle, cependant, que Manon décide de quitter son 
vieux protecteur, non toutefois sans emporter l’argent et les 
bijoux que celui-ci lui avait donnés. 

M. de G... M... trouve la plaisanterie mauvaise et décide de 
se venger. Riche et puissant, il ne tarde pas à découvrir la retraite 
des jeunes amants et les fait arrêter par la police. Cependant, il 
n'entend pas se venger trop cruellement. Au lieu de les faire tra- 
duire en justice pour vol, il les fait interner pour mauvaise con- 
duite. C’est ce que nous apprenons de la bouche du chevalier 
lui-même: ‘Il prit là-dessus la résolution de nous faire arrêter, et 
de nous traiter moins comme des criminels que comme de fieffés 
libertins” (p.78). Des Grieux est enfermé à Saint-Lazare qui 
servait de lieu de détention pour les fils de famille coupables 
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d’inconduite, tandis que Manon, étant donné ‘sa naissance com- 

mune’ (p.22), est conduite à l'Hôpital général où l’on détenait, 

entre autres, les filles de joie. 

Répétons encore une fois que la victime de nos jeunes amants 
ne les dénonce ou incrimine pas pour vol. Une telle initiative de 
sa part aurait tout simplement coûté la vie à Manon, si nous son- 
geons à la sévérité des châtiments qu’on infligeait alors aux 
voleurs. Pour en donner une idée citons quelques passages du 
titre xv, intitulé ‘Du vol’, du code pénal en vigueur au xvin* 
siècle: 

1. Les Voleurs de grands chemins seront condamnés à expier vifs sur la 
roue; et les Rues des Villes seront réputées grands chemins, quant à la 
punition des voleurs. 

2. Le vol avec effraction dans les maisons, sera puni de la même peine de 


la roue. 
4. Le vol domestique sera puni de mort.3 


Comme notre couple a escroqué m. de G... M..., ce délit 
peut être assimilé au ‘vol domestique” et, dans ce cas, Manon 
aurait dû expier son crime sur la potence qui était l’instrument de 
la peine capitale pour les roturiers. Nous ne lui associons pas son 
amant dans son châtiment car celui-ci, appartenant à la noblesse, 
aurait disposé de nombreux privilèges et de plus d’un artifice pour 
se soustraire à la juridiction du tribunal qui aurait prononcé la 
condamnation de Manon. Nous savons, d’ailleurs, qu’il ne sera 
même pas incommodé pour le meurtre qu’il commet lors de son 
évasion de Saint-Lazare. 

Des Grieux est donc interné à Saint-Lazare tandis que Manon 
est conduite à l'Hôpital général. Examinons rapidement leurs 
emprisonnements respectifs et rappelons les caractéristiques de 
ces établissements, leur rôle dans le système de répression des 
turpitudes et délits. Nous nous arrêterons aussi sur l’étendue du 
pouvoir du lieutenant général de police qui les a fait incarcérer. 


3 Code pénal ou Recueil des principales 
ordonnances sur les crimes et délits 


(3° éd., Paris 1765), pp.c-ci. 
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Rappelant leur arrestation, le chevalier nous informe que 
Manon a été enlevée dans un carrosse et lui dans un autre. Les 
gardes ne l’ayant pas averti de sa destination, il est saisi d’effroi en 
se trouvant devant Saint-Lazare: ‘J'aurais préféré la mort, dans 
ce moment, à l’état où je me crus prêt de tomber. J’avais de ter- 
ribles idées de cette maison. Ma frayeur augmenta lorsqu'en 
entrant les gardes visitèrent une seconde fois mes poches, pour 
s'assurer qu'il ne me restait ni armes, ni moyen de défense’ 
(p.80). Mais il en est quitte pour la peur. Il verra très vite qu'il 
n'avait aucune raison d’être bouleversé à ce point. En fait sa 
souffrance est plutôt morale — il a perdu sa liberté, il est inquiet 
du sort de sa bien-aimée — tandis que son épouvante suggère 
plutôt la crainte de peines physiques inévitables. Il est vrai que 
c'était dans les habitudes de l’établissement de se servir assez 
souvent du fouet pour amender la conduite des personnages qu’on 
y détenait, et c’est justement en se souvenant de cet usage désho- 
norant qu’il déclare impérieusement au supérieur: ‘Mon Père, 
point d’indignités. Je perdrai mille vies avant que d’en souffrir 
une” (p.80). Mais tous les prisonniers n'étaient pas traités de la 
même façon, et le chevalier, s’étant gagné les bonnes grâces du 
supérieur, aura la vie relativement aisée et commode. 

Les détails rapides que l’abbé Prévost nous donne sur la prison 
de Saint-Lazare semblent bien correspondre à la réalité. Comme 
on le devine par son nom, la prison de Saint-Lazare était autre- 
fois une léproserie. En 1632, saint Vincent de Paul y avait établi 
un couvent dont une partie fut transformée en maison de correc- 
tion. Celle-ci entrait dans la chaîne des prisons d’état comme la 
Bastille, Vincennes, Charenton, etc. Elle était desservie par une 
congrégation de missionnaires, les lazaristes, qui y recevaient des 
prêtres de mœurs légères et surtout des jeunes gens appartenant 
aux classes privilégiées pour leur inconduite ou pour les sous- 
traire à une mésalliance. Ceux-ci étaient temporairement enfermés 
à la demande de leur famille, mais la plupart des détenus y étaient 
expédiés par mesure de police, c’est-à-dire par lettre de cachet. 
C’est ainsi que Des Grieux est incarcéré par une lettre de cachet 
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qui a été délivrée par le lieutenant général de police à la demande 
demede Gobi Mont 

Sans être un lieu de délices, Saint-Lazare n’avait pas la réputa- 
tion sinistre des autres maisons de détention de l’époque. Une 
trentaine d’années après la publication de Manon Lescaut, Vol- 
taire, bouleversé par les chàtiments atroces infligés au chevalier 
de La Barre, écrira: ‘L’Anglais qu’on croit féroce est humain dans 
ses loix, et le Français qui passe pour si doux est en éffet très 
inhumain. L’abominable avanture du chevalier de La Barre et 
du jeune Talonde en est bien la preuve. Ils ont été traittés comme 
la Brinvilliers et la Voisin, pour une étourderie qui méritait un 
an de st Lazare’ (Best.13748). 

Le chevalier est traité avec indulgence et aussi selon son état 
social puisqu'il est conduit à Saint-Lazare au lieu d’être écroué à 
Bicétre, une des maisons de l'Hôpital général, qui était une prison 
ordinaire pour les hommes comme la Salpétrière l’était pour les 
femmes. 

Manon est également traitée avec indulgence, du moins lors 
de son premier séjour à l’Hòpital. Des Grieux ignore ceci, et 
lorsque durant la visite de m. de G... M... à Saint-Lazare, ce 
dernier laisse échapper le nom du lieu de détention de Manon, il 
est saisi d’une rage et d’une fureur incontrôlables et manque 
d’étrangler le financier. ‘A l'Hôpital, s’exclame-t-il avec horreur, 
‘O Ciel! ma charmante maîtresse, ma chère reine à l'Hôpital, 
comme la plus infâme de toutes les créatures” (p.86). Cette 
‘affreuse nouvelle”, cette ‘infamie’ (p.85) Passassinent. Cependant, 
ainsi qu'il l’apprendra plus tard, Manon est fort confortablement 
installée à l'Hôpital où elle bénéficie d’un régime spécial: elle a 
une chambre privée où elle est ‘entretenue proprement” (p.99) et 
occupe ses loisirs forcés par des travaux de couture et la lecture. 

Or les pensionnaires habituels de cet établissement étaient loin 

être traités de cette manière. La Salpêtrière, corps principal de 
l'Hôpital général était une immense prison de femmes. Elle com- 
prenait quatre divisions ou maisons de force distinctes: le Com- 
mun, destiné aux prostituées et aux femmes dissolues enfermées 
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sur plainte de leurs maris; la Prison proprement dite pour les 
condamnées à temps ou pour les détenues par ordre du roi; la 
Correction, où l’on plaçait les filles qui inspiraient l'espoir d’amé- 
liorer leur conduite et qui étaient détenues par lettre de cachet; 
enfin la Grande force pour les femmes flétries par la justice et 
condamnées à perpétuité*. Les détenues étaient en général sou- 
mises à un régime rigoureux. Elles étaient entassées par centaines 
dans des salles communes dans des conditions hygiéniques 
inexistantes. Il ne leur était donné que la nourriture strictement 
nécessaire et elles étaient employées aux plus rudes travaux que 
leur force pût supporter. 

D’après les renseignements que fournit à Des Grieux le valet 
qui l'accompagne lors de sa visite à Manon à l'Hôpital, il y a lieu 
de penser que celle-ci était logée dans le quartier de Correction, 
c'est-à-dire, le plus privilégié des quatre quartiers. D'ailleurs, 
comme Manon n’a pas été emprisonnée par une sentence quel- 
conque mais par lettre de cachet, il n’y a pas raison de la croire 
ailleurs que dans ledit quartier. Il était aussi d’usage que ‘celui qui 
sollicite une lettre de cachet paye, s’il en a les moyens, une pen- 
sion pour sa victime”. M. de G...M..., touché peut-être par la 
grâce et la jeunesse de Manon, semble avoir joint la générosité à 
Pindulgence. 

Avant d'examiner la seconde détention de nos jeunes héros, 
jetons un coup d’œil sur les pouvoirs du lieutenant général de 
police qui les a fait incarcérer et qui est le maître de leur destin. 
Ce magistrat tout-puissant est non seulement souvent invoqué 
mais il apparaît aussi dans le cours du récit. 

Des Grieux jouant, comme nous le savons, ‘un personnage 
d'hypocrite” (p.83) est entré dans les bonnes grâces du supérieur 


“a part ses prisons, la Salpêtrière déraison, histoire de la folie à 1 ’âge clas- 
abritait dans ses asiles des milliers de sigue (Paris 1961), pp.78 ss. 
femmes malheureuses, des orphelines, 5 Henri Legier Desgranges, ‘La 
des infirmes, des aliénées, des vieilles légende de Manon à la Salpétriére”, 
indigentes et des mendiantes. Voir, en Médecine de France (1958), n.36, p.38. 
particulier, Michel Foucauld, Folie et 
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de Saint-Lazare qui lui reconnaît un ‘naturel si doux et si aimable’ 
et ‘un excellent fond de caractère’ (p.82). Ce bon ecclésiastique 
lui apprend que c’est à la demande de m. de G... M... que le 
lieutenant général de police l’a fait arrêter ainsi que sa jeune maî- 
tresse, et aussi que c'est de ce magistrat que dépend leur élargis- 
sement. Il promet toutefois d’intercéder en sa faveur auprès du 
magistrat, notamment après la rencontre violente entre le cheva- 
lier et le financier qui était venu le voir à Saint-Lazare. La solli- 
citude du révérend père ne s’arrête pas là. Il a la générosité de 
déguiser au lieutenant général de police les circonstances de l’éva- 
sion du chevalier et la mort du portier. Enfin, lors du second 
emprisonnement de Des Grieux, le lieutenant de police vient en 
personne le voir au Petit-Chàtelet et lui fait subir un interroga- 
toire des plus bienveillants. 

Une connaissance claire de la charge du lieutenant général de 
police, de la nature et de l’étendue de ses attributions, nous fera 
mieux comprendre les mesures qu’il a prises envers le jeune 
couple et le rôle qu’il joue dans la justice criminelle de l’époque. 

Créée par l’édit de mars 1667 la lieutenance générale de police 
sera abolie le 16 juillet 1789*. Le nombre et la nature de ses attri- 
butions, et l’étendue de son ressort étaient fixés par l’ordonnance 
de sa création mais dans le cours du xvi® siècle elle ne cessa 
d’étendre son domaine et d’augmenter sa puissance. Le lieutenant 
général de police était le chef suprême de la police de Paris qui 
avait son siège au Châtelet et réunissait deux caractères distincts 
et non séparés, celui de juge et celui d'administrateur. Donnons 
ici la parole à Paul Lacroix qui a dressé une liste savoureuse des 
pouvoirs innombrables et parfois bizarres de ce magistrat: ‘On 
ne saurait mieux se rendre compte de l’étendue et de la variété des 
attributions du lieutenant général de Police, qu’en indiquant 
sommairement quelques-uns des services groupés alors de la 
manière la plus disparate dans les huit divisions de cette vaste 


6 J. M. Peuchet, Mémoires tirés des 
archives de la police de Paris (Paris 
1838), i.1-9. 
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administration. La première division comprenait la Bastille, 
Vincennes, et les prisons d’Etat, la librairie prohibée, la censure 
dramatique et le mont-de-piété; la seconde, les établissements de 
charité et le ramonage des cheminées; la troisième, l’ouverture 
des lettres et l’expédition des affaires urgentes; la quatrième, Pap- 
provisionnement de Paris, l’éclairage, le nettoiement des rues, 
les colporteurs, les théâtres, les foires, les bureaux de nourrices, 
les pompes à incendies, etc.; la cinquième, les ordres du roi et les 
maisons de force; la sixième, le bureau des arts et métiers; la 
septième, le bureau de commerce, les manufactures, les agents de 
change; les loteries, les religionnaires ou protestants, etc.; enfin, 
la huitième, les juifs, les chambres garnies, la sûreté publique et la 
correspondance y relative avec la maréchaussée et les juridictions 
du royaume”. A ces fonctions aussi diverses que surprenantes, 
ajoutons l'exécution des lettres de cachet “qui étaient les pivots de 
l'autorité du lieutenant général de Police’ (Peuchet, iv.3). 

Disposant d’un vaste réseau d’information qui le mettait au 
courant de tout ce qui se passait à Paris, le lieutenant général de 
police exerçait une autorité incontestable. Il avait de plus ‘le droit 
de décider arbitrairement et en dernier ressort dans une foule de 
circonstances graves et urgentes, presque toujours en dehors de 
son tribunal et en secret’ (Lacroix, p.310). Dans ces circonstances, 
nous ne saurions nous étonner que ce magistrat si important 
intervienne en personne dans une affaire aussi banale que celle du 
chevalier Des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut. D’autre part, nous 
avons déjà noté que c’est à la demande de m. de G...M... qu'il 
intervient; or celui-ci est suffisamment riche et puissant pour 
pouvoir s'assurer l’appui du lieutenant général de police dans le 
système des privilèges de l’ancien régime. 

D'ores et déjà, certaines conclusions s'imposent. La mesure 
émanant du lieutenant général de police et qui a frappé Manon et 
Des Grieux ne comporte ni instruction, ni jugement, ni verdict et, 


7 Paul Lacroix, XVII siècle (Paris 
1885), Pp-315-316. 
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comme on le voit, est de simple police. Elle est aussi arbitraire 
que cruelle. Mais elle est, en un sens rendue indispensable par le 
fait que la peine de prison n’existait pas comme châtiment dis- 
tinct dans la législation criminelle de l’ancien régime. En principe 
on emprisonnait les accusés pour les empêcher de s’enfuir pen- 
dant l'instruction et les condamnés pour s’assurer que la sentence 
(mort, banissement, galères) serait exécutée. En fait les exceptions 
ou les déviations à cette règle étaient nombreuses et personne, une 
fois entré en prison, ne pouvait être absolument sûr d'en sortir. 

On se rappelle comment Des Grieux s'échappe de Saint- 
Lazare, comment il fait évader Manon de l'Hôpital et comment 
ils sont arrétés de nouveau pour avoir joué un mauvais tour au 
fils de m. de G... M... Cette fois-ci, celui-ci, pour avoir un 
moment tremblé pour son fils qui a été séquestré, entend être plus 
sévère et c’est au Châtelet qu’il veut faire conduire les deux cou- 
pables. Des Grieux se rend bien vite compte de leur situation 
critique: ‘Je compris, sans beaucoup de réflexions, que c’était une 
chose d’une terrible conséquence pour nous d’être une fois ren- 
fermés au Châtelet. J'en prévis, en tremblant, tous les dangers” 
(p.155). C’est surtout pour Manon qu'il est terriblement inquiet: 
‘quelques mois de prison ne m’effraient nullement’, lui confie- 
t-il, Mais c’est pour toi, ma chère âme, que mon cœur s'intéresse. 
Quel sort pour une créature si charmante’ (157). Il songe qu’elle a 
déjà été à l'Hôpital et que les rechutes de ce genre sont d’une 
‘conséquence extrêmement dangereuse’ (p.157) étant donné la 
naissance commune de Manon. Pour remonter le moral de sa 
maîtresse il conclut avec générosité: ‘J’emploierai ma famille 
pour sortir du Châtelet, et tout mon sang ne me sera utile à rien 
si je ne vous en tire pas aussitôt que je serai libre’ (p.158). 


8 Robert Anchel, Crimes et cháti- 
ments au XVIII‘ siècle (Paris 1933), 
p.90: ‘Mille causes entravaient le 
retour à la liberté. Souvent, durant 
leur détention, des prisonniers con- 
tractaient des dettes vis-à-vis des géô- 


liers, surtout pour frais de nourriture. 
Une fois libérables, s’ils ne s’acquit- 
taient pas, les concierges (nous dirions 
aujourd’hui les directeurs de prisons) 
les empéchaient de sortir’. 
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Manon et Des Grieux sont conduits au Petit châtelet qui ser- 
vait de prison et aussi de dépôt pour les malheureux destinés au 
banissement alors que le Grand châtelet était le siège de la justice 
criminelle de la prévôté de Paris. Installé dans une chambre con- 
fortable pour avoir été généreux avec le concierge du Châtelet, 
Des Grieux examine de nouveau la situation et ne la trouve plus 
aussi désespérée: ‘Il était clair qu’il n’y avait rien d’absolument 
criminel dans mon affaire, et, supposant même que le dessein de 
notre vol fut prouvé par la déposition de Marcel, je savais fort 
bien qu’on ne punit point les simples volontés’ (p.158). Par ce 
raisonnement légal, sinon pédantesque, Des Grieux croit pou- 
voir prouver son innocence si une procédure en due forme est 
dirigée contre lui. On sait qu’il n’en est rien, qu’il n’est pas tra- 
duit en justice, et que c’est encore le lieutenant général de police 
qui décide de son sort et avec magnanimité. Remarquons aussi 
que ses réflexions n’ont pas une base solide et qu’il se montre plus 
optimiste qu’il ne lui sied de l’être; car la compétence du juge de 
décider s’il s’agit d’un vol ou d’une simple intention de voler est 
plus grande qu'il ne se l’imagine. De plus, n’étant pas tenu de 
justifier son verdict, le juge est en fait entièrement libre d’infliger 
le châtiment qu’il veut, y compris la peine de mort. Cette compé- 
tence sans bornes peut à la vérité jouer en faveur d’un ‘fils de 
famille’ comme Des Grieux. On le voit bien lors de l’interroga- 
toire que le lieutenant général de police fait subir au chevalier. 
Ce magistrat plein d’indulgence lui fait quelques reproches qui 
ne sont ‘ni durs, ni désobligeants’ (p.160) et le prisonnier ajoute: 
‘Charmé d’avoir affaire à un juge si raisonnable, je m'expliquai 
avec lui d’une manière si respectueuse et si modérée, qu’il parut 
extrêmement satisfait de mes réponses. Il me dit que je ne devais 
pas me livrer trop au chagrin, et qu'il se sentait disposé à me rendre 
service, en faveur de ma naissance et de ma jeunesse” (p.160). 

Quant à Manon, c’est un destin des plus sinistres qui l’attend. 
Encouragé par la bienveillance du lieutenant général de police, 
Des Grieux se hasarde à la lui recommander. Le magistrat répond 
qu’il ne l’a pas encore vue, mais qu’on la représente ‘comme une 
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dangereuse personne’ (p.160). Ces mots ne présagent rien de bon 
et en effet Manon va être livrée pieds et poings liés à la cruauté du 
système. Son cas est d'autant plus désespéré qu’elle a déjà été 
enfermée une fois à l'Hôpital et qu’elle s’en est échappée. 

La suite de l’histoire montre d’une façon éclatante l'arbitraire 
de la justice sous l’ancien régime. Le père du chevalier vient le 
voir au Châtelet immédiatement après le lieutenant général de 
police. Il lui adresse quelques dures remontrances, mais son cœur 
de père s'émeut et il s'emploie à obtenir la libération de son fils 
et y parvient sans trop de difficultés. Des Grieux père et le finan- 
cier m. de G...M..., qui avait fait incarcérer le chevalier pour 
la seconde fois, sollicitent du lieutenant général de police la grâce 
de le délivrer du Châtelet et de sévir contre Manon en la gardant 
en prison toute sa vie ou en la déportant en Amérique. Ce magis- 
trat omnipotent leur donne pleine satisfaction sur-le-champ: Des 
Grieux est libéré après juste quatre jours de détention et, le sur- 
lendemain de son élargissement, la malheureuse Manon, cette 
‘dangereuse personne’, fait partie d’un convoi, formé des pauvres 
filles détenues à l'Hôpital, à destination du nouveau monde. 

La dernière partie du roman, c’est-à-dire tout ce qui a trait à la 
déportation de Manon, ayant fait l’objet d’études sérieuses, il n’y 
a pas lieu de nous y arrêter’. Ici encore, l’abbé Prévost a solide- 
ment encadré son récit dans la réalité contemporaine. 

Ce qui précède nous permettrait de conclure que Manon 
Lescaut nous donne bien une image fidèle de la justice criminelle 
au début du xvi siècle. Les mesures de répression prises contre 
le chevalier et surtout Manon sont aussi arbitraires que cruelles. 
Nos jeunes amants sont incarcérés à deux reprises par lettre de 
cachet, c’est-à-dire sans jugement ni verdict. Manon qui est de 


9 voir en particulier la thèse de l’historien Henri Légier Desgranges, 
P. Heinrich, L’Abbé Prévost historien ‘De la Salpêtrière au Mississipi’, 
de la Louisiane: étude sur la valeur Miroir de l’histoire (juin 1952), n0.29, 
documentaire de Manon Lescaut (Paris pp.83-96, et n0.30, pp.35-45- 

1907); et le remarquable article de 
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naissance commune meurt pour avoir, en fin de compte, eu des 
mœurs légères, tandis que le chevalier qui se targue d’une nais- 
sance élevée — il ne l’oublie jamais et ne nous la fait jamais 
oublier — sort de la tourmente, meurtri au coeur peut-étre, mais 
en liberté totale bien qu'il ait tué un homme. Et pourtant, le lec- 
teur ne s’arrête pas longtemps sur la nature de la justice ou de l’in- 
justice qui leur est faite. L’intérét que nous portons aux sentiments 
des jeunes héros la fait passer au deuxième plan. Et telle, semble- 
t-il, a été l’intention de Prévost. Erich Auerbach remarque avec 
finesse que chez Prévost ‘there is not a trace of the problematic. 
The social milieu is an established frame of reference, which is 
accepted as it happens to be’1°, Aucune intention polémique donc. 
Ni Manon, ni Des Grieux ne songent à récriminer un instant 
contre l’arbitraire du système judiciaire de leur temps. Le cheva- 
lier se rebelle contre la cruauté des traitements que subit sa bien- 
aimée, mais à aucun moment n’en conteste-t-il le bien-fondé. 
Manon est beaucoup plus touchante que révoltée. Tous les deux 
sont d’ailleurs conscients des différences de classe sociale et ne 
songent nullement à s'insurger contre tel privilège ou tel préjugé. 
Finalement, ceux-là mêmes qui sévissent contre le jeune couple 
font en même temps preuve d’une indulgence et d’une sollicitude 
incroyables à leur égard. Et ceci témoigne d’une finesse psycho- 
logique extraordinaire chez l’auteur. Car y a-t-il un meilleur 
moyen d'attirer la sympathie du lecteur sur un personnage que 
de le rendre sympathique à ceux-là mêmes qui sont obligés de 
le châtier? 

Lors du premier Congrès sur les Lumières en 1963, Jean Sgard 
nous montrait qu'entre 1736 et 1745 Prévost devint ‘sinon un 
“philosophe”, du moins un de leurs alliés, et un précurseur de 
l'esprit encyclopédique” et qu’à son retour en France il se convertit 
aux Lumières. Mais il semble bien qu’à l’époque de Manon il ait 
encore été prisonnier de l’ombre, de ce que m. Sgard appelle 


10 Mimesis, trans. Willard Trask 
(New York 1957), p.353. 
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‘empire du passé, de la famille, de la monarchie absolue et de 
église, 

L’ère des réformateurs n’était pas encore venue. Et ce ne sera 
pas ce roman, si réaliste qu’il soit, mais une histoire vraie, celle de 
Calas, qui en mettant à la tête du mouvement de réforme le cham- 


pion idéal lui permettra d’ébranler le système dès avant la Révo- 
lution. 


11 ‘Prévost: de ombre aux Lumières 
(1736-1746), Studies on Voltaire, 
XXVii.1479. 
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Paradox and levels of understanding 


in Marivaux 


by Oscar A. Haac 


Paradox is an intellectual element of humour and, by extension,a 

means of defining subtle contrasts on the basis of precise observa- 
tion: the paradox between reality and illusion, intent and action 
and between levels of understanding, or interpretation, as Mari- 
vaux found them in the masters he set out to ‘imitate’: Cervantes, 
whose Exemplary novels, Quijote, and even Persiles y Sigismunda 
furnished him elements of plot and the very idea of paradox, or of 
‘style travesti”; Molière, against whose overimportant influence 
Marivaux protested by not acknowledging his admiration; La 
Rochefoucauld and La Bruyère, whose aphorisms and portraits 
are ever present models and whose definitions of paradoxical 
contrasts earned Marivaux’s praise’; they represented the ‘esprit 
de finesse’ which was to become his own favourite accomplish- 
ment. Specific comparisons with these sources can be found in the 
editions of Marivaux by Frédéric Deloffre and especially in his 
Marivaux et le marivaudage*, along with the conclusion that 
Dufresny, and particularly Dancourt, were more directly respon- 
sible for elements of Marivaux’s style than the major figures just 
mentioned, and that a work as close to Marivaux’s concept of 
parody as Sorel's Berger extravagant (also in imitation of the 


1 Cabinet du philosophe, in Œuvres 2 (1955), Lii; also in Revue des 
(1781) vi.16-17. Future references to sciences humaines (1958), pp.563-564 
the Œuvres are given in our text, list- and in his editions of the Œuvres 
ing volume and page number only. diverses and Théâtre to appear soon 


(Garnier). 
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Quijote) was apparently unknown to him. Our purpose will be to 
trace the development of the technique of paradox in Marivaux’s 
early works, including his critical statements, and define more 
closely what Jean Rousset called his double registre and might well 
be termed a “multiple registre? of superimposed contrasts and 
levels of understanding. 

From the first to the last, Marivaux's titles reflect his use of 
paradox: Le Père prudent et équitable* considers himself broad- 
minded and generous because he gives his daughter the choice of 
three suitors, but it so happens that his daughter loves another 
young man; this forces her to use her wiles to discourage three 
pretenders, not just one, somewhat like Crispin, in Regnard’s 
Légataire universel, had to put off three potential heirs to a fortune. 
Les Acteurs de bonne foi (1757) Marivaux's last work, contrasts 
one group of characters acting in good faith, z.e., unable to feign 
love even on a stage, with another group whose victims they be- 
come: mme Amelin organizes an evening's entertainment at the 
expense of others and Merlin, a kind of Figaro, prompts the 
would-be actors ina game of love for his own advantage. Clearly, 
‘le père prudent” is not so prudent and ‘les acteurs de bonne foi” 
suffer because of their good faith. 

While the titles reflect the same “esprit”, the technique was only 
slowly perfected. Le Père prudent contains a number of straight- 
forward, and platitudinous maxims which are the very opposite 
of humorous paradox, for instance: ‘Qu'il est beau de pleurer 
quand on est amoureux.” The first novel, Les Effets surprenants 
de la sympathie, furnishes similar examples: ‘Qu’on est imprudent 
quand on aime” (v.363-364); ‘Quand on hait le crime, en vain les 
méchants tâchent de nous y jeter’ (v.413). In later works, pro- 
verbs and maxims appear in paradoxical context and express 
inapplicable truths or misconceptions, such as the misogynous 


3 Forme et signification (1962). 5 Théâtre complet (Pléiade), p.9. 
4 Le Légataire universel, identified Future references are given in our text 
as a source, suggests 1708 as the date; listing T and page numbers. 
cf. Deloffre, p.81. 
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statements of Lélio and Arlequin early in La Surprise de l'amour 
(1722) which prove to be very insufficient bulwarks against the 
ravages of love. . . . There are maxims with ironical connotation 
from the start: When the mock-hero, Clorante finds himself in- 
capable of protecting the lady in distress, Clarice, because he 
wants to follow the girl he loves, the author comments: ‘La vertu 
d'un honnête homme est donc bien affaiblie par lamour, puis- 
qu'un simple effort fait son dernier période’ (v.428). If a gentle- 
man has such weaknesses, what then of the less gentle? The 
violence of irrational passion is amply illustrated in Les Effets 
and education, we are told, may create ‘une apparence vertueuse’ 
rather than honorable conduct (v.517). 

The development of Marivaux’s technique is best illustrated by 
the comparison of Les Effets with his next novel, Pharsamon. 
Both tell essentially the same story: star-eyed lovers pursue each 
other through many adventures while another girl tries, un- 
successfully, to capture the affection of the hero. While Les Effets 
essentially continues the tradition of the Astrée and, more direct- 
ly, the novels of Scudéry and La Calprenéde, Pharsamon, as in- 
dicated by its subtitle Ze Don Quichotte moderne, pictures the 
love-lorn as victims of such novels of love and adventure: like 
don Quijote, they have read too many works of fiction and have 
lost touch with reality. La Calprenède’s Faramond inspired the 
title and provides the background of the parody. Marivaux tries 
to outdo Cervantes, for he sends out two protagonists, Pierre 
Bagnol, alias Pharsamon, as well as Cydalise. The grotesque style 
of the story is perhaps best illustrated by the forced entry of 
Pharsamon into the kitchen of a large mansion, taking it to be a 
castle and valiantly fighting with the spit fora sword. A magician, 
inspired by Cervantes’s Licienciado vidriera, must be called to cure 
the hero and heroine, after which Pierre Bagnol settles down to an 
uninspired bourgeois existence with a mature and domineering 
widow. Geronimo, the magician, is conceived in the same spirit: 
he equates his own purse with the public good and denies his 
obvious desire of self-enrichment (vii.5 44-545). 
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Thus, we can observe how a plot of love and adventure takes 
on the elements of parody, the constant contrast between illusion 
and true adventure, a world where characters express their folly 
rather than the author’s ideas and where the simple-minded are 
carried away by the heroic pretense of self-deluded heroes. Mari- 
vaux’s second novel is more complex because it multiplies mean- 
ings and insists on paradox, butitis simpler in structure: Marivaux 
now avoids the seventeenth century process ofintercalation which 
makes it hard, in Les Effets, to follow who is telling what, about 
whom. He introduces the simpler structure of the modern novel 
with a more complex analysis of character. 

A further advance along this road is found in La Voiture 
embourbée (1714) Here a group of travellers, awaiting the repair 
of the stage coach, take turns making up the burlesque tale of 
Amandor and Ariobarsane, again two lovers deluded by their 
reading; each character reveals his own frustrations and limita- 
tions in telling his part of the fantastic tale. An old banker 
attempts to recapture his youth by telling of infidelity and seduc- 
tion; a bel esprit would prove himself a man of the world by 
portraying atrocities without the slightest compunction; an 
attractive young; girl shows, by her practical common sense, that 
she does not partake in the romantic illusions she inspires in 
others. Marivaux succeeds in conveying, simultaneously, the 
details of adventure and the thinly-veiled intent of the authors of 
each episode. Marivaux's own analysis of character is implied, not 
stated. The effect is one of realism, not only in the scenes depict- 
ing the passengers of the coach as they gain admittance to the 
parlour of a village curé, or dine, but even as they entertain each 
other, by telling of magic and horror in a tale inspired by the 
Arabian nights. The different levels of understanding become 
clear, as Marivaux sketches subtle and meaningful portraits, or 
“characters” as La Bruyére used the term. 

Paradox is most successfully used in the next novel, the Télé- 
maque travesti. As in the earlier burlesque imitations of Cervantes, 
the object of satire is not the author whose work provides the 
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framework, but rather the contemporary scene which preoccupies 
a ‘Modern’ like Marivaux. Chapter by chapter, Fénelon's Télé- 
maque provides a sequence of adventures, the grotesque, fore- 
seeable plot transposed into rural France The characters seem 
predestined. They anticipate the humour of Jacques le fataliste. 
The peregrinations of Timante Brideron and his mentor in search 
of Timante’s father illustrate the passions of the Camisard wars, 
the persecution of Huguenots as well as the abuse of power and 
justice in the family and in public administration. À supreme 
irony is the omission of Fénelon's Utopia, la Bétique, with 
obvious references to the fact the Utopia has disappeared from 
our world: This is all the more striking as we find, in Les Effets 
and in the Pharsamon, scenes inspired by Fénelon's Bétique, epi- 
sodes on far-off islands where ideal society could be realized. 
Instead, the Télémaque travesti is steeped in every-day reality, 
such as Scarron and Furetiére had described, and in a kind of 
Rabelaisian wit (it may have been inspired by the edition of 
Rabelais of 1714) including such gems of popular wisdom as 
‘Quelque fidèle que soit une femme à son mari, l'incertitude est un 
pesant fardeau’ (p.52); ‘on ne perd jamais rien en faisant honnête 
homme’ (p.111); ‘ce qui est mort ne vit plus’ (p.120). Maxims and 
proverbs henceforth characterize the speaker while the author's 
meaning remains to be discovered. 

There is a progressive humanitarian aim in the descriptions of 
injustice and war, especially the dragonnades”, but it must be em- 
phasized, this humanitarianism is never sentimentally set forth, 


6 Frédelingue sets up a utopia in 
Les Effets (vi.200-218); cf. Pharsamon 
(xi.514). In the Télémaque, vi, violence 
replaces Bétique. Page numbers in our 
text refers to the Deloffre edition 
(1956). 

7 Elisabeth Labrousse points out 
that by 1715 the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes appeared as a failure; 
tolerance had become a popular con- 


cept: all this makes Marivaux's ac- 
count less revolutionary but we may 
speculate what caused Marivaux to 
postpone publication and disavow the 
work when it appeared in 1736: the 
death of Fénelon in 1715, arguments 
with the publisher, reference to pro- 
testants and the like, or popular speech, 
the burlesque style unpopular in Paris 
salons. 
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but implied in the presentation through paradox, e.g., in a gro- 
tesque treaty of peace between a local ruler and the enraged 
peasantry who accused him of theft, violence, and of seducing 
their daughters. They were unmoved by his defense that he 
merely seized them and they then corrupted themselves. Young 
Brideron-Telemachus and Phocion-Mentor arrange a solution 
whereby, after an immense drinking bout in the name of recon- 
ciliation, the local ruler will forego seizing young girls and is 
bound to give two weeks notice before stealing cattle and other 
property in the name of religion. As Brideron continues his 
journeys, he is beset by an elderly Penelope who is enraged that he 
should be attracted by a young girl. The Camisard wars, the mis- 
carriages of local courts, all this is told in the same vein. Paradox 
is ever present; the author never lectures, never speaks for him- 
self, but provokes the reader’s reaction through the burlesque 
portrayal of his characters, as self-deluded in their realistic rural 
French setting as the would-be knights of earlier tales. The result 
is a remarkable document of popular speech, realistic of course 
only to a point, for this accumulation of wit, grotesque images, 
and striking paradox could hardly be a transcription of popular 
conversation. Marivaux believes in the economy of words; he 
produces a striking sequence of images in paradoxical contrast 
with each other as would be evident from any random citation 
from the Télémaque. The novel initiates a new style, later limited 
to some of his more grotesque peasant portraits since such low 
popular wit would not have served in Paris salons or in the 
French academy. Marivaux's interest in popular character is note- 
worthy and evident also in his description of the people of Paris in 
letters to the Mercure, dating from the same period. The tone 
remains droll, the technique that of paradox: ‘Je ne conseille à 
personne de compter beaucoup sur la religion du plus dévôt 
personnage d’entre le peuple’ (ix.376). 


$ after the portrayal of the people of ficant order marking Marivaux’s pro- 
Paris, there follow, perhaps in signi- gressive association with society, 
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In all of these compositions, the constant use of implied para- 
dox must have annoyed some readers; Marivaux, more sensitive 
than other authors to criticism, felt compelled to define his tech- 
nique in the ‘Pensées sur différents sujets: sur la clarté du discours 
et sur le sublime’ published in the Mercure”. He adamantly main- 
tains his right to express his thought by implication, z.e., not to 
expose and explain the obvious, for excessive detail would detract 
from rather than add to style! “Il n’est pas nécessaire, pour être 
clair, d’avoir exprimé tout ce que vous pensez; mais il est nécessaire 
que ce que vous exprimez, soit entendu de tous également’ (p.6). 
Since he finds ‘un certain point de clarté, au-delà duquel toute idée 
perd nécessairement de sa force ou de sa délicatesse”, he concludes: 
‘Toute pensée a sa clarté suffisante’ (p.9). This does not restrict 
the primary objective, ‘l’exposition nette de notre pensée, au 
degré précis de force et de sens dans lequel nous l’avons conçue” 
(p.6). The most adequate presentation will be the one which best 
incorporates the author’s intent; it will combine economy of 
expression with significant analysis; it will provide the ‘exposition 
exacte de toute espèce de pensée dans la gradation de sens et de 
vrai dont elle est susceptible” (p.14). In this statement we sense the 
influence of the abbé Du Bos who called for terms which are ‘les 
figures de nos idées”*, and particularly Malebranche whose very 
title, La Recherche de la vérité, seemsto denote Marivaux’s progress- 
ive approximation of the complex and contradictory nature of his 
characters. Malebranche expresses himself in very similar terms: 
‘C’est aussi l’entendement qui aperçoit les modifications de 
l’àme ou qui les sent, puisque j’entends, par ce mot entendement, 
cette faculté passive de l’âme par laquelle elle reçoit toutes les dif- 
férentes modifications dont elle est capable. The kinship of 


articles concerning the bourgeois, then 
ladies of society, finally a poem: ‘A une 
dame sur la perte d’un perroquet” 
(ix.377-425). 

9 (mars 1719), pp.5-41. References 
in our text refer to the Mercure. The 


text will appear in the Œuvres diverses 
(Garnier). 

10 Réflexions critiques sur la poésie, 
vol.i, sec.33; cf. the beginning of the 
Introduction on ‘le plaisir sensible’. 

11 ed. Rodis-Lewis (1962) 1.4. 
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Malebranche and Marivaux in their opposition to the ‘ancients’ 
and to the cult for authority must have lead to Marivaux's bor- 
rowings; Malebranche, in the chapter on the ‘personnes d'étude” 
who prefer quoting authorities to creative thought, reminds us 
of Marivaux's character in the Spectateur who will trust only the 
heavy and voluminous tomes (ix.55) and not Marivaux’s own 
productions”. 

Marivaux’s brief exposition on /a clarté is followed by a longer 
one on le sublime. While there are parallels with Longinus (in 
Boileau’s translation)", Marivaux does not comment, as Longi- 
nus does, on stylistic devices, such as apostrophe, plurals, and 
periphrase (ch.xiv, xix, xx, xxiv) but rather distinguishes shadings 
of the ‘sublime’ which may express a virtuous soul (p.21) or a 
guilty one (p.22), a sustained feeling which has become part of 
a character (p.27) or incidental reactions to a particular situation 
(p.29): to Marivaux, there can be no device with a universal, 
predictable literary effect (p.34), no scene to which a group of 
spectators would react uniformly (pp.36-38), for all depends on 
individual feelings and susceptibility, on the difference between 
‘Phomme épais and Thomme délicat’ (p.38). Thus he negates 
any prescriptive concept of rhetoric, a radical departure from his 
precursors, and a constant shock to those readers or spectators 
who were to criticize him later for stylistic innovations which 
diverted from action, a kind of psychological probing into char- 
acter which did not fit into the traditional concept of the novel, 
the kind of complex description of character which was, as Des- 
fontaines sarcastically pointed out, taking longer to compose than 
the span of the heroine’s life it was describing (Vie de Mariamne, 
p.lxxvi). This is precisely where the technique of paradox comes 
in, the witty, humorous, emphasis on contradictions with serious 
intent, the playful, but intelligent analysis of aspects involved 


12 11.11i-v, including ‘Deux mauvais La Vie de Marianne (Garnier), 
effets de la lecture sur imagination’.  p.lxxv. 
Deloffre traces other borrowings in 13 cf. the 1942 edition, pp.59, 99. 
the notes of the Œuvres diverses, and 
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which was to characterize the plays and novels to come. In this 
respect, the Pensées sur différents sujets appear like a programme 
to be realized. The specific examples come from the tragedies of 
Corneille, Racine, and Crébillon (and not from comedy as one 
might expect"), and emphasize the ‘sublime’ in such striking 
passages as the exclamation of the elder Horace: ‘Qu’il mourút! 
(pp-13-14) with all it implies beyond the literal meaning of these 
simple words. 

To illustrate the application of these ideas, let us examine some 
of the superior works which now follow: Arlequin poli par l'amour 
(1720), the first of Marivaux’s plays of lasting import, contrasts 
the forthrightness of the shepherdess, Silvia, with the power and 
wiles of the fairy queen and Trivelin, her minister. Their com- 
bined efforts cannot win over Arlequin and they even forfeit the 
magic wand to Arlequin. In their artfully naïve and inarticulate 
ways, Arlequin and Silvia triumph, and their triumph is more 
eloquent than all the able speeches of the fée. What power is there 
in experience and status, if Arlequin so quickly learns from love? 
Marivaux toys with the idea of the voice of experience, as he does 
also in the Spectateur where he portrays himself as a wise old man, 
a hermit who has come to hate society, or, elsewhere, as the young 
man disillusioned because he caught the girl he loved practising; 
the smile he had admired. This image describes our author then 
aged 32 as little as that of the old man; in the Spectateur he 
also says that a lady who has not completed her make-up is not 
truly dressed and ready to receive. Now if this artifice is justified, 
why not also an artificial smile? Even the naive ways of Silvia in 
Arlequin poli par lamour are an artifice. And is artifice not justified? 
Its limits are tenuous. The Spectateur tells us of a lady undone 
because she believed her friend to be the gentleman he seemed. 


14 Marivaux’s Réflexions sur lesprit  pp.97-115) suggest parallels including 
humain à l’occasion de Corneille et de the adaptation of the artificial world 


Racine, 1749-1750 (cf. Deloffre in and rules of tragedy to his concept of 
Revue des Sciences humaines, 1954, comedy. 
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Mournfully she calls herself ‘Celle qui vous croyant honnête 
homme, vous mit en état de manquer d'honneur’ (Pléiade, p.825). 

What then is honnéteté? I have elsewhere! studied Marivaux’s 
paradoxical presentation which might be illustrated by a key 
episode from La Vie de Mariamne. The heroine, now 50, would 
like her youthful pleasure at receiving presents from Climal seem 
like the actions of a naïve, unsuspecting, virtuous girl. This might 
have seemed credible had she not known exactly when to return 
the presents in protest: for she was about to be installed in a 
petite maison for Climal's pleasure. She comments resolutely: 
‘Ce n’est plus avoir de principes que de laisser penser aux gens 
qu’on en manquera’ (Vie de Mariamne, p.48). Her supposedly 
selfless act of abnegation is then rewarded by wealth and fortune: 
giving up Climal’s aid leads her to mme de Miran, her protector, 
and the prospect of an enviable society marriage to her son, 
Valville. Our summary cannot do justice to the mixture of devo- 
tion and vanity, honour and self-righteousness, virtue and pre- 
tense. Marianne expresses herself not only through her actions as 
a young girl, but in her desire as a wealthy matron of 50, to appear 
as the very incarnation of honnêteté, but whether she speaks at 
17 Or at 50, she is not the author’s mouthpiece, just as none of the 
portraits in the Spectateur (e.g. the young man fetching the glove) 
should be taken to represent him: by bringing out the obvious 
inconsistencies, the intended paradox, we begin to appreciate the 
complexity of motives represented by Marivaux. Ultimately 
honnéteté implies positive qualities, above all, the respect for the 
feelings of others, but Marivaux knew better than to alienate his 
readers by statements of this kind. 

La Surprise de l’amour (1722) and La Double inconstance (1723), 
the play Marivaux preferred to all others, involve as much as the 
simultaneous sketches of the Spectateur, the multiple paradoxes 
which were to become the mark of Marivaux. They lead to accusa- 


15 ‘Marivaux and the honnête dox’, L’Esprit Créateur (1961), i.196- 
homme’, Romanic review (1959), 202. 
1.225-267; cf. ‘Humour through para- 
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tions that he aimed only at ‘esprit’ (Deloffre, PP-147-148) and to 
his defense of ‘finesse’: the author, he tells us, can depart ‘ni du 
tour ni du caractère d'idées pour qui la nature nous a donné voca- 
tion” (1x.77-78). The mutual exhortation of Lélio and Arlequin, 
in La Surprise, to avoid women; ‘La vipère n'óte que la vie. 
Femmes, vous nous ravissez notre raison’ (T, p-144) is a charac- 
teristic piece of self-deception of one who, though he will not 
admit it as easily as Arlequin, is more attached to life than to rea- 
son and is surprised by love mostly for not understanding his own 
motives. Lélio and Arlequin's misogynous outcries are only the 
first in a long series of pronouncements and maxims which show 
ignorance, rather than wisdom! The examples in La Double 
inconstance are even more striking. Silvia is quite sure she will 
always love Arlequin and will not be courted by the prince: ‘Il 
faudrait qu'une honnéte femme aime son mari, et je ne pourrais 
pas vous aimer” (T, p.197), she tells the prince in disguise; ‘Une 
bourgeoise contente dans un petit village vaut mieux qu'une 
princesse qui pleure dans un bel appartement” (T, p.198). Yet, at 
the end, she accepts the prince whom she began to love without 
knowing his identity. She will be happy and laugh—not weep— 
in his beautiful apartment; she will look down on villagers like 
Arlequin who prefer drink and food to her distinguished com- 
pany. Her actions invalidate her first pronouncements and her 
democratic protestations cannot be taken out of context any 
more than Arlequin's attacks on privilege and patents of nobility 
that make it unnecessary to perform noble deeds (T, pp.206, 214). 

Marivaux is neither out to prove his social conscience (as Lar- 
roumet thought), nor to argue that vanity and love defeat noble 
motives, but rather, quite aware of the problems involved, is 
drawing subtle portraits through the use of paradox: is Arlequin 
to be blamed for liking good food and the sympathy of Flaminia 
sent to “console” him? We might argue then that humanity or 
love have won out in a fairy world absolved of social problems. 
But this also turns out to be an illusion for La Double inconstance 


is also the story of seduction by slight of hand, by the magic of 
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wealth and power, a re-enactment of the rape of Bastille, told in 
the Spectateur with all the accoutrements of violence and horror, 
but here rendered in the guise of the commedia dell’arte, charm- 
ing or comical as the droll dress and gestures of Arlequin: stage 
conventions banished the words rape and seduction (like murder 
in classical tragedy) from the stage. Jean Anouilh interpreted the 
play, in La Répétition, in sombre terms. He sensed the melodrama 
of Bastille behind the gay surface of comedy, even though he had 
probably not read the episode in the Spectateur. How are we to 
judge La Double inconstance? As spectators, we become aware of 
the illusions and contradictions of the characters; we enjoy our 
superior understanding and are flattered into believing that we 
would not be deceived like the characters on the stage. We analyze 
the multiple implications, and are amused by their paradox. 
Comedy then has attained a ‘register’ beyond the element of 
situation humour or farce, even though farce was as much the 
stock and trade of the Italian players as it had been of the troupe 
of Molière. An intellectual element has been added, a different 
kind of humour. 

It is one of the principal pleasures in watching Le Jeu de l'amour 
et du hasard to be aware of the disguises which Dorante and 
Silvia do not recognize. The humour arises, above all, from the 
fundamental paradox that the search for the true personality of 
the loved one is advanced by means of a disguise: Dorante and 
Silvia will discover truth by wearing the mask! No theme could 
be more appropriate to the stage than this; the parallel with 
Pirandello seems evident. 

In a dialogue for the stage, written in 1720, L'Amour et la 
vérité, truth, by way of a pun on the proverb ‘la vérité, est au fond 
d’un puits’, will take refuge in a well because the world will not 
listen to her; there she will poison its waters and thus bring men 
to face truth in spite of themselves. Truth again is disguised! 
Marivaux was convinced that his theatre, essays and novels lent 
themselves to this search for truth. He was later to speak of it as 
‘la science du cceur humain’ when he tried to justify his light- 
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hearted creations in weighty terms to the French Academy. In 
his attempt to delineate man and his motives, the technique of 
contrast and paradox served him best, for moralistic principles, 
pedantically stated, would alienate the reader, or spectator, and 
defeat the authors literary purpose, his duty to his audience. 

Marivaux clung to the ‘esprit de finesse’; he outraged readers 
by unending precision and the neologisms coined to express his 
special meaning; also by the incidental and seemingly undignified 
realism, e.g., when in Marianne, the uncouth mme Dutour 
quarrels with a coachman over a fare. This small sample of popu- 
lar speech, recalling the Télémaque travesti, was judged most in- 
appropriate by Desfontaines and others. Marivaux defended him- 
self in his comments on style in the Cabinet du philosophe (£.6), 
interrupted Marianne, and retaliated by writing Le Paysan par- 
venu. We cannot, in this summary, trace the constant use of 
paradox in the plays and novels. Jacob, the ‘paysan parvenu’, 
schemingly naïve, with all the looks of the ‘honnête homme’, 
especially after a good marriage and meeting wealthy friends, is 
as ambiguous—and as real a creation as any. Must we, for all that, 
discount his profession of virtue, his daring entry into a fight to 
rescue a stranger? 

Paradox is the essence of Marivaux's humour. Let us add one 
example from a later play, L’Epreuve (1740): Lucidor has sent 
Frontin to Angélique in the disguise of a noble suitor. Angélique 
senses the fraud and will send him away: 


ANGELIQUE: Vous êtes honnête homme, n’est-ce pas? 

FRONTIN: C’est en quoi je brille. 

ANGELIQUE: Vous ne voudrez pas causer du chagrin à une fille qui 
ne vous a jamais fait de mal; cela serait cruel et barbare. 

FRONTIN: Je suis l’homme du monde le plus humain; vos pareilles 
en ont mille preuves. 

ANGELIQUE: C’est bien fait. Je vous dirai donc, Monsieur, que je 
serais mortifiée s’il fallait vous aimer; le cœur me le dit; on sent 
cela. Non que vous ne soyez fort aimable, pourvu que ce ne 
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soit pas moi qui vous aime . . . je ne songeais pas à vous, et si je 
l’avais pu, il ne m’en aurait pas plus coûté de vous crier: ‘Ne 
venez pas!’ que de vous dire: “Allez-vous-en.” 

FRONTIN: Comme vous me le dites? 

ANGELIQUE: Oh! sans doute, et le plus tôt sera le mieux. . . 

FRONTIN: À quelle heure voulez-vous que je parte? 

ANGELIQUE: Vous êtes bien honnête. (T, pp.1333-1334) 


Frontin may be honnête in its connotation of ‘polite’ but not of 
‘honourable’. He is humain like don Juan but not like the gentle- 
man he says he is, coming to the aid of defenseless girls. Under- 
standing full well he is not wanted, Frontin stays to ask when he 
should leave, which is less honnéte than Angélique says. The test 
of her faithfulness makes Lucidor a questionable character whose 
actions belie his quality and name. 

Paradox, then, is fundamental to ‘marivaudage’, and ‘mari- 
vaudage’ must be redefined, as Frédéric Deloffre (p.499) has, as 
‘un badinage, non pas libertin, mais grave au fond, comme Pal- 
liance d’une forme de sensibilité et d'une forme d’esprit’. It in- 
volves a more complex understanding, a more intellectual 
humour, and a new form of realism, or ‘mimesis’. 
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Literature in the service of 


enlightened absolutism: the age of Joseph 11 


(2780-1790) 
by Peter Horwath 


International scholarship has shown a great awareness of the vast 
and complex political, social, and especially intellectual process 
called Aufklärung which was unfolding between 1720-1785 in the 
central and northern parts of the German-speaking lands. Little 
attention, however, has been paid to the equivalent approxima- 
tion of the phenomenon in the Catholic south. In Austria Auf 
Klärung went by the name of /osephinismus and is somewhat 
associated with certain church reforms during the reign of 
Joseph 11 (1765-1790). It is true that the church stood in the 
centre of the emperor’s activities of reform, but it has hardly been 
realized that these reforms ordered from above could not have 
been implemented so peacefully if a supporting cast, a host of 
writers, had not made the masses emotionally and psychologic- 
ally ready for them. Some of these writers pursued goals far 
beyond the interests of the emperor. 


I 


The gradual dissemination of the thought of the French and 
northern Enlightenment into Austria benefited dynastic absolut- 
ism in its age-old conflict of jurisdiction with the Roman Catholic 


1 see R. Kann, A Study in Austrian 
intellectual history (New York [1960]). 
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church. Joseph 11 (1765-1790), Holy Roman emperor, succeeded 
in subordinating completely the sacerdotium to the imperium. The 
adoption of the ethnic principle of the north German Aufklärer 
by Austro-German reformers in their antipapal, or anti-Christian, 
polemics in the last third of the eighteenth century intensified 
their attacks to the point of being a Kulturkampf: Even though 
the masses at no point became intensely antichurch, Rome had 
to contend with a dangerous new force that threatened to frag- 
mentize religiosity according to linguistic, and no longer terri- 
torial, lines. Actually, as soon as freedom signified nationalism, 
and nationalism signified religion, and religion began to signify 
racialism, the whole structure of the multi-national empire of the 
Habsburgs fell apart. For Joseph 1, reason meant utility in terms 
of the state and efficiency in terms of the economy, which when 
combined amounted to power for the enlightened and progressive 
absolutism for the emperor. The mind was conceived to serve a 
specific purpose and had no right to function as a self-contained 
and independent entity. 

Leaving the emperor’s intentions aside, the Austro-German 
Kulturkampf is probably the mildest expression ofan all-European 
phenomenon which psychologically contains a deeply hidden 
urge toward parricide (regicide and clericide are possible variants 
of this tendency). Closely related to this phenomenon are the 
rejection of authority and the withdrawal from traditional supra- 
individual ties which could culminate in the destruction of the 
religious and monarchical principles. A double formulation by the 
fathers of modern anticlericalism, Voltaire and Diderot, reflects 
clearly this tendency. On 11 May 1761, Voltaire wrote to Helvé- 
tius: “Shouldn’t the decent and modest proposal to hang the last 
Jesuit with the intestines of the last Jansenist bring the matter to 
some tolerable reconciliation?’ (Best.8994). Diderot was a little 
less delicate in expressing his views: ‘Men will never be free until 
the last king is strangled with the entrails of the last priest.’ The 
Convention heeded the advice. Austria’s reformers were not 
French Jacobins, Joseph 11 was not Louis xv1, Vienna was not 
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Paris, and the theatre reformer and professor of finances Joseph 
von Sonnenfels (1733-1817) was not imaginative enough to wish 
to ruin the nation’s economy. “The church is an institution of the 
police’, he lectured, ‘which has to serve the aims of the state up to 
that moment in history when the enlightenment of the people 
permits its substitution by the secular police”? The extent to 
which the whole empire needed enlightenment is reflected in a 
published decree of 1770 in which the burial of a living toad was 
recommended against cattle epidemics*. In view of the emperor’s 
despotic temperament, one would expect him to have ordered a 
literature into existence which would have been written along; 
party lines. 

More unconsciously than consciously, the reforms of Maria 
Theresa and Joseph 11 rest on a contempt of the Aufklärer for the 
baroque church and state and on general principles of a rational- 
istic age which thought in ahistorical, anorganic categories. It is 
generally acknowledged that reforms were urgently necessary, 
especially in view of the superstitions and the naive cravings for 
miracles among the country populace as well as certain exaggera- 
tions in the popular forms of the cult of saints. Within Catholic 
theology, the Enlightenment was in part a reaction against the 
innumerable congregations, fraternities, and devotional expres- 
sions and, in part, a reaction against the embarrassing realization 
that theologically and philosophically Catholicism had become 
unproductive. The blindness of the hierarchy toward the aspira- 
tions of the educated laymen in the lower social status and the 
secondary róle the laymen played in the educational system drove 
many, who by temperament were not radicals, into the arms of the 
militant antireligious elements. Some people believe that over- 
whelming phenomena usually have small causes: Napoleon said 
that envy was at the root of the French Revolution. At the root 
of Joseph 11's ambivalent attitude toward the irrational elements 


2 quoted in H. Franz, ‘Josephinis- 3 Josef Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der 
mus”, Staatslexikon (5th ed., Freiburg deutschen Stámme und Landschaften 
i. Br. 1926-1932), 11.1574- (3d ed., Regensburg 1932), 111.354. 
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in life may have been a childhood experience. In order to make 
the head-strong boy pliant, the empress Maria Theresa conceived 
the strange idea of having him frightened by a voice coming from 
the realm of the spirits. This historic task fell on a ventriloquist 
hiding behind a tapestry. Whether or not this experience validly 
explains his zeal to reform, the system of the Polizetkirche was 
fully developed under Joseph and his successors. A belated reac- 
tion against absolutism set in during the 1830°s and, in the wake 
of liberalism, the most diverse elements—from papalist to atheist 
—launched a large-scale attack on the state’s most valuable 
instrument, with the exception of the army: the Polizetkirche. 


II 


The politico-ecclesiastical and the ideological controversies 
which accompanied the church reforms of Joseph 11 in connection 
with the diffusion of the ideas of the Enlightenment produced a 
motley literature which aimed at mobilizing the masses and 
determined the content, form, and tenor of the subsequent polem- 
ical literature of the nineteenth century Austrian liberalism. Sum- 
marily viewed, this literature is “anti-ultramontane”, that is, anti- 
papal; furthermore, it is anti- Jesuitic, antimonastic, and at times, 
overtly antireligious. Its basic assumption is the belief in man’s 
perfectibility; its basic bias lies in the assumption that secular 
powers, specifically the enlightened absolutism of Joseph 11, can 
create the conditions which are necessary for man to fulfil his 
ideal destiny in this world and to complete history in time. The 
presence of the ethnic principle did not at this moment clash with 
the concept of dynastic territorialism (as it did in the literature of 
the nineteenth-century liberalism), but it explains at least one 
contradiction: the existence side by side of both cosmopolitan 
and somewhat exclusively national tendencies. 

The age moved toward a broad levelling. The highest common 
denominator appeared in music; the lowest was sought in archi- 
tecture, which was to become engineering. In spite of its great 
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quantity, literature remained the lost art: it could neither develop 
an authentic form of expression nor unfold a genuine creativity. 
In the string quartet of Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) all members 
are equals as both performers and interpreters*. For the first time 
in the history of architecture, their building projects reflect the 
attempt that was made to find a ‘reasonable’ lower level. Between 
1780 and 1790 churches, theatres, stores, silos, and so forth were 
designed as boxes, the purpose or function of the building being 
hardly recognizable from its exterior”. In its tendentiousness and 
stereotyping, literature appeared as a counterpart to the function- 
alism of contemporary imperial architecture. In social terms one 
deals here with a most baffling phenomenon: on one hand, this 
literature had the most beneficial influence on the future course of 
Austro-German culture and, to a considerable extent, on the 
future course of south-eastern and eastern European Kultur- 
geschichte by making it possible for the great ideas of western 
Enlightenment to anchor in the minds of men and in the structure 
of governments; but on the other hand, it was instrumental in 
giving the state and the nation (eventually the ‘race’) a significance 
which turned out to be catastrophic. A dangerous precedence 
was established by creating the ‘ultramontane’ Untermensch, a 
type of being devoid of anthropomorphic and theomorphic ele- 
ments. This man was cursed to be either demon or machine. 
During the reign of Joseph 11, the native baroque structure 
cracked wide open under the double impact of two closely related 
and allied forces: western Enlightenment and northern Gott- 
schedianismus. The early Austrian followers of Johann Christoph 


orchestras to the church service was 
granted in the early 1790’s and 


4 cf. Karl Geiringer, ‘Joseph Haydn, 
protagonist of the Enlightenment’, 


Studies on Voltaire (Genéve 1963), 
xxv.683f. In 1754 trumpets and 
kettle-drums ‘als welch nur ein Feld- 
musik’ were banished from churches; 
quoted in Cólestin Wolfsgruber, 
Kirchengeschichte Osterreich-Ungarns 
(Wien 1909), p.46. The readmission of 


resulted in a new flowering of church 
music. 

5 Hans Sedlmayr, Verlust der Mitte: 
die Bildende Kunst des 19. und 20. 
Jahrhunderts als Symptom und Symbol 
der Zeit [1956], p.54. 
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Gottsched (1700-1766) founded the first literary society of 
Vienna, the Deutsche Gesellschaft. The weekly Der österreichische 
Patriot (1764-1765) rejected the use of Latin in the schools and 
French among the upper classes and agitated for Gottsched’s 
refined ‘Meissen’ German as the ideal of a standard German lan- 
guage. Simplicity and lucidity of expression were his main goals. 
The advocates of rationalism realized that the widest circles could 
only be reached if the propaganda warfare was waged in the ver- 
nacular. Thus, the numbers of the supporters of German language 
increased. The reformers came largely from the ranks of the free- 
masons, some of whom were north Germans, a few of whom were 
converts from Judaism’. Much of the Austro-German freemason- 
ry was quite Catholic although not overenthusiastic in its attitude 
toward papalism. Tobias Philipp, Freiherr von Gebler (1726- 
1786), statesman and dramatist (Der Minister, 1771), set out to 
disseminate the ideas of Diderot, Lessing, Nicolai, and others, 
and to free Catholicism from its baroque captivity. It was in the 
person of Josef von Sonnenfels, the advocate of a Polizetkirche, 
that freemasonry and Gottschedianismus, Enlightenment, Gal- 
licanism, and Febronianism were united. The stage, being the 
new church, was for him a moral institution that had to serve the 
interests of the state. Goethe reproached him far having no 
instinct for that which had organically grown. 

The fight against the Latinism of the schools had to develop 
also into a fight against the Jesuits (and, paradoxically, the attack 
on French did lead to a rejection of French cultural influences). 
Since the Jesuits stubbornly adhered to their Latin schools, they 
increased unnecessarily the ranks of their enemies. In the Protest- 
ant parts of Germany the notion had evolved that the Jesuits, 
emissaries of a foreign, specifically Romance-Mediterranean 
obscurantism, were the greatest enemies of the German culture 


6S. Nagl, Zeidlerand Castle, Deutsch- 
österreichische Literaturgeschichte 
(1892-1937), 11.1.22. 
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as well as of Germany's moral, intellectual, and political well- 
being. Such notions gained ground in Austria, adding; fuel to the 
fire of the antipapal forces. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century these tendencies fully emerged and the Austrian Los- 
von-Rom campaign was waged no longer on intellectual grounds 
but, rather, on the basis of a ‘racial’ attitude. Some of the Austrian 
reformers were overwhelmed by the reputation of the north 
German Aufklärer and the military exploits of Frederick the great, 
and it is almost painful to see how these Viennese craved for 
approval from those in Berlin. 

A group of highly enthusiastic and somewhat immature north 
German students joined together in the ‘Göttinger Hain’. They 
expressed an undying hatred of tyrants—those of the remote 
past—celebrated reason, sentiment, Arminius, and wine, and 
were carried away to the point where they condemned anything 
that was Welsch in the German lands. Perhaps it was Johann 
Heinrich Voss (1751-1826) alone who meant what he said, but 
what he did say was heard as far as Vienna. In 1772 he wrote 
a poem, “Deutschland”, in which his anti-Roman in tiran- 
nos furnished the blue print for innumerable others of the 
coming decades: 


Hear'st thou not the clatter of the slaves’ chain, 
Which the Frank (cursed be you, O monk, who 
Praised him the great) around our necks did throw, 
When, with the dripping steel of the lust of power, 


He, falsifying god’s cause, slaughtered 

A pious people and its priests, and forced Wittekind 
Instead of burning incense to Wodan's invisible godhead, 
To burn it to wormy idols? 


Not of German spirit, father of the bondmen there, 
Thuiscon’s degenerate! crawled to the proud chair 
Of that priest of Rome, and presented, O Herrmann 
Your Cherusci to the anathema of the ruthless tyrant! 
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Now freedom died under despot's feet, 

Reason and virtue fled before the vulture’s gaze 

Of the fat monks' castrated harps 

Abandoning themselves to delusion and golden vice! 


O weep, Stolberg! Weep! Still it is clattering 
The chain of the Franks! Only a few, 

Armed by god to be the saviour, 

Did Luther tear away from the shameful yoke’. 


A that time, little as yet was known about the Germanic 
character and personal traits; imagination had to fill in the void. 
It has not been realized that behind these heroes from the dark 
forests of the north lurks Rousseau's (1712-1778) ‘noble savage’. 
Voss's poemis a most revealing document, reflecting that moment 
in history when the centre of culture, commerce, and power was 
shifting to the German's Protestant north. This poem reflects the 
northener’s new sense of superiority as well as his historical sense 
of inferiority toward the Latin and Catholic south and west. The 
fact that north-German antipapal sentiment was no longer purely 
rhetorical is reflected even in a poem by Germany’s most harmless 
poet, Friedrich G. Klopstock (1724-1803) who dedicated an ode, 
‘An den Kaiser’ (1781), to Joseph 11in which the emperor received 
praise for being the avenger of the humilities which Henry 1v 
and Frederick 1 suffered at the hands of the popes. Some Austro- 
Germans understood these implications. 


III 


In the same year, 11 June 1781, a law went into effect which 
granted extensive rights and privileges to the press that practic- 
ally abolished censorship. Quality needs time, and the results 


7 for the original, see Kiirschner’s liberal Stephen Millenkovich (1836- 
Deutsche Nationalliteratur, xlix.177- 1915), and ‘Die Fremden’, Sturm- 
179. Cf. the polemical “Den Pfaffen’, glock, 1902, by the proto-nazi Arthur 
Gegen Rom!, 1874, by the Austrian von Wallpach (1866-1946). 
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were disappointing. À flood of pamphlets appeared pointing out 
the seamy side of everything short of the throne. In distant Ber- 
lin, Christoph Friedrich Nicolai (1733-1811) took notice of these 
pamphlets in his 4//gemeine deutsche Bibliothek (Goethe made fun 
of his temperamental anti- Jesuitism in Faust 1). The trip of pope 
Pius vi (1775-1799) to Vienna in 1782 turned the attention of the 
public to the emperor’s church reforms. As it was the case years 
before in the attack on the Jesuit order, representatives of a 
rigoristic Catholicism and of Gallicanism joined forces with the 
radical elements of freemasonry. Johann Rautenstrauch (1746- 
1801), Gottlieb von Leon (1757-1830), Lorenz Leopold Haschka 
(1749-1827), and Alois Blumauer (1755-1798) were the most 
illustrious anti-ultramontanes who reacted with pamphlets or 
poems against the papal visitor. The titles of the following pam- 
phlets might indicate the tenor of the popular literature: Der un- 
fruchtbare Baum, a copper-etching publication appeared in 1783; 
the ‘fruitless tree” obviously meant the Catholic church. No less 
antireligious is a pamphlet with the innocent title Werden wir 
Katholiken auch noch im Jahre 1786 fasten? For several years a 
calendar appeared, Xatholischer Phantasten- und Prediger-Alma- 
nach, published supposedly in ‘Rom, Madrid, Lissabon und 
Miinchen auf Kosten der H. Inquisition’. Naturally, the cities 
mentioned were considered to be the citadels of Roman obscur- 
antism. A certain P. Auriophilus Fischer, the lover and fisher of 
gold, had his pamphlet published just in ‘Lissabon’ in 1788. The 
implication was that the earth would open and swallow up 
Catholicism as it had the city of Lisbon in the earthquake of 
1755: 

Traditionally Austrians liked to be scared by the ‘white lady” of 
the ghost stories. But ever since someone shouted ‘hoc niger est!” 
and pointed at the sinister Jesuits, people knew where evil really 
slurked. Many of the anti- Jesuits followed the pattern established 
by the old Teufelskomédien, such as one called Der Jesuit und der 
Teufel: eine Entdeckung zum Besten der Menschheit, which claimed 
to have appeared at ‘Ignatienburg 1786’. Those who are curious 
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to find out what kind of place this is are informed by the sub- 
title: geschrieben an der Sternwarte des Aberglaubens im fünften 
Jahre der Aufklärung’ (written at the observatory of superstition 
in the fifth year of the Enlightenment). Eduard Breier (1811- 
1886), who wrote the first Austrian anti-Jesuit novel Wien und 
Rom (1850-1851), was quite aware of the kind of effect that these 
pamphlets had in furthering the Enlightenment among the 
masses. In Die Rosenkreuzer in Wien: Sittengemälde aus der Zeit 
Kaiser Joseph’ s 11 (1852), he observes: “This one considered him- 
self enlightened when he found the opportunity of eating meat 
in an inn on Friday; the other considered himself enlightened by 
maintaining that Core and his party had disappeared into the 
ground because chance wished an earthquake at that moment; 
and the prophet Jonas had not been swallowed up by a whale, but 
rather he had stopped at an inn, the sign of which read “At the 
Whale”. One of them produced his Enlightenment by deriding 
in the beer joint everything that stood for religion; another was 
enlightened when he had the originality of setting himself above 
the first half of the ten commandments and respecting in the 
second half only those that dealt with stealing and robbing’ 
(i.111-112). It seems that Breier received his information prim- 
arily from the Briefe eines Eipeldauers an seinen Herrn Vetter in 
Krakran über d’ Wienerstadt (1785-1797; 1802-1813, ed. by Josef 
Richter). The Æïpeldauer is the last echo of the pamphlets and 
tends to expound a somewhat sterile and stale wisdom. 

The content of much of the literature of the age could easily be 
summarized in a page or so. A more laborious presentation, how- 
ever, has some merit, especially in its possibility of reflecting to 
some extent the mood of the times. The first works to be dis- 
cussed are by authors who completely reject Christian revelation; 
the rest are by writers who find themselves at odds with papalism, 
the ecclesiastic conditions at home, and certain devotional prac- 
tices. Johann Rautenstrauch’s Osterreichische Biedermanns- 
chronik comes close to being a picture gallery of the Austrian 
reformers and enlighteners. 
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The ex-Jesuit and world-renowned scientist Ignaz Edler von 
Born (1742-1791; pseud. Johannes Physiophilis) was by far the 
most merciless in his attacks on monasticism. He wanted to turn 
Joseph 11 into a freemason even though the emperor had his own 
notions about the fraternity. ‘Never having been curious enough 
to find out its gimmicks’ (Wolfsgruber, p.53). Born was the 
master of the chair of the Vienna lodge ‘Zur Wahrheit’ and the 
legendary Sarostro of Schickaneder’s Magic flute which Mozart 
set to music in 1791. The socio-political interpretation of the 
characters which arose shortly after the premier (and which was 
resurrected a few decades later by the Austrian liberals) is no 
longer acceptable, but it was said that Sarastro was Born, the 
Queen of the night was Maria Theresa, Tamino was Joseph 11, 
Pamina was the Austrian people, and the black Monostatos was 
the Catholic church in general and the Jesuits in particular8. The 
social centre for the group around Born was the lodge ‘Zur Wah- 
ren Eintracht’ and the literary centre was the café ‘Zum Kramer’. 
The most prominent members of the group were the ex-Jesuits 
Johann Baptist von Alxinger (1755-1797; pseud. Xilander), 
Lorenz Leopold Haschka, the product of Jesuit education Alois 
Blumauer (pseuds. Obermeyer and Auer), the reader and libra- 
rian to prince Kaunitz, Johann Pezzl (1756-1823), and Johann 
Friedel (175 1? 1752? 17552-1789). Blumauer edited the main organ 
of the Vienna Enlightenment, the Realzeitung (1782-1784), which 
besides containing articles about belles-lettres, printed transla- 
tions from the English. Joseph Franz von Ratschky (1757-1810), 
Gottlieb von Leon, and Blumauer provided the circle around Born 
withaliterary mouthpiece,the Wiener Musenalmanach(1777-1794-) 

Johann Pezzl, in his fictitious letters, Briefe aus dem Novizziat 
(anon., 3 vols. [Ziirich] 1780-1783), sets out to produce an 


8 Otto Rommel, Die Maschinen- 
komódie, Entwicklungsreihen: Poli- 
tische Dichtung (L ‘ipzig 1930), 1.83. 
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enlightened Benedictine order by purifying it from what he calls 
the ‘Schnickschnack’ (ii.6) of centuries. The Franciscans, Capu- 
chins, Carmelites, and Dominicans cannot be retrieved any more 
for the service of mankind. Pezzl then proceeds to unfold such an 
unpleasant picture of the Benedictine way of life that the real 
message of the book—away with monasteries—does not even 
have to be stated. Monasticism represents the most absolute form 
of physical, intellectual, and spiritual slavery. It would have been 
better, observes Pezzl, had Egypt sent out its crocodiles instead 
of its monks: it would have been considerably easier to ward off 
those beasts of the Nile. Pezzl's utilitarianism argues that in the 
monasteries ‘the foundation is laid for the foolish, stupid, ridicul- 
ous, wild imaginings and malicious whims and principles . . . 
which render the monks so inactive, superfluous, and so extremely 
annoying’ (i.6). Monks are a danger to the state since they per- 
suade the most efficient and intelligent persons to enter monastic- 
ism and talk the stupid ones into joining the civil service. And 
since the latter do not measure up to the tasks they must perform, 
they unhesitatingly turn to the monks for advice and help, which 
thus allows the religious to gain control over the key positions 
of the state. 

Pezzl at times points out real and serious abuses within the 
church structure. Already Germany’s greatest preacher of the 
baroque age, Abraham a Santa Clara (1644-1709), had attacked 
the proud and tough peasant, the pious, but unintelligent mother 
who inflicts her selfish desires upon her son who, desirous of 
pleasing her, enters the religious life without vocation. This 
motive in innumerable variations dominates Austro-German 
literature into the twentieth century. Twenty years prior to 
Pezzl’s letters (1760), Denis Diderot (1713-1784) wrote La Reli- 
gieuse which contained a similar theme and with which Pezzl may 
have been acquainted. Pezzl turns against the type of selfish and 
hard-hearted father who, living in modest circumstances, sacri- 
fices the happiness of his child for material advantages (i.5). With 


the utmost of severity, he attacks monastic feudalism and certain 
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types of disciplinary measures that often degenerate into cruel- 
ties. Furthermore, he reproaches monastic education for neglect- 
ing to further the vernacular. The whole utilitarian spirit of the 
Austrian enlightenment is casually and negatively reflected in his 
reprimanding the monks for reading Plato whom he describes as 
a roving simpleton. 

His novel Faustin, oder das philosophische Jahrhundert (anon., 
[Zürich] 1783) picks up the threads of Voltaire’s Candide (1759). 
The formidable introductory sentence leaves no doubt as to the 
content of the book: ‘A sketch ofthe last convulsive movements of 
the dying superstition, fanaticism, ecclesiastical swindle, despotic 
oppression and spirit of persecution—supported by big and small 
enemies of the enlightenment and tolerance, of human reason 
and feeling for mankind—the latter still showing in the former its 
weakening ferocity, spitting forth its shameful poison before 
handing over to Philosophy and the human rights the crown of 
Victory” (p.iii). He sets out to show how far intolerance, instead of 
tolerance, has advanced. Faustin must flee his native Austria. His 
Odyssey takes place in the 1770’s; everywhere there is much talk 
about enlightenment and tolerance, and yet everywhere the 
people's actions are quite unenlightened. In Bavaria there are the 
ex-Jesuits who stamp out any attempts at intellectual freedom. 
It is the same in the church state, and Rome’s hunger for money is 
insatiable. In Naples Faustin barely escapes with his life because 
he doubts the miraculous nature of the liquefaction ofthe blood of 
st Januarius. In Spain, he witnesses an Auto da fé and barely 
escapes the snares of the Inquisition. In the land of Voltaire, 
Faustin realizes that reaction and anti-intellectualism have met 
and have thrown Voltaire’s body into a carrion-pit. In Germany, 
some petit-prince sells Faustin to the English who are in need of 
soldiers. On the islands of Cuba and Jamaica he is overwhelmed 
by the cruelties of slavery. 

Faustin's idealism receives another severe jolt when he becomes 
aware that there were legions of Torquemadas in the Protestant 
countries. In England, in the country that is most vocal about its 
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tolerance, Faustin witnesses a popular pastime of the nation: the 
burning of effigies of the pope on the stake. When the parliament 
extends to the English Catholics a minimum of citizenship rights, 
they are persecuted by enraged and fanaticized masses. In Ger- 
many, Lutherans and Calvinists have one bond in common: 
mutual hatred. Lessing’s enemy, pastor Goetze, is quite indis- 
posed toward the freethinkers, the Reformed, and the Catholics. 
In Switzerland certain groups still adhere to the old, inaccurate 
calendar since the originator of the new one was a pope. Faustin 
finds in Germany many charlatans whose most profitable job is 
exorcising paid prostitutes who pretend to be possessed by evil 
spirits. Only in Salzburg and in the country of Frederick the 
great does Faustin find a true endeavour to enlighten the people. 
And when he finally arrives home, full of fearful anticipation, he 
is surprized to realize that the new age has set in with Joseph 11's 
shaking off the yoke of ecclesiastical oppression in 1780. From 
Joseph 11's having divided the empire into governments each 
headed by a military commander, the military was increasingly 
entrusted with key government positions. 

In the person of P. Bonifaz, Pezzl introduces the type of noble, 
patriotic, and enlightened priest who will play a great rôle in the 
Kulturkampfliteratur of the nineteenth century. P. Bonifaz, long- 
ing for religious, intellectual, and political freedom, is well- 
acquainted with the works of Helvétius, Bayle, Montesquieu, 
Haller, Wieland, and Frederick the great. Voltaire, the father of 
the Enlightenment, was unfortunately not a German. Oddly 
enough, Pezzl repeatedly endeavours to point out that a solid and 
yet popular enlightenment cannot come from superficial France. 
He is rather unhappy about the anti-German activities of certain 
Catholic clergymen in Strassburg. There are, he realizes, no 
Catholic patriots, but only Catholic idiots—which is as pure a 
rhyme in English as it is in German. Pezzl is also against the use 
of Latin and French: a superficial knowledge, ‘Allwisserei’ (p.22), 
is the trademark of the French, and it will not do for the Germans. 
Actually, Pezzl is quite restrained in his remarks of this sort; he 
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simply believes that the French cultural influence should be more 
contained. It is the merit of the enlighteners that they have made 
considerable progress in introducing an improved orthography 
(cf. Dositheus Obradovié’s educational reforms), in breaking the 
Jesuit and monastic hold on education, and in the disseminating 
of new ideas. Pezzl reproaches the Catholic church for wasting 
her energies on theological sophistries instead of taking care of 
the pressing problems of mankind. (Perhaps this is a clue to why 
he rejects Plato’s intellectualism.) The common good requires a 
thorough mastery of economics, physics, and mathematics and 
not ‘acribilious polemics and arid dogmatics’. But the clergy’s 
pride and selfishness keeps the masses in spiritual darkness. Pezzl 
demands the suppression of processions and pilgrimages since 
they are sacerdotal farces. The flow of money to Rome must be 
stopped. Since nothing except the monks’ greed is benefited, 
masses for the dead must be stopped. Obligatory fasting and 
church attendance must be abolished, the power of the curia 
diminished, and any attempts at dogmatizing the immaculate con- 
ception and papal infallibility must be fought radically. 

Allin all, utility is Pezzl’s catholicon. Some of his polemics are 
not directed against particular abuses but proceed from the pre- 
supposition that revealed religion must be the antidote to rational- 
ism. In his fictitious Marokkanische Briefe: aus dem Arabischen 
(neue Aufl., Frankfurt 1784), Pezzl openly sided with laicism. All 
religions are a swindle: Mohammedanism is for pigs; Judaism is 
for children; Catholicism is for idiots; and Protestantism is for 
hypochondriacs. Christianity has never exerted a beneficial in- 
fluence on mankind. In its wake there has appeared ignorance, 
intellectual dullness, and bluntness. However, since Christianity 
never succeeded in suppressing philosophy completely, remnants 
of goodness remain in this world. The works from Augustine to 
Aquinas contain sheer nonsense; the Old testament is an immoral, 
bloody, and cruel book inciting its reader to murder and much 
that is in it is contrary to the laws of nations. Genesis is ridiculous 
and unscientific, and Moses, who had never studied physics, was 
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a swindler. The New testament also was a dangerous book: Pezzl 
calculates that in the name ofthis bookexactly 11,419,200 people 
died. Alone, during the Japanese civil war that was instigated by 
the Jesuits, 300,000 were killed. Christ probably never lived, and 
modern philosophy has dealt papism the coup de grâce. He accuses 
the reformers, Calvin and Luther, of being the worst of the 
religious zealots, for they intended to turn the entire world into 
a monastery. Protestantism produces, Pezzl repeats, very melan- 
choly people. Presently, the destroying angels of Roman obscur- 
antism, the Jesuits, are still quite dangerous. He moves in the 
faecal-erotic tradition ofthe baroque by observing that the Jesuits 
werein the habit ofinspecting the paper found in the chamber pots 
of the princes. Again he derides monasticism, celibacy, confes- 
sions, masses, pilgrimages, and the cult of saints. At times he 
comes up with most original notions: next to an inseparable 
marriage, he proposes a temporary one which is to last at least 
for one year. Certainly these marriages would be of great benefit 
to officers, artists, and merchants, and eventually the aging and 
deserted ladies could be sent to convents. National sentiment and 
rationalistic propaganda are both intrinsic elements of his book. 
Pezzl demands a united Germany and a greater field of activity 
for the German woman—a suggestion designed hopefully to 
lessen the nation’s melancholia. 

One of the strangest characters in the German countries of that 
time was Friedrich, Freiherr von der Trenck (1726-1794). Fate 
eventually caught up with him, and his head was totally severed 
from the rest of his body on 25 July 1794, by the order of Robes- 
pierre. Ten years before this event, however, von der Trenck 
wrote a biting satire against Catholicism, P. Pavian, Voltaire, 
und ich in der Unterwelt (1784). The hero, a second Dante, des- 
cends in his dream through the underworld; Voltaire is his Virgil. 
The philosopher is not particularly delighted by his companion's 
naivite; however, he deigns to refute his views. They meet the 
Grand inquisitor who is dead-set against tolerance and advocates 
the burning ofheretics, Bartholomewnights, and defendsregicide. 
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Accompanied by the devil, Losbi, all three descend into Hell. 
P. Pavian, a strict adherent of the papacy, calls orthodox those 
people who do not know what they believe and hold something 
to be true that they have never tested. A court is established and 
P. Pavian is sentenced to assume the shape of an ex-Jesuit. Twice 
every week he must dissuade his friends from defaming others; 
moreover, he is to be the umpire between Leo x and Luther, and 
he is forced to agree on every point with Luther. The under- 
world needs cheering up, and therefore he is required to read 
aloud every day portions from his ‘Catholic education’. As part 
of his sentence, he has to serve in Milton’s ‘fool’s’ paradise. 
P. Pavian repents, and his sentence is reduced to one hundred 
ears. 

All of the preceding and much of the following literature may 
be poor, but it makes good polemics. Ignaz Edler von Born was 
anything but a noble man to his enemies. His satire against 
monasticism surpassed even the wildest attacks of the Reforma- 
tion. The original title of this vademecum of the coming genera- 
tion of the radicals reads: /. Physiophili Specimen Monachologiae 
methodo Linaeano, tabulis tribus aeneis illustratum (Augsburg 
1783). It seems to have had some influence on von der Trenck’s 
satire. For Born, the monk is the existing link between the homo sa- 
piens and the simia. In accordance with Linnaeus’s system, indicat- 
ing the overpowering effect the natural sciences had on the imagi- 
nation of the contemporaries, the Benedictines, Dominicans, 
Camaldulensians, Trapists, and a legion of other orders are 
divided into meat-, fish-, and fruit-eaters. ‘What the insect is in 
the species of unreasoning animals’, Born writes in the introduc- 
tion to his German version, ‘the monk is in the family of the 
reasoning animals. He is just as ugly, horror provoking, nest- 
building, creeping humpily in the darkness’ (anon., Neueste 
Naturgeschichte . . . im Jahre des Lichts 1783, ii). The monk was 
as dangerous as an insect, and he was devouring whole kingdoms; 
he was draining whole Christian communities to the dregs and 
liquidating, in the manner of the Inquisition, the best persons. 
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They are buffoons, lewd persons, hypocrites, and swindlers. 
Therefore, the monk is an animal in human shape. One associates 
stench, alcohol, greed, lazyness, and indecency with a monk. He 
lives from robbery and usury; he ambushes his enemies, howls in 
his monasteries, copulates secretly, and disposes his offsprings in 
a like secret manner. The nuns are, according to Born, somewhat 
better. In their youth they are as silly as poodles, but with ad- 
vancing age, they become increasingly more biting. The monas- 
teries are ‘hideous consumptive pits of all evils and of the most 
horrendous abominations’ (iv). If the monks were humans, one 
could not hate them. But monasticism dehumanizes, destroys the 
happiness of the world, and murders ail spiritual delights. There- 
fore, all Catholics should unite in a common cause: in their 
hatred of monasticism. In Born’s antimonasticism, one is quite 
aware of a strong residue of the old ‘Jesuit pride’ toward other 
orders. 

Poetry too became engaged in the controversy. It was generally 
satiric; however, the ability of some poets to give an epigrammatic 
turn to the presentation and motivation made the reading of their 
works frequently more entertaining than polemical prose. The 
unsteady Lorenz Leopold Haschka was another of the strange 
types of men the age produced. He was an ex-Jesuit whose 
venomous tongue literally spewed forth hatred against pope and 
church. After his own world had collapsed, he found it impossible 
to regain a steadiness of character and a purpose in a world in 
which he actually was a stranger. Therein lies the tragedy of so 
many ex-Jesuits. And Haschka did what came so natural: he 
attacked what he actually loved and tried to destroy it because it 
had disappointed him. In his “Ode an Josef 11, gesungen im Oster- 
monde: im Jahre, als Pius vi in Wien war, 1782’, he insults the 
pope and celebrates Joseph 11 as the liberator of Germany from 
the Roman yoke. Rome, he writes, had destroyed the capacity of 
the Germans to reason and had subjugated the empire through 
sneakiness and hirelings. The Catholic church is represented as 
being a professional murderer and dangerous to the state. The 
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pope himself is nothing but a ‘greedy, bloody, proud monk”. 
The spoilsport, however, was the emperor himself, and instead of 
crowning the poet with laurels, he simply withdrew his favour 
from the hapless man. Some time thereafter, Haschka delighted 
in being a passionate Jacobin. But time has its ways in turning 
things upside down; the poet matured, the state turned progress- 
ively more conservative, and a revolutionary spirit was considered 
bad taste. Haschka leaped into another saddle and identified him- 
self as a most loyal subject by writing a poem that was nothing 
short of the imperial anthem. 

Alois Blumauer was the outstanding satirist of the age. In his 
younger years he was thoroughly imbued with the chiliasm of the 
times; toward the end of his life, he barely managed to ward off 
an all-paralyzing pessimism. One of his first poems he concluded 
with the request to god: “Take away my faith or my mind.” In 
1781 he had joined a radical branch of the Austrian freemasons. 
Because he disliked the Jesuits so intensely, he went overboard in 
praising pope Clemens xrv. With Blumauer everything is filtered 
absolutely through the mind; that is what makes his works so 
devastating. His poetic credo he expressed in Prolog an das Publi- 
kum auf die Ankunft Pius vi. in Wien (1782) and Epilog auf die 
Abreise Pius vi. von Wien, den 22. August 1 782. Blumauer’s inter- 
national best-seller, the satire Virgils Aeneis travestiert (1.1783), 
displeased Schiller who talked about the ‘dirty wit of Mr. Blu- 
mauer”1, The travesty reminds one very much of Voltaire’s La 
Pucelle d’ Orléans (written 1733 and published 1759). Blumauer 
has his hero set out to find the Vatican. By virtue of the Constan- 
tine donation, he succeeds in taking possession of the country. At 
the heart of this travesty lies the comparison between the past and 
the present. The book is saturated with allusions to contemporary 
events, and Blumauer’s magnificent wit pokes fun at everything 
that appears on the index of the Josephinismus. According to 


9 Emil Horner, Vor dem Untergang Dichtung, im Sämtliche Werke (Stutt- 
des alten Reiches (Leipzig 1930), p.83. gart 1904), xii.11.215. Wieland praised 
10 Uber naive und sentimentalische  Blumauer’s travesty. 
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Blumauer, the natural sciences and /osephinismus are the anti- 
podes to revealed religion and ultramontanism. Franklin and 
Febronius had destroyed the sophistry of the theologians. Cler- 
ical celibacy, having never been taken seriously, is on its way out, 
and Blumauer admits that even his enemies were benefitting from 
the new spirit, for they were now getting women—‘den sie bekam 
itzt Weiber’ (Kiirschner’s Deutsche Nationalliteratur, cxli.383). 


v 


Johann Baptist von Alxinger, who was a freemason from 1779, 
is Blumauer’s counterpart. Whereas Blumauer is witty, occasion- 
ally rather ‘dirty’, a master of personal satire, and a lover of 
scandals whose scepticism had no real use either for man or for 
universe, Alxinger viewed everything from a most sublime van- 
tage point. Yet his enthusiasm for the new ideas was genuine, as 
witnessed by four of his poems: ‘Die Duldung (‘Tolerance’), 
‘Der gute Bramin nach Voltaire”, ‘Der Cálibat”, and Die Priester 
Gottes’ (Deutsches Museum, 1783). Alxinger had written on his 
banner the struggle against ‘princely despotism and monkish 
spirit”, but not wishing to be misunderstood, he hurried to point 
out that he was not referring to Joseph 11 and his government. 
Actually, Alxinger’s temperament abhorred anything polemical 
in nature. Eventually he turned his back on enlightened despot- 
ism, Gallicanism, severed all connections with Viennese liber- 
tinism, and in his Æxjesuiten" he defends the Jesuits, he admit- 
ted that he would rather say the rosary (and considering the 
spirit of the age, that was an heroic admission) instead of reading 
even one canto from Blumauer’s Aeneis. The full implications of 
this statement are realized in his fight to have Latin (!) replace the 
French language of the upper classes. 


1 but still in 1793, angered by the Michael Denis (pseud. Sined der 
behaviour of certain ex-Jesuits, he  Barde, 1729-1800), vouches for the 
expressed himself negatively about the good character of the ex-Jesuits. 
Jesuit order. Another ex-Jesuit, 
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Johann Friedel also belongs to the reform-Catholics. His anti- 
monasticism lacks the queue of enlightened pedantry for his 
international best-seller, the novel Eleanore: kein Roman: eine 
wahre Geschichte in Briefen (Berlin 1780-1781), offers consider- 
able suspense: a bestial abbott succeeds in mortally wounding his 
victim from whom, since death is somewhat tardy, he cuts out his 
tongue. The rest is silence. Friedel comes from the Banat from 
which the Turks had been recently driven out. This fact perhaps 
help to explain the manner of his attack. In his Briefe aus Wien 
verschiedenen Inhalts an einen Freund in Berlin (1783), he descends 
on the pope and his monastic hosts with a ferocity as though he 
were fighting it out with the Turks. Thievery he must have 
learned from the infidels, for his book is partially plagiarized”. 
Friedel, however, does not attack the basic structure of Chris- 
tianity. His letters 10-28 are most revealing about the tendencies 
of reforming his age. Satire is hardly present. He considers the 
pope to be only above the other bishops in as far as it is his task 
to watch that schisms are prevented, that the basic tenents of the 
gospel are retained, and that he sees to it that the bishops are 
worthy of their offices. The council and not the pope had to 
decide about matters of faith. The emperor’s standing above the 
pope, according to Friedel, is the lesson taught by early history. 
His episcopalianism and byzantinism sees in the papal increase of 
power during the centuries nothing but the spirit of Roman 
greed and brutality at work. Rome’s greed has always known how 
to find secret paths. The generals of the various orders have made 
the pope lord and master over immense possessions, and the 
continuous financial involvements with Rome endangers the 
state. The monks exert too great an influence on the population. 
The Jesuit order, but not the individual Jesuit, is dangerous to the 
state, to the church, and to morality. It is quite disturbing for the 


12 Gustav Gugitz, “Johann Friedel’, 
Jahrbuch der Grillparzer Gesellschaft 


(1905), xv.225. 
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modern reader to see how many of the men of the enlightenment 
tried to provoke suspicion of the Jesuit order by the crown: 
Friedel, too, warns of the immorality of Jesuit ethics by harping 
on the fact that the Jesuits justified tyrrannicide! The book con- 
tains a few tales in the manner of the international anti-jesuitica. 
Friedel tried to impress his friends in Berlin by explaining that the 
immense turn-out of the masses at the pope’s coming to Vienna 
was the result of sheer curiosity rather than of genuine piety and 
respect for the guest. He does extend much sympathy to Pius vi, 
whose power and dignity has forced him to the traditional curial 
power-politics. Contrary to Blumauer, Friedel evaluates posi- 
tively the flood of the 10-Kreuzer pamphlets as he notices that the 
masses finally spend money on enlightenment and not on super- 
stitious ecclesiastical endeavours. 

As the Neue Legende der Heiligen illustrates, Voltaire’s La Bible 
enfin expliquée (1776) had an overpowering effect of Josef Rich- 
ter. Under the pseudonym Obermayer two extremely satirical 
prose works appeared in 1784 in ‘Frankfurt and Leipzig’ (— the 
Viennese printer Kurzbeck): Bildergalerie katholischer Misbräuche 
and Bildergalerie klésterlicher Misbräuche. Richter was a propo- 
nent of an extreme Gallicanism and saw theideal in the simplicity 
of early Christianity: additions to the teachings of the Bible are 
inadmissible. Mentioning his acquaintance with Pezzl's Briefe, 
Richter admits that he himself exaggerates. He also states that 
much of what he attacks originally might have been positive insti- 
tutions or customs. Fasting is to be put on a voluntary level; con- 
fessions may have an unsalutary effect; pilgrimages provoke 
immorality as they are only another means of ecclesiastic com- 
mercialism. The suppression of the tonally rich and predominant- 
ly instrumental church music was another demand made by this 
reformer. And Richter’s longing for a purely spiritualized non- 
anthropomorphic concept of god—abstracting it from matter— 
reflects the all-pervading rationalism of Catholic rigoristic 
circles in which one is inclined to let the senses and the heart 
starve for the sake ofan abstraction: purity. 
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In the Bildergalerie klósterlicher Misbräuche the monks are 
identified as the originators of all corruption within the church. 
They are the greatest hurdle in the path of progress. The monas- 
teries form a state within the state and hurt the national economy, 
especially by their exporting of capital to Rome. One of Richter’s 
central themes is the economic motif in connection with Roman 
universalism, internationalism, and centralism. His rationalism 
clashes with the psychology of the Jesuits whose probabilism he 
finds most hateful. He accuses the mendicant friars of spreading 
heretical forms of devotionalism, of encouraging hypocrisy, and 
of spreading superstitious practices. Furthermore, home mis- 
sions lead to superstitious acts of devotion and produce dangerous 
delusions. 

There were many others, clergymen and laymen alike, who 
were committed in varying degrees to the reforms of Joseph 11. 
The new ideas penetrated also into the provinces. Salzburg main- 
tained a very active intellectual life with Bavaria. The ex-Jesuit 
Lorenz Hiibner (1753-1807), who had belonged to the secular 
clergy since 1774, and the Benedictin Augustin Schelle attacked 
the Jesuits and certain monastic customs in their Oberdeutsche 
Staatszeitung and Oberdeutsche Allgemeine Literaturzeitung. In 
the Tyrol, however, the reforms provoked unrest. 


VI 


By its very function, the literature in the service of Joseph 11’s 
church reforms was committed to being considerably more des- 
tructive than it was productive. Certainly much of what was 
written may be considered literature, but in its essential points, 
it is negative: It succeeded in neither creating a strong spiritual 
basis nor finding new aesthetic values. It evidences only the intel- 
lect, not faith or reverence. In its rootlessness, doubt is its only 
possession and content and the art of caustic aping is its only 
development”. 


13 Josef Nadler, Franz Grillparzer 
(Wien 1952), p.11. 
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The Xulturkampfliteratur was instrumental in moulding a new 
kind of person for whom negation became a basic emotional 
and intellectual habit. The Viennese to the present have a specific 
way of complaining, whining, and wailing (‘raunzen’) that is pro- 
verbial in the face of reality. This trait is found in almost all 
writers of the nineteenth century and becomes manifest in its 
incessant nagging, carping criticism, or hypochondriety. Fried- 
rich Nietzsche’s observation seems to be born out by reality: 
‘The gloom’, the pessimistic touch follows by necessity in the 
train of the enlightenment. Towards 1770 one already observed 
a decrease in cheerfulness.’ And Goya wrote on the titlepage of 
his Sueños: “El sueño de la razon produce monstruos”, the dream 
of reason gives birth to monsters. If they are anywhere present in 
any shape or form in the Austria of the time, they are in Mozart's 
Don Giovanni (1787). 

One might wonder why no revolution broke out, why it did 
not come to an écrasez l’infâme. First of all, Austrians were quite 
immune to noise polemics, having grown up hearing the tradi- 
tional vocal popular baroque sermons. Historically, Austro-Ger- 
man culture left plenty of room for chthonian-Dionysian forces. 
At no time was the attempt made to make nature completely 
subject to the intellect. All easy-going Catholicism tolerated a 
certain wild growth. A tyranny of custom, morality, or reason 
was never fully established, and in the Dionysian element of the 
mass, nature was allowed to drift to the surface and not explode 
out of the dark recesses. One revealing phenomenon is the ex- 
perience of the baroque, which in France (where reason and 
propriety reigned supreme) remained classicistic and which in 
southern German lands was made to dance, to twist, to sway, to 
glow—expressing ecstasy and gaiety. Some of the wildest re- 
formers of the age were ex- Jesuits whose nature had been tightly 
wedged into the corset of discipline and reason. These Austrian 
enlighteners defeated their own cause, for man is not an ahistorical 
being living in an ahistorical society. Moreover, neither the rigid 
reform-Catholics nor the radical /aics could fulfill their original 
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intentions: neither was the church erased nor wasit puritanized. 
It lost its grandiose baroque gesture, and what remained was a 
tolerant, phlegmatic state institution served by a clergy both 
conscientious civil servants and jovial men of god. A policy of 
strict censorship on ail church activities kept the sea calm. Some 
fifty years later, 2 December 1840, count SedInitzky (1778-1855) 
acted in the spirit of Joseph 11 by suppressing a sacred heart 
pamphlet ‘because of its fraternity and mystical-pietistic ten- 
dency”*. This tension of cosmopolitanism and nationalism be- 
came a part of the national life, and the ethnic principle eventually 
dynamited the empire. 


VII 


Before concluding this paper, tribute should be paid to an 
Austro-Serb, Dositheus Obradovié (1739-1811) who made it 
possible for the primitive sub-Danubian Slavs to find almost 
overnight an intellectual home and a cultural respectability with- 
in the highly sophisticated western nations. It was largely due to 
him that a deep intellectual tie, going far beyond mere national 
sentiment, developed between the Serb and his cultural peers, the 
Croatians and Slovenians'®. Since 1600 increasing numbers of 
Serbs, escaping Turkish rule, had settled in Habsburg lands. By 
1771 there were so many Serbs living in Vienna that the publisher 
Joseph Kurzbeck started systematically to print books in Cyrillic 
letters. Fortunately for the primitive Serb, a mode of rationalism 
held sway in Europe, for he probably would never have quite 
otherwise been able to leap, as he did, over centuries of cultural 
sterility and political insignificance into the most complicated 
social, intellectual, and spiritual patterns such as were found in the 


14 quoted in Joseph Hilgers, Der Croatian satirist Matija Reljkovié 
Index (Freiburg i. Br. 1904), p.318. (1732-1798) was thoroughly a Jose- 
15 in Habsburg Slovenia, rationalism  phiner. In the centre of his activity is 
fused with Panslavistic tendencies. not the ethnic principle but rather the 
Baron Ziga Zois (1747-1819) is the idea of economic progress. 
father of Slovene Enlightenment. The 
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baroque age. Rationalism, first of all, was devoid of an iconology 
and had not developed any complex aesthecisms. The age of 
reason was an age of simplicity, and by temperament ahistorical 
and antitradition. Its most cherished possession was common 
sense, which everyone had regardless of cultural background. 
Obradovié, reconciling in himself his Greco-Slav heritage with 
the Germano-Roman spirit of culture and progress, could lead 
the people from medieval byzantinism to enlightened despotism. 
His first great encounter with European rationalism wasin Vienna, 
1771-1777 and again from 1789-1792. Joseph 11’s liberation of the 
serfs and his granting of religious tolerance made a deep impres- 
sion on Obradovié. The Austrian’s fight against Latinism meant 
for hima fight against Church-Slavic and for the vernacular. The 
rationalism of his Sovjeti zdravago razuma (1784) awakened 
especially among the Slavs in the Turkish parts their sense of 
belonging to the European family of nations and contributed 
ideally to their national uprising against the Turks. Obradovié 
took to writing against the Jesuits, against monasticism, and 
against ‘mysticism’. Just as the Germans were divided into Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, so the southern Slavs were divided into 
Orthodox and Catholics. Religious tolerance, he realized, meant 
also unity among the southern Slavs. In this endeavour, reason 
reigned supreme, and a national language based on the folk- 
idiom reached and unified the most diverse elements of the people. 
His fight against oriental-byzantine parochial culture signified 
intellectual and political awakening, economic progress, political 
freedom, and—national exclusiveness. At Halle and Leipzig the 
study of Christian Wolff’s (1679-1754) rationalism gave him his 
intellectual armoury. But it was at Vienna that Obradovié wit- 
nessed the socio-political effects of the new ideas. Joseph 11 be- 
came for him the ‘sun of the world’ and the herald of a Golden 
Age. From Leipzig, in January 1789, he implored the emperor: 


Spread your grace over the Serbian people, 
Over unfortunate Serbia and over Bosnia, 
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Who suffer unbearable slavery; 
Return to the Bulgarians their boyars, 
To your Serbs the old knights, 

And to Greece its Pindars. 


And the day before his death, he wrote: ‘Ifthere is something that 
is worthy in my activities, I owe all of that to the noble soul of 
Joseph 11, who has captivated us in this age and breathed ideals 
into us which otherwise would have never touched us.”1° 

Rousseau and Johann G. Herder (1744-1803) had given the 
most basic cultural expressions and forms of social conduct an 
unheard of significance. These were just the necessary antidote 
for the Serb's feeling of cultural inferiority. He could see now his 
past which was also his present and himself in the same way as 
Voss could view the ‘fromme Germane’ and Rousseau the ‘noble 
savage’. Obradovié's autobiography, Zivot i priklucenya Dimi- 
trija Obradovića narecenoga u kaludjerstvu Dositea (Leipzig 1783), 
is a valuable historic document. In 1807 he came to Beograd and 
began to develop that small nation’s educational system along 
enlightened German thought. Obradovié was a pedagogue, and 
rationalism was his new religion. 

Presently, there still exists a great inflexibility and directness in 
the Serb character, for the sub-Danubian Slav has to pay a price 
for cheating history. The experience of the Romanesque, the 
Gothic, the Renaissance, the Mannerestic, the Baroque, and the 
Rococo produced a temperate, though highly complex western 
and central European character, while in the Serb, there still 
exists an icon-like quality. Obradovié made it possible for the 
Serb to communicate with the sophisticated Croatian. No one at 
that time seemed to realize that communicating was only half the 
problem: national sentiment did hide for a short time their 


16 quoted in Zoran Konstantinović, hefte (Mai 1963), iii.196-199. The 
‘Österreichisch - südslavische Litera- article provides some very useful 
turbeziehungen”, Österreichische Ost- bibliographic material. 
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entirely different emotional spheres, but the schism in their devel- 
opments still exists today. And yet, the activities and works of 
Obradovié's western, Austro-German Enlightenment and cos- 
mopolitanism attained a crowning achievement, and what was 
accomplished, was good. 
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Aftermath of the American Enlightenment 


by Adrienne Koch 


I 


Like every other phase and version of the Enlightenment, the 
American Enlightenment was never a systematic philosophy in 
the technical sense, nor even an invariant set of attitudes to which 
all its devotees subscribed. Nonetheless the universal spirit of 
Enlightenment in the Kantian formulation of ‘dare to know” 
remained central in the American version as in all others. More- 
over, the loose cluster of values and attitudes that are normally 
found congenial with the central tenet also characterized the 
representative men of the American Enlightenment. These in- 
clude: first, the hospitality to scientific inquiry and the authority 
of its deliverances as displacing all other a priori or intuitive or 
merely traditional beliefs with respect to matters of fact; second, 
the confidence that man could emancipate himself from the hold 
of superstition, tribal idols, and irrational prejudices, especially 
where such unfounded beliefs issued in manifest human injustices 
and oppression; third, the willingness to strive individually for a 
critical reconstruction of basic beliefs—a search for a rational or 
reasonable Weltanschauung, or philosophy of life; and fourth, the 
good faith to enter realistically upon the work of moral reforma- 
tion in society, devising methods, perhaps even programmes, to 
persuade others to support the spirit and measures of social 
improvement. While any one or several of these attitudes were 
compatible with quite different ultimate philosophies than what 
we call the Enlightenment philosophy—the general drift of this 
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typical cluster of attitudes was towards some variety of em- 
piricism and humanism. 

In its American manifestation, I have suggested in previous 
studies that the Enlightenment was individuated by its preference 
for the ideal of pragmatic wisdom; that its greatest exponents in the 
American setting were philosopher-statesmen whose philosophic 
views of nature and man drew them on to confront the urgent 
social and political problems of the colonial world in which they 
found themselves; and that their distinguishing lifelong occupa- 
tion was the transformation of that world into one not only of 
political independence, through the revolutionary struggle with 
the forces of the British empire, but into a new type of modern 
democratic civilization. 

The blending of Enlightenment thought and revolutionary 
leadership was intimate and persistent in America, and com- 
manded the energies of her leading representatives—Franklin, 
Jefferson, John Adams, James Madison—for the better part of 
their lives. The outcome of their concerted leadership may (with 
considerable oversimplification) be taken to be the Declaration 
of independence and its achievement; the successful movement 
to unify the independent and largely autonomous thirteen states 
into a functioning federal union under the constitution; the con- 
comitant formulation of a body of democratic Republican theory 
emphasizing the advantages of federalism and stressing the experi- 
mental ròle ofknowledge, public opinion, and wide participation 
in the maintenance of republican self-government; and finally the 
step-by-step procedures that translated the once theoretical com- 
plements to popular sovereignty and freely-given consent from 
paper to social life. 

At every stage of this complex course of the American En- 
lightenment, the spirit of the enterprise was cautioned by Frank- 
lin’s injunctions to remember that men are fallible creatures and 
that their dest reasons are not without distortion or beyond the 
possibility of error. Similarly, Madison had cast into his great 
constitutional debates and into the Federalist Papers the repeated 
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warning that ‘men are not angels’ and since they were not, 
government was necessary (not, one should note, a necessary 
evil) for man! He had sensitized all America to face the truth that 
there is no human society that is free of factions—combinations 
whose self-interest overbears the mild and fair voice of the 
general good. And he had pointedly written of Enlightened 
politics that its great principle was to compromise among urgent 
incompatible interests and claims. From this point of view, with 
all the pride that Madison felt in the new democratic experiment, 
he insisted that that government was best, which was least im- 
perfect. He expected that no matter how benevolent and tolerant 
the temper of men became, there would be no end of trials, of 
crises, of the see-saw of loss of faith and its renewal. 

The Enlightenment programme in America may be said in the 
narrow sense to have taken place from the Declaration of inde- 
pendence through the ratification of the constitution and estab- 
lishing of the American republic—from 1776 to 1789. In a more 
sensible view, something like a half-century from the 1760s to 
the 1820s, is envisaged. But in any interpretation, it is conven- 
tionally assumed that the Enlightenment lost itsmomentum when 
the French revolution entered its ‘terror’ phase and precipitated 
reaction throughout the western world, even in the far-away 
‘rising empire of the west’. By this tally, the American Enlighten- 
ment should have been ready for burial just about the time of 
Washington’s second administration—and certainly by the time 
of John Adams’s presidency. 

Yet there are distinct difficulties with this view. For one thing, 
although both Washington and Adams had become conservative 
in the 1790s when compared with democratic republicans like 
Jefferson and Madison, they were by no means assimilable to the 
European or British statesmen of the great reaction. Secondly, 
the year 1800 in America rang out the enlightenment in the sense 
of thousands of converts who embraced the revivalistic religion 
of the camp meetings—a holy zeal that ran like wildfire through 
the frontier communities of the United States and drew its flame 
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from the source of the reaction. But the same year was celebrated 
by the most liberal and powerful sector of enlightened opinion 
in America as ‘the revolution of 1800 —a term which referred to 
Jefferson’s victory at the polls and the ‘suffrages of freemen’ (to 
use the John Adams phrase) that had elevated the author of the 
Declaration of independence to ‘the president's mansion” in 
Washington. Jefferson, the great champion of intellectual free- 
dom, who had provided a meaningful spirit for a new society 
out of a handful of glittering human ideals, was in the full tide of 
his experienced diplomacy and statesmanship. His considerable 
array of powers, fortified by his already achieved status as the 
American symbol of the democratic Enlightenment, sufficed to 
let him ride out the crises created for his administration by 
the Napoleonic wars. He had no trouble in ensuring an easy 
victory to his secretary of state, James Madison—his greatest 
friend. 

Madison, in turn, emerged from the frustrating and peculiar 
war of 1812 to receive the plaudits of his countrymen in 1815 for 
the successful completion of “the second war of American inde- 
pendence’ and in that situation, pointed the presidential path to 
James Monroe—himself once as ardent ‘friend of France’ who 
had revealed too frankly his friendly sentiments while serving 
as American minister in 1794. Thus in this sense, the influence of 
the American Enlightenment extended at least into the third 
decade of the nineteenth century in the not inconsiderable matter 
of national leadership. Were there time to pursue this line of 
thought more fully, it would be necessary to comment on the 
mixed allegiance of the sixth president of the United States, John 
Quincy Adams, whose heritage ofideas and moral commitments 
partly bespoke an Enlightenment origin—as indeed it should 
have, for a man whose childhood had been spent in the company 
of his parents when they were both at the height of their faith 
in ‘the principles of ’76’. Indeed, John Quincy Adams had been a 
youngster visiting Franklin often in Paris and at a time when 
Jefferson and his father were the closest of family friends. Yet we 
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must emphasize the mix of attachments and views, since the 
Adamses, father and son, formed a team throughout the course of 
the French revolution, each writing effectively in a Burkean vein 
in fierce condemnation of every phase of its course. 

Actually, the influence of the American Enlightenment far out- 
stripped this chain of political command in the United States. For 
despite the fact that the 19th century dictionary definition of the 
Enlightenment refers to it in unabashed hostility as ‘shallow and 
pretentious intellectualism, unreasonable contempt for authority 
and tradition . . . applied especially to the spirit and aims of the 
French philosophers of the eighteenth century’, and many Amer- 
icans certainly shared such views in the first half of the century, 
all was not lost! 


IT 


Surely the view that the 19th century ‘turned its back” on the 
Enlightenment, like most accepted truths, has a real basis in fact. 
It is at least a half-truth: not what is asserted, but what is denied 
by implication proves to be troublesome. It may sound strange to 
maintain, as I must, that the powerful ideals of liberty, equality, 
and the pursuit ofhappiness, and the further ideals associated with 
the constitutional experiment in the American federal republic 
persisted in America well into the middle of the century—if not 
indeed through that period of the civil war which Melville once 
described as a ‘sad arch between contrasted eras”. The point is that 
Enlightenment ideals were on the whole more widespread, active 
and persistent than has been believed. Sometimes, to be sure, they 
were confined to what T. S. Eliot termed the ‘cunning passages, 
contrived corridors’ of history. Often they were more deep- 
rooted than the surface slogans employed by intellectuals and 
reformers might lead one to expect. 

One reason why it is false to believe that the American En- 
lightenment toppled like a house of cards in the 19th century is 
the well-known ‘ferment’ of ideas—the restless spirit of social 
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change and geographic mobility that characterized early 19th cen- 
tury American society—a society full of reformers with pocket 
plans, talking of universal peace, temperance, ideal communities 
and associations, educational advances and experiments, food and 
clothing reforms, Magdalene societies and sailors’ snug harbours, 
anti-Sabbatarian groups, anti-Masonic movements, labour re- 
forms, the cause of equal rights for women, and the greatest of all 
causes Americans have ever attempted—the antislavery ‘crusade’. 
In this period, an ominous line came to divide north and south. 
But in the society as a whole, the Enlightenment inheritance was 
more than divided—it was fragmented. A variety of hostile splin- 
terings ran through this self-styled ‘age of reformation’, a ‘boiling 
cauldron’ of political, social energies that Tocqueville viewed in 
astonishment and only in partial comprehension. And as one 
group and another fought over the loot of the Enlightenment 
heritage, there were some who lost the meaning of being bene- 
ficiaries. Men of intellect and vision sequestered themselves from 
the arena of politics which they had come to despise as a low 
swamp inhabited by amphibious creatures who could not walk 
erect. Yet in the high period of the Enlightenment, similar men 
had assumed leadership in politics and had stayed to teach the 
distinction between right and might, refusing to equate the two. 

I will select only two of the many groups of American thinkers 
in the period before the guns fired at Fort Sumter for comment: 
the transcendentalists and the abolitionists. My reasons for this 
selection are simple. The transcendentalists—especially Emerson, 
the acknowledged fount of inspiration—were especially acute 
social critics. As moralists, they extended and deepened the con- 
ception of human freedom, in its private and aesthetic sense. The 
abolitionists—under the initial leadership of Garrison—pledged 
themselves to wipe out the disgrace of human slavery in a demo- 
cratic society that had affiliated itself permanently with the cause 
of human rights. Their passion for liberty, on whatever grounds 
it was held, and their championship of the principle of equality 
created the greatest reform movement America has ever had. Both 
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of these groups owed a debt to the American Enlightenment. Let 
us now try to locate some of the connections. 


III 


First, consider the transcendentalists. Emerson, Thoreau and a 
host of more or less pure idealist followers hovered between the 
lecture lyceums and their journals and essays, castigating the men 
and measures of the day. They were ‘reformers’ but principally in 
the sense of remakers of visions and words, not things. Their 
contributions to essayistic literature and to occasional poetry, and 
the shining aperçus in which they delivered moral critiques of 
American society and manners, had considerable value. They 
succeeded in inaugurating that independent course for the Amer- 
ican intellectual (the ‘scholar’ is Emerson’s use of the term) that 
they had programmatically called for. But the gap between these 
small enclaves of literary culture and the sprawling, ever-extend- 
ing country of opportunity-seeking Americans was truly a pro- 
found chasm. The part of the Enlightenment inheritance that they 
cared to claim was liberty for the individual, the right to resist 
the seepage of public vulgarity, and to protest the immorality 
that their consciences deplored. In these proud and self-purifying 
uses of the intellect, they washed their hands of politics, and found 
this pattern of life conducive to a refined and rather timid pursuit 
of happiness. 

They desired fundamentally to live in the amplitude of free 
religious spirit—not sect, and often not even formally tied to so 
minimum a discipline of belief as the Unitarian churches exacted. 
Emerson was not the only transcendentalist to depart from his 
church. If dogmatic science was intolerable, recall that religion in 
its most modest organized form was equally too great an intru- 
sion in the free and private mental landscape of these good magi- 
cians of the word and soul. Belief in man’s original capacity and 
spiritual freedom was a cardinal value of their philosophy. The 
formalism of the church was their complaint. Men who were 
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prepared to demand of the Bible that it harmonize with their 
intuitions of goodness and truth (which they called ‘reason’) 
expected to reject everything that was ‘irrational’ in their sense. In 
this context, what could be more confining and obtuse than the 
assumption that one had to enter the laboratory and put fragments 
of nature under the glass to discover meaningful relationships 
about events, and things, and the universal plan of which they 
were parts? 

In accounting for the transcendentalists’ attitude about science, 
one must make allowance also for their reaction to the worship of 
the goddess of reason in the climax of fanatical anti-religion ofthe 
French revolution. This provides a clue. For they repudiated not 
the scientific ideal of advancing knowledge applied to the im- 
provement of man’s estate, but the dogma of scientism. The 
transcendentalists, as I understand them, were asking for libera- 
tion from the associationist psychology and the sensationalist 
orientation of Lockean empiricism. Like many later-day philo- 
sophers (who equally criticized these aspects of the English 
empirical tradition), the transcendentalists wanted freedom for 
their humanistic intuitions and aesthetic insights—they positively 
yearned for the ambience of spirit, playing about the meanings of 
words and truths, and imparting a certain fervour to ideals that 
might indeed be stated prosaically—but with diminished effect! 
For Emerson, Thoreau, Bronson Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Eliza- 
beth Peabody and many others, sensitivity to the artistic, inner 
harmonies and aspects of experience and nature were stressed. 

But even so, the transcendentalists still lived upon the capital 
of Enlightenment ideals—ideals of a high regard for the people— 
or stated differently, for the free individual as the bearer of human 
values. To a man, they accepted the Enlightenment's faith in edu- 
cation and agreed that it was to play a new ròle in the unique 
American social setting. Whitman, that alternately lofty and 
ludicrous bard, offered the inspired transcript: to make of in- 
numerable leaves of grass, one democratic people, en masse. What 
else was the meaning of Emerson’s lay sermons on the lyceum 
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platforms? Or Thoreau's advocacy of forest conservation and his 
late-blossoming town-planning activities—including a small- 
scale Platonic academy at the centre of every American township 
—along with streets hedged by double lines of green and leafy 
trees? It is ironic too that Thoreau in his classic on civil disobe- 
dience relied heavily upon the privileges, guaranteed by demo- 
cratic order. Without some such basis, of course, gestures of 
defiant protest portend exile, public confessions, brain-washing, 
family reprisals, and often, alas, the liquidation of the protestor as 
an expeditious cure for the protest! 

Most revealing of all, however, in seeing truly the large measure 
of dependence of transcendental idealism on the Enlightenment, 
is Emerson's oft-repeated and ardent admiration for Benjamin 
Franklin. He once demanded of aunt Mary Moody Emerson: 
“Don't you admire . . . the serene and powerful understanding 
which was so eminently practical and useful, which grasped the 
policy of the glove and the form of a fly with like facility and 
ease; which seemed to be a transmigration of the genius of 
Socrates—yet more useful, more moral, and more pure?” He saw 
Franklin as a sage ‘who used his pen with an effect which was new 
and had been supposed to belong to the sword . . . a man of that 
singular force of mind . . . designed to affect by individual in- 
fluence what is ordinarily accomplished by the slow and secret 
work of institutions and national growth. ... Many millions have 
already lived and millions are now alive who have felt their whole 
lives the powerful good effect of Franklin’s actions and writings.’ 
A few years later, he lamented the qualities of president Jackson: 
‘Woe is me, my dishonored country, that such poor wretches 
should sit in the chairs of Washington, Franklin & Adams.’ 


IV 


Meanwhile if we look to Emerson’s actual education, as a stu- 
dent at Harvard, and a member of the Boston cultural commu- 
nity it is just possible that we may learn as much or more about 
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him than one can by calling attention to his meandering borrow- 
ings from an assorted medley of the world’s wisdom literature. 
In the years when Emerson was a student at Harvard, Cambridge 
and Boston could boast among an impressive array of academic 
and religious lights three important intellectuals at least who were 
notably influenced by Enlightenment thought and values. Two 
were Harvard professors, with whom Emerson studied: George 
Ticknor, who was professor of French and Spanish literature and 
professor of belles lettres as well; and Edward Everett (who would 
later become governor of Massachusetts), the Eliot professor of 
Greek literature and already considered the most brilliant young 
orator in New England. The third was the great William Ellery 
Channing, who was minister of the Federal street church for 
virtually the first four decades of the century. This genuinely 
philosophical and intelligent man who is conventionally known 
as the founder of Unitarianism in America, was raffishly but 
affectionately called ‘our bishop’ by Emerson. 

Channing was a child of the Enlightenment in the full sense of 
the term. His moral philosophy outweighed the specifically reli- 
gious elements of his faith, and his methods of liberal reform were 
all in the pattern of the American Enlightenment tradition. There 
are many ways to detect this, but none more evident, I think, 
than the remarkable petition Ellis Gray Loring and Channing 
drew up in the case of Abner Kneeland who had been charged 
with, convicted, and imprisoned for the “crime of blasphemy” in 
1838. The indictment for blasphemy was based on several articles 
Kneeland published in his little newspaper. They included a 
‘scurrilous extract from Voltaire, ridiculing the miraculous gene- 
ration of Jesus’, and aletter by Kneeland stating that ‘Universalists 
believe in a god which I do not; but believe that their god, with all 
his moral attributes (aside from nature itself) is nothing more than 
a chimera of their own imagination.’ The petition respectfully 
requested the governor of Massachusetts to grant an unconditional 
pardon to Kneeland on the ground that his atheistic views—while 
perhaps abhorrent even to the petitioners—were opinions only 
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and to punish him would be ‘at variance with the spirit of our 
institutions and our age, and with the soundest expositions of 
those civil and religious rights which are at once founded in our 
nature, and guaranteed by the constitutions of the United States 
and this Commonwealth.” An elaborate list of supporting argu- 
ments follows, repeating arguments similar to those adduced by 
Madison in his Memorial and remonstrance against religious taxa- 
tion and by Jefterson in his famous ‘bill for establishing religious 
freedom’. The list concluded with the summary statement of 
‘filial jealousy’ that the honour of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts be not ‘exposed to reproach, as clinging obstinately to 
illiberal principles, which the most enlightened minds have 
exploded”. The petition although not successful in its immediate 
object was believed to have done much to ‘educate the public 
mind’ in New England to recognize the equal rights of atheists 
to freedom of thought and speech. 

As a critic of education, Emerson looked back on his college 
education at Harvard as in part deplorable—but in some measure 
glorious too. The glory he freely and almost reverently associated 
with the influence of Ticknor and Everett. Interestingly enough, 
like Channing, Ticknor and Everett were also working from the 
base of Enlightenment ideals and traditions. George Ticknor 
profoundly admired Jefferson and Madison, and wrote glowing 
descriptions of his visits to these two philosophic statesmen. 
Jefferson wrote letters of introduction to eminent men in Europe 
when Ticknor began his travels and in 1818, as soon as he received 
word of appropriations for the university of Virginia, tried to 
interest his young Federalist friend to accept the professorship 
of ‘Ideology, Ethics, Belles-Lettres, and Fine Arts’ —a post, he 
wrote, ‘which you would splendidly fill’. Ticknor did not accept 
but in 1824 on another visit (with Daniel Webster) to both Madi- 
son and Jefferson, was taken to see the new University and wrote 
of it that its philosophy was ‘an experiment worth trying’, its 
mass of buildings ‘more beautiful than anything architectural in 
New England, and more appropriate to an university than can 
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be found, perhaps, in the world.” Two years later he was present 
when Daniel Webster delivered the eulogy on Jefferson and 
Adams in Faneuil hall in the presence of an audience of four 
thousand. Ticknor thought the eulogy ‘sublime’ and concluded 
an account of it by remarking that at the end Webster ‘addressed 
the people on the responsibility that rests with the present genera- 
tion, as heirs to those who achieved our independence for us, and 
on the hopes and encouragements we have to perform boldly and 
faithfully the duties that have fallen upon us; so that when he 
ended, the minds of men were wrought up to an uncontrollable 
excitement, and there followed three tremendous cheers, in- 
appropriate indeed to the occasion, but as inevitable as any other 
great movement of nature. ...’ This was the man whom Emerson 
admired greatly, a teacher who apparently had something impor- 
tant to teach him. 

But the influence of professor Edward Everett's eloquence and 
learning was undoutedly the greatest of Emerson’s youthful 
enthusiasms—and most likely Everett had the most lasting in- 
fluence on Emerson in directing the course of his talent. Emerson 
wrote of him (in 1820) ‘There was an influence on the young 
people from the genius of Everett which was almost comparable 
to that of Pericles in Athens.” Everett was the other New Eng- 
lander whose talents, scholarship, and caste of thought so im- 
pressed Jefferson and Madison that they discussed the hope that 
they might attract him to Charlottesville, to grace a leading pro- 
fessorial chair at their temple of liberty and learning. After 
Jefferson’s death, Madison fought the southern nullifiers who 
were trying to claim Jefferson’s and his own name for the support 
of their doctrine. Aroused by the danger Everett saw to the union, 
he begged Madison to permit him, as editor of the North American 
review, to publish his letter criticizing Robert Hayne’s doctrine. 
Madison finally yielded, though he used the form of a letter 
addressed to Everett; and this influential piece (it was of essay 
length) appeared in the Review in the fall of 1830. Correspond- 
ence between the aged statesman and the younger man brought 
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a meeting of minds on the essential lines of defense against the 
sectional proslavery advocates and in defense of the Union. At 
that time, Everett (like Madison) believed in the Enlightenment 
philosophy of the rights of man and viewed those rights as best 
protected in the unique American federal system that provided 
for progressive changes, based on popular consent, and obtained 
by legal and peaceful means. 

These were the Harvard teachers and Boston mentors of 
Emerson in youth. But we must consider not only Emerson’s 
antecedent ‘influences’ —not only the men and ideas who may 
have brought him to his own angle of vision—but the future 
linkages of his own thoughts and moral insights, as they exerted 
influence upon successive generations. In that event, if we gauge 
the real presence of liberal ideas and ideals not merely by their 
connections in the past but by their connections working in the 
future, William James's interest in Ralph Waldo Emerson be- 
comes noteworthy. For James was a close student of Emerson’s 
writings—always, indeed, an appreciator of the richness and 
sublety ofhis thought. This ‘pragmatist’ philosopher bothered to 
keep a tally in the margins of Emerson’s books, indicating the 
many passages that contained elements that harmonized with his 
ideas, and those which did not. Another great pragmatist, justice 
Holmes, fittingly termed Emerson's essay on “The American 
scholar’ ‘a second American Declaration of Independence’ —per- 
ceiving, I believe correctly, the precise function of Emersonian 
transcendentalism, as an extension of the Enlightenment, doing 
for the creation and liberation of American culture what philo- 
sopher-statesmen, in more fundamental and consequential terms, 
had done for the creation of a free society. Surely if the trans- 
cendentalists are to be reckoned idealistic philosophers of the 
Romantic persuasion, they are also to be understood as men 
consciously in the American tradition of liberal values, who ac- 
cept the guiding moral principles of the Enlightenment, in- 
cluding a version at least of the commitment to action and 
experience. 
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The second line of Enlightenment influence in ante-bellum 
America was fraught with infinitely greater consequences for 
human weal and woe than the one just reviewed. The moral 
ideals of the American Enlightenment worked powerfully on the 
reformers—primarily the great men (for such there were) of the 
abolition cause, and secondarily, the great women (for these too 
may be found) of the movement for woman’s rights. 

The moral reformers were largely men of religious zeal and 
utter conviction—denunciatory of the sin of slavery, men con- 
vinced they were serving a holy cause, passionately determined 
to free ‘them in bonds’ —come what may. They too laid claim to 
the matrix principle of freedom and equality—their share, then, 
was large. They viewed the Declaration of independence as 
applying with uncompromising justice the standard of human 
rights without distinction of colour (although sometimes with 
distinctions of sex!). To be sure, unlike the enlightened philo- 
sopher-statesmen, the abolitionists employed a severe and ulti- 
mately theological approach to moral problems. They not only 
demanded, as did Jefferson, that every important principle be 
scrutinized in terms of the great principle of human equality, but 
they demanded total and ‘immediate’ emancipation of slaves from 
‘man-stealers’, regardless of prudent calculations of conse- 
quences. ‘Let Justice be done, though the heavens fall!’ 

This particular noble Kantian maxim, however, is faulty. It 
invites an unintelligent disregard of the specific context, and of the 
clash of evils and goods that recommend tempering the absolute 
ideal in the light of what is reasonably do-able. As a result, 
eccentricities flowed from the nature of their religious zeal: they 
were alternately pacifists and irresponsible activists, ready to 
sanctify the John Brown who had butchered innocent men, with 
colour-blind impartiality. Having seized the inheritance of free- 
dom and responded to the appeal for equality, some abolitionists 
illogically repudiated the Constitution (under whose rules they 
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were protected) and forgezzing ‘them in bonds’, urged the North 
to secede from the Union so that it would not be contaminated by 
the poison of slavery ‘at the South?! 

There are other marked differences in the personal ideals and 
style of life that flow from the idealistic reformers’ view of good 
and evil as the warfare of sin with self-sacrificial virtue, as com- 
pared with the realistic idealism of the Enlightenment. An intense 
community of concern and fellowship bound the reformers to- 
gether—initially, at least; they were all bound in the crusade to 
strike the fetters from their fellow bondsmen. Exalted vision 
dictated what they invariably referred to as the obligation to 
‘Lift up thy voice like a trumpet’ and ‘Open thy mouth to plead 
for the dumb’. With singleness of purpose, the line between 
morality and immorality became a sharp and forbidding wall. 
Righteous and dire prophecy, the psychology of absolute and 
invariant good conscience, arrayed against the forces of demonic 
evil were the familiar hallmarks of abolitionist thought and 
rhetoric. What, one is tempted to murmur, can be less ‘Enlight- 
ened’ than that? 

William Lloyd Garrison is generally taken to be the symbol of 
the abolitionist leadership. In many ways he was entitled to this 
symbolic ròle. Certainly he was dedicated to the cause of human 
redemption from sin, and especially to the cause of the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. But he was nota deeply reflective man and some- 
times his ardour for making reform both ‘universal’ and instant 
led him into truly grievous and possibly unforgivable errors. His 
prominence in the early days of the emergent abolition movement 
can in no way be contested. Although he did not originate the 
sentiments and general logic of abolitionism—Quakers such as 
Anthony Benezet and John Woolman, in the eighteenth century 
and Benjamin Lundy, the newspaper editor who hired young 
Garrison to work with him on the modest but grandly titled 
‘genius of universal emancipation’, were among those who pre- 
ceded him in this doctrine. But Garrison was a flamboyant publi- 
cist and he boldly called for the ‘immediate and complete emanci- 
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pation’ of the slaves. By the time he was ready to launch his own 
newspaper, The Liberator, the tide was beginning to turn against 
the peaceful dreams of the American colonization society which 
hoped to unite north and south, shoulder to shoulder, in the work 
of gradual emancipation by voluntary removals of free Negroes 
and slaves (with the consent of their masters) to Africa. The first 
masthead of The Liberator proudly announced on new year’s day 
1831, that the world was the young editor’s country, all humanity 
his countrymen. Echoes of the Enlightenment, and its chosen 
concept—‘the family of mankind’—reverberate here, except that 
Garrison interpreted hismoral commitments to the world to mean 
that he could not sully his hands by casting a vote for any political 
candidate for office—and he took this position at the same time 
that he rather adroitly maneuvered for power within what was 
coming to be viewed as the ‘national’ organization of other 
strong-willed abolitionists outside of Garrison's New England 
bailiwick. 

By 1833 Lewis and Arthur Tappan, the fabulous merchant- 
princes who were pacesetters in business efficiency in New York 
but men of inflexible conscience, who regularly ploughed their 
profits and savings into the support of benevolent causes, were 
ready to back the formation of the American anti-slavery society. 
Atits founding meeting in Philadelphia, Garrison was put on the 
committee to write the new organization’s ‘declaration of senti- 
ments’. Although the talented John G. Whittier, poet-laureate of 
the antislavery movement, was also on the committee, Garrison 
wrote the document entirely by himself. The document opened 
with an affecting recall of ‘a band of patriots’ who had convened 
57 years ago in the same place, to deliver the country from a 
foreign yoke. This they had done by invoking the truth that ‘all 
men are created equal’, etc. This ‘trumpet call’ said Garrison, 
‘roused up three millions of people as from the sleep of death”. He 
continued: . They were few in number—poor in resources but the 
honest conviction that Truth, Justice and Right were on their 
side, made them invincible’. 
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Having proclaimed this base in the Enlightenment, however, 
Garrison proceeded to contrast the patriots’ resource to revolu- 
tionary struggle with the Abolitionists rejection ‘of all carnal 
weapons”. He explained that the Abolitionist would resort only to 
‘the opposition of moral purity to moral corruption—the destruc- 
tion of error by the potency of truth—the overthrow of prejudice 
by the power of love—and the abolition of slavery by the spirit 
of repentance”. (In this last he would be sadly disappointed. The 
slaveholders who put the price of $5000 on his head if he were 
captured were not about to dissolve their property in an access 
of repentance.) 

Garrison repeatedly resorted to ideas and arguments reminis- 
cent of the Declaration of independence (knowing well, in his 
intuitive way that memories of the past do not atrophy at the clap 
of a bell). “These are the prominent circumstances’, he wrote, ‘in 
the conditions of more than two millions of our people, the proof 
of which may be found in thousands of indisputable facts, and in 
the laws of the slaveholding states.’ 

In a burst of light, he proclaimed: “The right to enjoy liberty is 
inalienable. To invade it, is to usurp the prerogative of Jehovah.’ 
(Nowhere, it must be confessed does the Jefferson document 
mention Jehovah.) 

Ina list introduced by “We further believe and affirm’, Garrison 
roundly and rightly condemned the crime of slavery, and not so 
justly maintained that ‘no compensation should be given to the 
planters emancipating their slaves’. He then added an interesting 
passage, which read: “Because immediate and general emancipa- 
tion would only destroy nominal not real property: it would not 
amputate a limb or break a bone of the slaves, but by infusing 
motives into their breasts, would make them doubly valuable to 
the masters as free labourers.’ This passage is a haunting refrain of 
Jefferson’s defense of religious freedom. In his Votes On Virginia, 
in a striking metaphor that was bruited throughout the United 
States in his presidential campaign, to prove that he was an 
incendiary atheist, Jefferson had written: “The legitimate powers 
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of government extend to such acts only as are injurious to others. 
But it does me no injury for my neighbour to say there are twenty 
gods, or no God. It neither picks my pocket nor breaks my leg.” 

Let us note that Garrison appealed to the constitution of the 
United States in this declaration, underlining the high obligations 
prescribed there for the removal of slavery by moral and political 
action. This is noteworthy because Garrison, of course, would 
later condemn the constitution as a ‘pro-slavery document’ and 
in 1854, he would reach the melodramatic heights of infantile 
protest by publicly burning the constitution at an abolitionist 
gathering, crying while the flames licked the printed sheets ‘So 
perish all compromises with tyranny! But this was only the 
climax of Garrison’s ‘No government’ philosophy—a view that 
committed him to decline allegiance to any man-made corrupt 
organization. Here we may compare the logic of Emerson and 
find it of superior wisdom; for when he was once told the news 
that Margaret Fuller, the intensely serious lady transcendentalist, 
had finally decided ‘to accept the universe’, Emerson had replied: 
‘By Gad, she had better!’ 

One must note also that Garrison who would not resort to 
corrupt means, did resort all too frequently to vitriolic denuncia- 
tions of all who did not see eye to eye with his well-sloganized 
positions. The Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth, here on a 
desperate money-raising and support-getting mission for his 
independence movement, received the barbed lash of Garrison’s 
tongue because he did not wish to take a position, as a foreigner, 
on the delicate question of abolition—especially not before he had 
raised the funds for which he had come. 

But never mind! Garrison was a brilliant polemicist, a genuine 
would-be emancipator of the slaves, a man of vigorous argument 
and of bold, if somewhat narrow, intellectual powers. If he did 
demand ‘no union with slave-holders”, preaching disunion rather 
than accepting the contamination of the sin of slavery, it was be- 
cause he was too impatient to stop to think what would happen to 
the oppressed brethren still in chains if Americans acted on his 
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rash recommendation. Also, that he was personally avid for the 
ròle of an emancipator, and derived personal fulfillment from his 
high jinks for the cause, does not make him any the less serious 
about the imperishable ideal of human freedom and equality. This 
cause he championed in fair times and foul, even coming to the 
side of the embattled women—as he did, conspicuously in the 
World Antislavery convention in London, in 1840, when English 
abolitionists refused to seat American women delegates, and Gar- 
rison defiantly withdrew to join the ladies in their exile to seats 
in the gallery. 

In any case, some thirty-five years at least, from 1830-1865— 
the abolitionists carried the message of the deprivation of human 
rights that slavery embodied. They succeeded in arousing the 
American conscience (south as well as west and east). Their 
relentless preachments on the obligations to honour the promise 
of liberty and equality, spotlighting slavery as ‘the unforgiveable 
sin” of democratic America, ‘the sum of all crimes’, may have 
betrayed too much zeal for the model of a ‘reasonable man’, but 
in perspective must be viewed as having doomed the disgraceful 
peculiar institution and even, in unexpected ways, to have 
encouraged other equalitarian reforms of vast social significance. 
Equal rights for women, and the alleviation of that massive colour 
prejudice whose end is not yet, were both advanced by some if 
not all of the antislavery reformers. 

It is against this broad setting that we can comprehend the 
significance that Tolstoy found in Garrison: The great Russian 
wrote: ‘Garrison understood that which the most advanced 
among the fighters against slavery did not understand: that 
the only irrefutable argument against slavery is the denial of 
the right of man over the liberty of another under any condi- 
tion whatsoever. . .. Garrison was the first to proclaim this prin- 
ciple as a rule for the organization of the life of man. In this 
is his great merit. . . . Therefore Garrison will forever remain 
one of the greatest reformers and promoters of true human pro- 
gress.’ 
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We have observed the frequent claim that the abolitionists were 
operating on a religious impulse. But if one asks why were men 
who were children of an orthodox and staid Presbyterian or 
other sectarian church drawn to the conspicuously ‘new religion” 
of revivalism in the early part of the century, at least part of the 
answer is that these are individuals of experimental temperament, 
adventuresome, eager to try the most socially relevant religious 
innovations of the time. Moreover, revivalism was only a point 
of origin for many of the abolitionists. This truth was perceived 
by orthodox religionists of the day, who complained that the 
antislavery reformers were so dedicated to their cause that it had 
become ‘a competing religion’ and thus dangerous to the ‘true’ 
religion, beguiling men from their central commitment to the 
trans-mundane worship and service of god, and elevating instead 
the promotion ofa social cause. 

At any rate, the reformers, once embarked upon antislavery 
work, learned to respond to the human, secular, propagandist 
and managerial issues involved in advocacy of the cause—and 
here religion and the religious impulse were not necessarily their 
persistent, nor their best guides. Thus, having adopted the cause, 
the subsequent careers of these reformers quickly broke the con- 
fining hold of their religious origin. One such instance of wide- 
reaching significance is provided by the Grimke sisters of 
Charleston, South Carolina—the only southern women who be- 
came noted and celebrated leaders in the abolition movement. 
These well-bred, gentle but courageous women were Quakers at 
the time they joined the abolitionists and began their sensational 
public lecture tour as agents of the American antislavery society. 
Even when they were still members of the orthodox Meeting of 
the Society of friends in Philadelphia, they had become distressed 
by the callous discrimination practised by their well-heeled 
brothers and sisters towards Negro members. They had quickly 
detected the bench reserved for the untouchable ‘people of 
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colour’ and had manifested a Christian but un-Quakerly soli- 
darity with these good people of colour by sitting on the bench 
with them. In 1840, Sarah and Angelina Grimke sent to Elizabeth 
Pease, the English abolitionist, several depositions written by 
Negro Friends, detailing discriminatory practices within the 
Quaker fold and describing in full existential detail the hurt they 
had experienced because of the poorly disguised ostracism to 
which they had been subjected—even though some of them were 
birthright Quakers. Sarah Grimke vigorously condemned the 
Society of friends for social conservatism, rigid orthodoxy, and 
colour prejudice. In this whole issue of colour prejudice and even 
the delicate considerations of human dignity that this remarkable 
woman perceived, she was advancing the meaning of human 
equality. In doing so, she made use of an Enlightenment legacy 
which tempered her interpretation of the ethics of Christian 
‘love’, making it quite different from the principles and practice of 
her fellow communicants, who had substituted a clammy and 
ritualistic religious ‘obedience’ for the imperative of human 
rights. 

I mention merely one other context, a letter to Henry C. Wright 
from the same inspired pen. Here she protested against the Aboli- 
tionists’ pressure in 1837 to choke off the controversy over 
woman’s rights that had exploded because of the Grimke sisters’ 
antislavery lectures to crowded audiences in New England. She 
wrote that powerful members of the Executive Committee of the 
American antislavery society ‘are anxious we should say nothing 
on the woman question, but I do not feel as if I could surrender 
my right to discuss any great moral subject, if my connection 
with Anti-Slavery must continue at the expense of my con- 
science.’ She felt that it was the intention of these members of the 
executive committee ‘to take the consciences of their agents into 
their keeping’. Ultimately, because she and sister Angelina were, 
as Wendell Phillips eloquently said, ‘doves in a tempest’, they 
subdued appeals for the new cause in order to concentrate stra- 
tegically on the more urgent and cruel evil. But they wrote (with 
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unanswerable logic) classic defenses of the human rights of 
women maintaining that women wereentitled to do whatever men 
were morally permitted to do in advocating reforms—or in the 
general development of their abilities and talents. ‘The human 
mind’, Sarah Grimke truly noted, ‘is not sexed.’ 

The fearless position on equal rights for women taken by the 
Grimke sisters precipitated a tempest of abuse and—inevitably— 
discussion. The ideas could not long be ignored, and in 1848, at 
the first convention which introduced the organized movement 
for woman’s rights in America, the famous Seneca Falls “declara- 
tion of sentiments’ was moved and adopted. This declaration, 
even more deliberately and conclusively than the declaration of 
the abolitionists, was modelled on the Declaration of independ- 
ence. Critics called it a ‘parody’ of the immortal declaration; but 
its authors knew they had found an invincible pattern. ‘When, in 
the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one portion 
of the family of man to assume among the people of the earth a 
position different from that which they have hitherto occupied’, 
they began—and continued: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men and women are created equal.’ The list of 
‘repeated injuries and usurpations’ followed relentlessly: ‘He has 
never permitted her to exercise her inalienable right to the elective 
franchise.’ Deprivation of the rights to property, to the choice of 
profitable employment, to the guardianship of children, to educa- 
tional facilities, to an equal position with men in the church, in 
the public sentiment, and in the ‘confidence in her own powers, 
to lessen her self-respect, and to make her willing to lead a depend- 
ent and abject life” —were enumerated among the charges. As the 
authors of the ‘declaration of sentiments’ willingly confessed, 
they had ‘adopted’ the earlier document, and had triumphantly 
found ‘by searching through statute books, church usages, and 
the customs of society’, matching grievances to the eighteen 
original grievances penned by Thomas Jefferson. 

Ona balanced view, then, it seems indisputable that there were 
significant ties between Enlightenment ideas and the central 
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reform movement of the nineteenth century. The abolitionists 
themselves were brought to think deeply about the meaning of 
human slavery and bondage; they untangled the skein of legal, 
political and moral arguments that bore upon these great issues; 
and they invented a programme of moral publicity and political 
pressure that roused the nation to omnipresent concern with the 
vast problem of the existence of slavery, driving home the harsh 
truth that slavery and fond hopes for a new order of human free- 
dom could not co-exist. 

Understandably enough, after the civil war few of the reformers 
ever returned to the churches—‘the broken reed’ from which they 
had received no generous support in their early days, and only 
vexing harassments from the strongholds of orthodoxy through- 
out their bitter years of trial. Instead, the reformers flocked to 
the budding movement of free religion, which emphasized a 
humanistic theism almost indistinguishable from an ethic. They 
were drawn ever more insistently to the central tenet of the En- 
lightenment—that there shall be no limits to the free spirit of 
inquiry, and that in religious as in all matters when men search for 
truth, there is no unquestionable or preformed mandate with 
which they were obliged to conform. Nothing but the ground 
rules that make honest inquiry possible, nothing but that mutual 
regard and civility that welcomes the inquiring mind, and respects 
its proud demands for independent thought that must try its 
wings beyond popular cliches and slogans. The Radical, a maga- 
zine devoted to free religious thought, summed up this position 
with respect to religious obligation when it commented in its 
first issue in 1865 on ‘the Protestant idea’: ‘Unitarianism, when it 
flung its banner to the new heavens under the leadership of Ware, 
Channing, and Norton, in this country, was logically committed 
to unrestricted growth . . . to the acceptance of whatever results 
the independent reason should achieve.’ 

What The Radical and the free religious revolution amounted 
to positively is not easy to state, if the question is framed in terms 
of theological dogma. However, I find illuminating for our pre- 
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sent purposes the “articles of agreement’ by which the free congre- 
gational society of Florence, Massachusetts, constituted itself. Its 
second article read: ‘Respecting in each other and in all the right 
of intellect and conscience to be free and holding it to be the duty 
ofeveryone to keep his mind and heart at all times open to receive 
the truth and following its guidance, we set no theological con- 
dition of membership, and neither demand nor expect uniformity 
of doctrinal belief; asking only unity of purpose to seek and 
accept the right and true, and an honest aim and effort to make 
these the rule of life. And, recognizing the brotherhood of the 
human race and the equality of human rights, we make no distinc- 
tion as to the conditions and rights of membership in this Society, 
on account of sex, or colour, or nationality.’ 


VII 


Nothing one can say about the life ofthe 19th century American 
mind—its caprices, its strengths, its recovery of wholeness of 
vision or its resilience to recoup old errors—can quite be disen- 
tangled from the central tragedy of the century—the stark and 
desperately blood-stained divide of the civil war, a shattering 
set-back suffered by no old world nation in an era that was pla- 
cidly baptised ‘Victorian’. No historian who has yet written has 
been satisfactorily compelling in his attribution of the cause or 
even the ordered relationship of multiple causes of the civil war, 
and consequently almost every question, including emphatically 
questions about the ‘ideas’ and moral values of the years before 
the war, is subject in some measure to an attendant fringe of 
indeterminacy. À century later, the haunting and unshakable 
regret that the war came to pass covers even innocent persons 
and deeds in the ante-bellum period with a veil of ambiguity and 
doubt. 

My theme has called attention to the imperishable thrust of the 
American Enlightenment into the nineteenth century. The dream 
of the enlightened statesmen of the revolution that America 
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would become not the home of individualism, but the home of 
individuals had worked a contagion and found many votaries in 
the complex and restless world of nineteenth century America. 
Education had made momentous strides, the beginning of that 
transformation of society by means of available knowledge that 
had inspired the hopes of Jefferson and Madison, Washington 
and Adams, and all the sagacious leaders of the early Republic. 
Unquestionably, science had advanced—not by grace of the 
transcendentalists, and not through the leadership of the refor- 
mers, although one might argue that the latter provided the ad- 
vanced sector of opinion that would later blossom under more 
scientific work to demolish the old dogmas about the inferiority 
of the coloured races. Happily, neither romantic idealism nor 
philanthropic reform remained insulated or uninterested in the 
advances in the natural sciences. By their receptivity to the new 
and the experimental, by their previous record of rebellion against 
religious orthodoxy, both groups were in admirable positions to 
view calmly the revisions in the story of creation and the new 
views of the human species that Darwinism brought to light. 
Thus common sense developed out of habits of inquiry and ana- 
lysis, and it kame to pass that the teachings and attitudes of natural 
ism—of liberal, humane and naturalistic ethics—found supporters 
from both sides of the once hostile ‘two-culture’ nineteenth 
century intelligentsia. 

It is also a matter of record that a strange man—called a ‘black 
republican’ by the aristocratic defenders of slavery and advocates 
of secession in the south—delivered an address at Springfield, 
Illinois, in 1857. Three years later he would be on his way to 
Washington where he would walk gangingly, in ill-fitting clothes, 
into the same president’s mansion that had a half century ago 
housed Jefferson and Madison. Succeeding to a group of ‘avail- 
able men’ who had come and gone in the White house on Penn- 
sylvania avenue in the intervening years, this self-taught man and 
country lawyer would do his utmost to preserve the constitu- 
tional union and begin the difficult work of emancipation. On 
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this occasion he was stirred by the recent decision of the Supreme 
court in the famous Dred Scott case. And he found it necessary 
to hearken back to the age of the American Enlightenment, 
putting its faith to the test of essential meaning. He thought the 
chief justice had done violence to the principles expressed in the 
Declaration of independence. He said: ‘I think the authors of 
that notable instrument intended to include a// men, but they did 
not intend to declare all men equal ¿n all respects. They did not 
mean to say all were equal in colour, size, intellect, moral devel- 
opments, or social capacity. They defined with tolerable distinct- 
ness, in what respects they did consider all men created equal— 
equal in “certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness”. This they said, and this they meant. 
They did not mean to assert the obvious untruth, that all were 
then actually enjoying that equality, nor yet, that they were about 
to confer it immediately upon them. In fact they had no power to 
confer such a boon. They meant simply to declare the right, so 
that the enforcement of it might follow as fast as circumstances 
should permit. They meant to set up a standard maxim for free 
society, which should be familiar to all, and revered by all; con- 
stantly looked to, constantly laboured for, and even though never 
perfectly attained, constantly approximated, and thereby con- 
stantly spreading and deepening its influence, and augmenting 
the happiness and value of life to all people of all coloured every- 
where. The assertion that “all men are created equal” was of 
no practical use in effecting our separation from Great Britain; 
and it was placed in the Declaration, not for that, but for fu- 
ture use. Its authors meant it to be, thank God, it is now pro- 
ving itself, a stumbling block to those who in after times might 
seek to turn a free people back into the hateful paths of des- 
potism.’ 

Lincoln first had to wage war before he could advance the 
Enlightenment faith in free men and tree society. But in due time 
he proved that even in the fiery trial of the century, a great moral 
heritage could withstand the devastating heat. 
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What I have tried to show by some detailed reference to the 
intellectual and moral concerns of the first half of nineteenth 
century America may seem obvious enough as we move from one 
step to another. But if we pause to trace the path so taken, it is a 
different one from the travelled highway. First, we have noted 
that the American Enlightenment reshaped the ideas and moral 
commitments of Americans in the era of independence and crea- 
tion of free institutions, and while doing so, engaged the pre- 
dominant concern of its leaders, its representative men. This 
integrated vision, uniting principles with practices, was surely 
not maintained intact in the half century before the civil war. 
Dynamic growth and change on the very lines of the American 
Enlightenment faith itself would have warranted the prediction 
that new syntheses and changed objectives of moral concern 
would come! The growth of population, the phase-by-phase con- 
version of the society and economy by commercial and industrial 
development, the territorial extensions (and consequent shocks 
in the political system) would themselves have been enough to 
challenge, revise, and redirect the essential heritage. Moreover, 
the encroachment of new generations, successively, upon any 
preceding one (however commanding in its accomplishments) is 
not only the pattern of natural life but the imperative search for 
relevance and novelty that is a concomitant to culture. Even in 
the absence of the peculiarly intense political conflicts and hostili- 
ties that developed from the age of Jackson to the coming of the 
civil war, there would most likely have been some emancipation 
from the Enlightenment pattern, if only because it was relatively 
the ‘old’ pattern 

Yet actually, as we know, intellectual and moral thought in 
antebellum America was intensely and in some cases implacably 
set against the inspiration of the Enlightenment. It is this that 
conventional knowledge claims in its set pieces about ‘romantic 
transcendentalism’, and the ‘religious crusades’ of the reform 
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movements. What I have attempted to uncover is the continuing 
hold of Enlightenment ideals, and a residual appreciation of the 
value of the heritage—in these supposedly hostile camps. Some- 
times the patent fact that northern abolitionist and also southern 
nullifier and secessionist appealed to the same principle of en- 
lightened American democratic liberty (just as Lincoln said they 
each read the same Bible and prayed to the same god) has been 
accounted for on the basis of the mesmerism of an old rhetoric 
merely; or on grounds of an obsessional insistence that America’s 
‘unique mission’ must be maintained, at least in its symbolic 
guise. Both of these approaches seem to me to miss the mark. 

In what sense the Enlightenment ideals of liberty and equality 
were really at work in the transcendentalist outlook and critique 
of culture, and in what sense these same ideals were interpreted 
by the two great reform groups was a challenging problem to 
confront. The transformations of belief and attitude that followed 
upon the serious pursuit of these ideals also commanded attention. 
The conclusion of the observations set forth in this paper is that 
both romanticism and reform in America were in good part 
developments of the sequential programme of the American En- 
lightenment, and that this line of continuity in no way deprived 
the critics and reformers of their own unique and highly charged 
feelings, nor of their idealistic revisions of the metaphysical basis 
on which the philosophy of human rights was originally held. 

The characteristic attitudes and values of the American En- 
lightenment outlasted, as I tried to suggest, not only the half 
century before the civil war but actually spanned the sad arch and 
penetrated into the second era of the century—nay, more, con- 
tinue to exert a powerful hold over the American mind and 
conscience (though never a universal sway) even to the present. 
Receptiveness to change, to perpetual overhaul of outmoded 
forms and limited approximations of the Enlightenment ideals is 
part of the mystery of this apparently inexhaustible tradition. If 
so, it comes dangerously close to equating the faith of the En- 
lightenment with the personal philosophy of reasonableness and 
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the confidence that human intelligence, with effort and good will, 
will prove competent to the conduct of human affairs—or that 
nothing will. And it comes close to the ultimate democratic root 
of all political systems and forms that claim to be democratic: the 
mutual regard for the opinions and the well-being of others, on 
a basis made mandatory by the concern for these ‘rights’ for our- 
selves. I would be prepared to accept these dangers and indeed 
would not find them inimical to the highest reaches of art, the 
deepest insights about the universe and man, nor the most exalted 
attempts, infinitely diverse and in perpetual revision, to dedi- 
cate oneself in service to the ideal of a more and more genuine 
humanity. 
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Frugalité et luxe à travers la querelle 


des anciens et des modernes 


par Hans Kortum 


Jusqu’au milieu de notre siècle on a regardé la querelle des anciens 
et des modernes comme une affaire purement littéraire. Les histo- 
riens de la littérature se contentaient en général d’interpréter et 
de juger seulement d’après les œuvres de polémique que ce débat 
inspira et qui nous font croire qu’en ce temps-là il s'agissait 
simplement de savoir si la littérature française devait continuer à 
se régler sur les modèles de l’antiquité ou si le moment était venu 
de s’en détacher. Leurs préjugés profondément enracinés en 
faveur du classicisme ne devaient que renforcer leur tendance à 
ne pas rechercher les véritables motifs des prises de position des 
deux camps. 

La découverte de la vraie nature du conflit est due à m. Antoine 
Adam! qui a posé la question d’une façon tout à fait nouvelle. Il 
a souligné qu’il n’était pas question seulement de savoir si les 
poèmes d’Homère contiennent des fautes contre le goût et si les 
auteurs de la Grèce et de Rome méritent l’admiration que les 
humanistes leur vouaient. Ce qui était en question, c'était de savoir 
si les écrivains frangais devaient garder les yeux fixés sur les 
époques anciennes de l’humanité, ou s’ils avaient le droit d’être 
de leur temps, s’ils pouvaient ignorer la profonde révolution qui 
se faisait sous leurs yeux dans le domaine des sciences, s'ils 


1 ‘Hommage à la mémoire de Fon- 
tenelle’, Annales de l’université de Paris 
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devaient adopter une attitude hostile en face de la France nou- 
velle, de son style de vie, de ses mœurs, de ses goûts. 

En posant la question ainsi, m. Adam a pu montrer les groupe- 
ments sociaux qui furent aux prises dans la querelle. Le parti des 
anciens représenté par les admirateurs de Racine et de Boileau se 
recrutèrent surtout parmi les forces sociales traditionnalistes de la 
nation dans l'aristocratie, dans la haute magistrature, dans la bour- 
geoisie, sans oublier le clergé augustinien et les penseurs chrétiens 
réunis autour de Bossuet. Le parti des modernes autour de Per- 
rault et de Fontenelle attira les esprits ouverts au progrès des arts 
et des sciences, indulgents à la vie mondaine et sensibles à ses 
attraits. L'opposition des deux camps ne se manifesta pourtant 
pas de la même manière dans tous les domaines. Boileau et ses 
adhérents ne soutenaient point la philosophie aristotélicienne 
enseignée par les cuistres de l’université et des pères jésuites. Ils 
favorisaient au contraire la nouvelle philosophie, surtout le car- 
tésianisme, et ils ne songeaient pas non plus d’ignorer les progrès 
de la science moderne. Mais à la différence des modernes ils 
étaient loin d’en tirer les mêmes conséquences optimistes, puis- 
qu’ils représentaient des couches sociales dont les changements 
profonds quis’annonçaient alors dans tous les domainesheurtaient 
la manière de penser et de vivre. C’est le refus du moins partiel 
du monde moderne qui les faisait parler déjà dans les discussions 
littéraires en faveur du passé et non du présent et de l’avenir. C’est 
plus manifeste encore dans les écrits de ceux qui motivèrent leur 
admiration pour le monde ancien par la description de ses mœurs 
et de ses institutions en pénétrant jusqu’à leurs raisons politiques 
et sociales. 

La cause par laquelle ils avaient été poussés à élargir ainsi la 
discussion, c'était l'argumentation des modernes qui jugeaient 
l'antiquité et surtout l’âge homérique d’après les normes de leur 
siècle qu’ils considéraient comme le point de perfection et qui 
avaient tendance à ridiculiser tout ce qui n’était pas conforme à 
leur manière de vivre. Certes, les modernes n’étaient pas incapa- 
bles de voir le gouffre qui séparait les mœurs antiques de celles de 
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leur temps. Mais puisqu'ils soutenaient le droit d'en être et puis- 
qu’ils voulaient se libérer de la tutelle des humanistes, ils ne 
voyaient là qu’une nouvelle preuve de la supériorité de celui-ci. 
Les défenseurs des anciens furent donc obligés de ne pas admettre 
un seul critère de perfection pour des états de société absolument 
dissemblables et d’insister sur la relativité du goût correspondant 
à la différence des mœurs. Il serait faux d’y voir le commencement 
d’un relativisme historique qui supposerait une rupture totale avec 
l’antiquité. Cet argument issu d’une attitude purement défensive 
ne leur servait qu’à ériger en principe critique l’excellence des 
mœurs primitives, voire à un certain égard leur supériorité sur la 
civilisation moderne, pour prôner leur simplicité et leur naturel 
et souligner l’équilibre entre nature et vie organisée dans une 
société à peine sortie des mains du créateur. Pourtant, la défense 
de l’antiquité n’aurait peut-être jamais atteint cette profondeur et 
cette intensité qui ont permis de mieux comprendre la valeur his- 
torique propre de cette époque si l’on n’avait pas éprouvé de 
façon intense le besoin d’opposer la frugalité des mœurs de la 
Grèce ancienne à une civilisation raffinée. Ce besoin mènera les 
apologistes de l’époque homérique bien au-delà d'une simple 
justification de cet âge, il les incitera même de mettre l’apologie 
de ce temps lointain au service d’une politique nationale, inspirée 
par un sens très positif des problèmes et des réalités du présent. 

Déjà la première tentative de ce genre, la Lettre sur Homère 
(1665) de Claude Fleury, jugeant les institutions et les mœurs du 
temps présent à la lumière des institutions et des mœurs de l’âge 
homérique, est caractérisée par l’effort d’un moraliste chrétien de 
montrer que les temps anciens aux mœurs simples et populaires 
étaient plus conformes à l'intégrité de la nature humaine et au 
bien-être de la société tout entière que le régime des monarchies 
modernes. Cette tendance devient encore plus sensible dans ses 
Moœurs des Israélites où l’on voit le modèle d’une politique simple et 
sincère pour le gouvernement des états et la réforme des mœurs (1681), 
ouvrage dans lequel l’époque des patriarches bibliques se confon- 
dait aux yeux de l’auteur avec la Grèce homérique, ouvrage qui 
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devenait aussi une source capitale pour le Discours sur Théophraste 
et les Caractères de La Bruyère. Elle atteint son apogée avec le 
Télémaque, contenant déjà en germe les réformes féneloniennes, 
et pénétré aussi par la pensée de Claude Fleury, précurseur de son 
ami Fénelon sur tous les points. 

Le renforcement des tendances réformatrices par l’évocation 
des mythes agraires vers la fin du xvii siècle n’a rien d’étonnant. 
Elle devenait une réaction inévitable en face de la politique guer- 
rière du roi soleil qui en aggravant la crise financière latente depuis 
le milieu du siècle fait ressentir de façon de plus en plus aiguë non 
seulement les différences de niveau de vie, mais aussi le boulever- 
sement des rapports sociaux traditionnels. Plus encore que le luxe 
des courtisans celui des traitants devient une cause journalière de 
scandale. Tandis que s’accroît sans cesse le poids des impôts qui 
frappent essentiellement les paysans, l’ensemble des revenus fon- 
ciers se trouve atteint par la baisse continue des prix agricoles; en 
face de cette gêne ou de cette misère, le faste des nouveaux riches 
coalise contre lui rancœurs sociales et prédications morales; d’où 
les pages fameuses où La Bruyère accuse le luxe de confondre 
toutes les conditions, où il s’indigne d’une inégalité des fortunes 
qui dépasse toute raison et où le lecteur le moins averti comprend 
que la misère générale est la contrepartie nécessaire du luxe des 
financiers. La signification sociale de la frugalité que prône Féne- 
lon, n’est pas moins claire quand Mentor déploie beaucoup de 
soin à rendre intangible la hiérarchie des sept classes entre les- 
quelles se répartissent les habitants de Salente. Mais cette attitude 
strictement défensive a une contrepartie très positive, car aux 
richesses ‘artificielles’ de Pargent et du luxe Fénelon ne cesse 
d’opposer les ‘vraies richesses’ que produit la terre. 

Claude Fleury avait déjà souligné l’importance du laboureur 
dans la Lettre sur Homère en disant ‘que si nous étions bien dégagés 
de nos préventions nous trouverions qu’il est autant raisonnable 
que les hommes cherchent leur subsistance immédiatement par le 
travail de leurs mains, que par tous les détours que l’avarice et 
la mollesse ont inventés depuis, et qu’ils sont plutôt nés pour 
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labourer la terre que pour instruire des procès ou pour chercher 
des emplois dans les finances.”? Dans son Droit public de France il 
avait proscrit le nombre excessif d’artisans dans les grandes villes: 
En trop grand nombre les artisans seraient mauvais, moins habiles, 
ils ne trouveraient à vivre. Jamais trop de laboureurs; ils se nour- 
rissent eux et les autres”; et dans les Mœurs des Israélites, il y 
revient plusieurs fois: ‘Car c’est le paysan qui nourrit le bourgeois, 
les officiers de justice et de finance, les gentilhommes, les ecclé- 
siastiques. . . . Cependant quand nous comparons ensemble ces 
différents degrés de conditions, nous mettons au dernier rang ceux 
qui travaillent à la campagne, et nous estimons plus de gros 
bourgeois inutiles sans force de corps, sans industrie, sans aucun 
mérite, parce qu'ayant plus d’argent ils mènent une vie plus com- 
mode et plus délicieuse. . . . Mais si nous imaginons un pays, où la 
différence des conditions ne fût pas si grande, et où vivre noble- 
ment ne fût pas ne rien faire, mais conserver soigneusement sa 
liberté, c’est-à-dire n'étre sujet qu'aux lois et à la puissance 
publique . . . un pays où l’on méprisat l’oisiveté, la mollesse et 
l’ignorance des choses nécessaires pour la vie, et où l’on fît moins 
de cas du plaisir que de la santé et de la force du corps, en ce pays- 
là il serait bien plus honnête de labourer ou de garder un troupeau 
que de jouer et de se promener toute sa vie’ (i.17-18). Il faut ajou- 
ter que Bossuet* n’était pas d'un avis différent car lui aussi consi- 
dérait la fécondité de la terre et celle des animaux comme les 
véritables richesses, une source inépuisable de vrais biens tandis 
que Por et largent ne sont venus qu’après pour faciliter l’échange. 

Comme tout le groupe autour de Bossuet, Fénelon croyait de 
méme que l’agriculture formait la richesse principale de la France. 
Mais l’importance qu’il accorde à la production agricole s’ex- 
plique aussi par son programme de restauration nationale. Orga- 
niser le bonheur collectif et le rendre accessible méme aux plus 


2 François Gaquère, La Vie et les 8 Claude Fleury, Opuscules, éd. Ron- 
œuvres de Claude Fleury (Paris 1925), det (Nîmes 1783), iv.103. 
p.125. 4 Politique tirée des propres paroles de 
l’écriture sainte (Paris 1709), p.530. 
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déshérités, améliorer avant tout les conditions matérielles de la 
classe la plus nombreuse, celle des laboureurs, rappeler la vérité 
élémentaire qu'il est scandaleux de ne pas fournir le nécessaire 
physique à tous avant de satisfaire aux besoins moins immédiats, 
tout cela lui impose à recourir au mythe agraire du monde homé- 
rique. Mais Fénelon ne propose pas en modèle la simplicité bar- 
bare des premiers hommes. Le ‘naturel’ qu’il prône dans Télé- 
maque est bien étranger à la férocité sauvage. En effet, les habitants 
de la Bétique n’ont guère de traits communs avec les contempo- 
rains de l’auteur, mais leur exemple peut apprendre à ceux-ci que 
les hommes auront chance de restaurer entre eux les rapports 
naturels pervertis par le culte de l’argent en se consacrant à la 
production des ‘vrais biens’ de l’agriculture et de l'élevage. Cepen- 
dant, le ‘commerce utile’ des Salentins et le tableau de la ville de 
Tyr manifeste que l’argent joue un rôle indispensable d'instru- 
ment des échanges. Blâmant le faste insolent des grands et l’ambi- 
tion effrénée des princes, Fénelon, prêt à accorder à la bourgeoisie 
d’affaires sa place dans la société à condition qu’elle sache y rester, 
ne confond pas les gains légitimes des commerçants honnêtes avec 
les profits scandaleux des gens de finance et les Tyriens se dis- 
tinguent par les mêmes vertus qui font la prospérité de la popula- 
tion agricole dela Crête. La nature qui récompense avec abondance 
le travail de l’homme fait perdre aussi à la vie frugale des Salentins 
toute aridité et cette vie s'épanouit dans les joies champêtres et 
bucoliques et dans les tendresses familiales. Ainsi la frugalité, 
source d’un bonheur laborieux et calme, aussi étranger à l’oisiveté 
fastueuse qu’à la misère dégradante, tend à s’imposer à toutes les 
classes de la société. Mais le retour à la nature, ce style de vie 
éloigné de tous les extrêmes n’a pas un contenu uniforme. Vertu 
de juste milieu il se concilie avec le plus strict conformisme social. 
Il y a des degrés dans la simplicité qui manifestent que Fénelon est 
aussi ouvert aux réalités concrètes que résolu à défendre l’ordre 
social traditionnel. 


5 cf. Jean Ehrard, L’/dée de nature du XVII siècle (Paris 1963), ii.579- 
en France dans la première moitié 582. 
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L’attachement concret aux réalités économiques de son temps 
était une raison importante pour assurer au Télémaque une 
influence durable sur la pensée des générations suivantes. La per- 
manence des structures économiques dès la fin du xvne siècle 
jusqu’en 1750 et même au-delà en était la supposition la plus sûre. 
Mais la prédominance de l’agriculture dans la vie économique 
française qui devait freiner la maturation d’une véritable mentalité 
industrielle autonome explique aussi que le caractère modèle de 
l’âge homérique se fit encore fonder sur des données objectives. 
Dans une société dont l’économie demeurait essentiellement agri- 
cole et marchande et dans laquelle le caractère marginal de l’ac- 
tivité du capitalisme commercial ne pouvait pas bouleverser la 
mentalité précapitaliste du plus grand nombre, l’image idéalisée de 
cette époque, traduisant le besoin d’une régénération sociale, 
envisagée d’un point de vue conservateur mais exempte de tout 
intérêt de classe étroit, devait garder une efficacité directe qui 
devait mettre des bornes aussi à l’ambition conquérante des 
modernes. 

Le parti des modernes avait beaucoup de raisons pour saluer 
dans le roman de Fénelon le chef-d'œuvre du siècle, mais l’idée 
d’une heureuse frugalité, résignée d’avance à n’obtenir que des 
résultats limités et n’incitant pas à transformer le monde mais à 
s’en accommoder ou, tout au plus, à aménager, devait leur rester 
étrange. Le dynamisme du progrès des sciences et des arts, la 
connaissance de sa portée historique et les avantages de la civili- 
sation moderne dont la vie mondaine est à leurs yeux l'expression 
la plus exquise ne leur inspira aucun regret nostalgique du passé. 
Pour Fontenelle le sens de l’évasion pastorale est l’expression 
mythique d’un réve épicuricien de repos insouciant et ne résulte 
pas du goût de la vraie campagne avec ses rudesses et sa gros- 
sièreté. Dans l’éloge convenu de la frugalité des temps anciens les 
modernes ne voyaient qu’une illusion historique qui érigeait en 
vertu une pauvreté de fait et au naturel du temps d’Homère, ils 
opposaient les progrès de la politesse mondaine. Il serait trop 
facile de n’y voir qu’un manque de compréhension historique, de 
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leur reprocher l’étroitesse de leur conception de juger les mœurs 
antiques d’après celles de leur temps et d’en faire seulement 
les porte-parole du ‘beau monde”. Mais dans leur lutte contre une 
tradition encore trop puissante les modernes ne pouvaient s’ac- 
commoder d'une vision de l’histoire qui paralyserait l'efficacité de 
leur critique et de là s’explique leur besoin d’ériger leurs aspira- 
tions propres en normes universelles. On oublie trop souvent que 
les conventions sociales de leur temps dans lesquelles ils voyaient 
le point de perfection étaient pour eux non seulement le privi- 
lège d’une minorité étroite mais encore les formes sociales les 
plus évoluées, des armes efficaces contre les survivances des 
temps barbares. 

Pour les modernes les ‘simples dons de la nature’ ne pouvaient 
donc pas représenter les vrais biens. Pour eux ceux-ci s’incarnent 
dans les conquêtes des temps modernes et Perrault est convaincu 
que le luxe et la magnificence des arts, bref, tout ce qui fait la 
splendeur d’un grand état en fait aussi la richesse. On peut être 
sûr qu'il partageait les vues de Colbert dont il était le commis près 
de vingt ans et pour lequel les artisans et les manufacturiers 
étaient les plus sûrs fondements de la puissance du roi puisqu'ils 
permettaient d’attirer l’or et l’argent des acheteurs étrangers avec 
le superflu de la production nationale. La Motte vanta le ‘système 
Law” et l’abbé Terrasson, précepteur des enfants de Law, y prit 
part directement, s’enrichit et puis se ruina sans qu'il en fût fort 
affecté. Par son activité scientifique et par la réédition du Diction- 
naire des arts en 1732 Fontenelle se range parmi les précurseurs 
des encyclopédistes. 

Pourtant, ce n’est qu’en 1736 qu’on rencontre pour la première 
fois une conception cohérente d’économie politique, écrit d’un 
moderne résolu. L’ Essai historique et philosophique sur le goût de 
l’abbé Cartaud de la Villate fut publié au temps de la reprise éco- 
nomique, déjà esquissée à l’époque du Système mais cette fois plus 
réelle et plus durable. Mais malgré son sarcasme évident à l’égard 
du bonheur frugal des Romains ‘qui n'étaient ni fort sages, ni fort 
heureux dans ces temps où après des grandes victoires les consuls 
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reprenaient la charrue’ Cartaud ne se contente pas de suivre 
l'exemple de Voltaire dont le Mondain exprime la satisfaction 
spontanée et égoïste de la minorité de grands seigneurs et de 
riches bourgeois qui dans l'agrément de leur vie ne songent pas 
à regretter l’heureuse simplicité des temps primitifs. Pour Cartaud 
la défense du luxe n’est pas un paradoxe cynique et le goût du 
faste, loin d’être incompatible avec la prospérité générale en est au 
contraire la supposition indispensable, si l’on sait utiliser sa fonc- 
tion productive. Selon Cartaud le luxe ne convient pas à des états 
bornés, où à peine le nombre des hommes suffit pour des occupa- 
tions essentielles. Mais en France, où ‘un quart des hommes suffit 
pour fournir au reste du royaume sa consommation en vin et en 
blé, où un autre quart possède des fonds de terre et où la moitié 
se trouve sans rien posséder et sans occupation essentielle’ il faut 
que les riches fassent de grandes dépenses pour employer ceux 
qui ne peuvent point servir à des utilités sérieuses à la recherche de 
leurs plaisirs. Au temps du siècle d’or où les hommes épars dans 
les campagnes, se bornaient aux simples dons de la nature, l’huma- 
nité se voyait réduite à un bonheur tout négatif, celui de ne pas 
mourir de faim. Mais les hommes ‘ne sont jamais plus heureux que 
quand ils savent faire concourir leur industrie à des secours 
mutuels” (1.322). Paris, ‘en réunissant ceux qui ne possèdent rien 
avec ceux qui possèdent beaucoup, met les uns dans la nécessité 
de vivre de leurs talents, et inspire aux autres le goût de renchérir 
sur les vues simples de la nature” (1.322). Mais pour employer tous 
les hommes il faut qu’il règne une grande variété dans les arts, 
parce qu'il y a trop d’artistes en chaque genre de travail. ‘A mesure 
que le raffinement du goútinventera de nouveaux sujets de volupté 
ou d’agrément, il diminuera le nombre des malheureux” (1.323). 

En déplaçant la discussion sur le luxe du plan de la morale à 
celui de l’économie politique Cartaud s'émancipa de l’héritage 
idéologique du xvrr° siècle. Cartaud ne cèle pas que le luxe fait 


6 Cartaud de la Villate, Ein Beitrag  aufklárung, éd. Werner Krauss (Berlin 
zur Entstehung des geschichtlichen  1960),i.322. 
Weltbildes in der französischen Früh- 
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rechercher des choses superflues qui blessent l’austérité des 
moeurs, mais il ne se fait pas scrupule de rappeler que ces choses 
agréables donnent du pain aux deux tiers de Paris (1.324). Le luxe 
ne devient criminel que s’il devient une finen soi. Il est bienfaisant 
lorsqu’il sert à assurer aux pauvres leur subsistance. La vitesse de 
la circulation de l’argent, traduisant l’essor de la consommation 
favorise en retour le progrès des arts auquel les riches qui sont 
curieux ou magnifiques concourent plus que le penchant des 
découvertes. ‘L’envie d’avoir de belles eaux jaillissantes, fut suivie 
de la découverte merveilleuse des pompes.” 

Par cette possibilité de réaliser l’idéal du ‘plein emploi” Cartaud 
fit valoir le dynamisme des théories néo-mercantilistes. Pourquoi 
ne pas favoriser le luxe qui arrache l’excédent de population d’un 
pays à l’indolence, qui va ainsi détruire la paresse et l’oisiveté? 
Une petite minorité vivra peut-être dans la mollesse, mais l’essen- 
tiel sera que la nation presque tout entière développe ses facultés 
créatrices et qu’elle est saisie d’une fructueuse émulation. Cepen- 
dant, la hardiesse de ces vues ne peut pas cacher ses faiblesses. 
Cartaud, se faisant l’interprète des financiers et les encourageant 
à des dépenses de consommation, n’a guère en vue le développe- 
ment de la production. Pour lui il s’agit en premier lieu de produire 
le mieux possible, et non le plus possible, non de multiplier les 
biens mais d’atteindre la plus grande perfection. Il est vrai que le 
goût du luxe favorise les grandes manufactures où la présence 
d’un grand nombre d’ouvriers stimule l'esprit d'invention de 
chacun. Cartaud, tout moderne qu’il soit, se félicite toutefois que 
Louis xiv ait interdit certaines machines propres à épargner le 
travail des ouvriers (1.323). Mais la faiblesse principale de Cartaud 
consiste à avoir méconnu l’importance centrale de l’agriculture 
pour la solution de tous les problèmes nationaux économiques. 
La tentative de Cartaud de renchérir sur le passé et d’ouvrir à ses 
contemporains des horizons plus larges devait se heurter à la 
résistance invincible des données économiques, vu qu’une expan- 
sion des marchés devenait seulement concevable en considérant 
les besoins de l’agriculture. 
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Ce petit nombre des indications devrait suffir pour montrer que 
la dialectique interne de la querelle des anciens et des modernes 
ne saurait être comprise dans toute sa portée si l’on n’y faisait aux 
données économiques et sociales la place qui leur revient. Ces 
faits nous expliquent la coexistence de l’idée de progrès et du 
recours à l’antiquité par nécessité interne. Dans la deuxième moitié 
du siècle ce problème se posa dans un contexte tout nouveau. Tan- 
dis que dans la première moitié du siècle le caractère modèle de 
l'antiquité était souligné par des forces conservatives, c'étaient 
dans la deuxième moitié surtout les éléments de la bourgeoisie 
ascendante qui ne pouvaient plus renoncer à l’image idéalisée 
de la Grèce ancienne. Ce n'étaient pas seulement les disciples de 
Rousseau et les précurseurs du socialisme qui exercaient le culte 
de l’antiquité, c'était de même l’aile encyclopédique autour de 


Diderot. 
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La Néologie dans la littérature 
du XVII siècle 


par Werner Krauss 


Il faut tout d’abord poser une question préalable: quelle est la 
signification, précise et exacte, que nous rattachons à l’emploi du 
mot ‘néologie’? 

En vérité, il s’agit d’un phénomène extrêmement complexe. Il 
n’y a pas seulement des néologies lexicologiques ou sémantiques, 
en même temps surgissent des tours de langage nouveaux, voire 
des néologies phraséologiques. Ce sont peut-être ces dernières qui 
forment la clef pour tous les changements de l’époque. Les pro- 
cédés de leur création sont multiples. Il y a d’abord des change- 
ments de la fonction syntactique d’une figure. L’adjectif ‘agréable’ 
substantivé offre une néologie du xvii‘ siècle. Un ‘agréable’, c’est 
à peu près un petit-maître, un playboy; de même l’adjectif ‘furieux’ 
employé en adverbe sera une néologie, chère aux précieuses du 
XVII‘ et du xvI° siècles. 

Ou bien la néologie consiste dans l’arrangement nouveau de la 
matière lexicologique. Il va sans dire que la plupart des néologies 
partent de la supposition qu’une signification nouvelle exige la 
création d'un mot nouveau. C’est ainsi que le xvii siècle a créé: 
‘assommant’, “alternative”, “avantgoút”, ‘bégueulerie’, ‘carica- 
ture’, ‘conséquent’, “constitutionnaire”, ‘électriser’, ‘engouement’, 
‘grime’, ‘inconséquent’, ‘loquace’, ‘lorgner’, ‘maussaderie’, ‘mi- 
néraliser”, ‘minimum’, ‘persifler’, ‘poétisme’, et des centaines 
d’autres nouveautés. Quelquefois il y a le moule d’une désinence 
qui permet la fabrication en série de néologies. Si le xvIr° était le 
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siècle des passions, le xvii est le siècle des manies. Eh bien! le 

mot ‘manie’ est répété comme élément fixe dans d’innombrables 

néologies, dont la durée était plus ou moins éphémère: 
aéromanie: déchaînée par les vols des montgolfières 
agromanie: attribuée aux physiocrates 

américomanie: (1786) 

anticomanie: reprochée aux ‘anciens’ par les ‘modernes’ 

arsénomanie: qui s'emparait des femmes décidées à survivre 
leurs maris 

bureaumanie: mal de tous les siècles modernes; on rapporte 
qu’un tel m. de Gournay avait inventé le mot en disant: ‘Nous 
avons en France une maladie qui fait bien du ravage; cette maladie 
s’appelle la bureaumanie” 

faiblomanie: appliquée aux dames qui terrorisent leur entourage 
par des évanouissements continuels. 

Il y a, cependant, un autre type de néologies qui n’implique 
guère la création de mots nouveaux. C’est la superposition d’une 
signification nouvelle échafaudée sur le sens originaire, tout en 
respectant la structure lexicologique du mot. L'ancienne signi- 
fication peut être conservée à côté de la nouvelle (homonymie). 
C'est ainsi que le xvir siècle emploie au sens figuré les termes 
grammairiens comme ‘hiatus’ ou ‘pléonasme’, sans que leur signi- 
fication originaire soit altérée. Mais beaucoup de fois, la significa- 
tion originaire est entièrement absorbée par la nouveauté séman- 
tique. ‘Superbe’ = orgueilleux est devenu vers la fin du xvirr 
siècle l'expression d’un objet d’une beauté extraordinaire; la 
signification antérieure n’a pas laissé de trace. Le mot ‘citoyen’ est 
enregistré depuis le xrr1° siècle. Mais ce n’était qu’à partir de 1750 
que la signification de ce mot reçut un essor surprenant, semblable 
à l’apogée contemporaine de ‘patriote’. Nous assistons au spec- 
tacle de la transformation d’un mot-satellite dans un mot-clef. 

Il va sans dire que les témoins contemporains de ces mouve- 
ments sémantiques ne se livraient guère à des disquisitions philo- 
logiques. Pour eux ce n’était que la valeur sémantique qui comp- 
tait. Si nous distinguons par exemple ‘persifler’ créé vers 1735 et 
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‘patriote’, mot du xm° siècle avec superposition d'un nouveau 
sens au XVIII° siècle, pour un Français de 1770 la notion ‘patriote’ 
possédait le même souffle d’une nouveauté très en vogue que pour 
un Français de 1740 le mot ‘persifler’. 

Mais l’âge d'or de la néologie n'est point le xviri® mais le 
xvi" siècle, qui portait l'engouement pour les créations nouvelles 
jusqu’au délire. La langue, dans cette époque, avait l’aspect d’un 
immense chantier. Pour Rabelais, pour Ronsard et leurs contem- 
porains, la perfection d’une langue se mesurait selon la richesse de 
son vocabulaire. On faisait recours à l’arsenal des synonymes non 
pour établir des nuances d’une même pensée, mais pour varier le 
lexique et le style, parce que c’était la variété qui faisait la beauté 
des langues. 

Pour l’âge classique, au contraire, le problème se posait à l’in- 
verse. La perfection de la langue dépend de la précision de ses 
termes. Le fonds lexicologique de la langue doit rester immuable. 
Toute nouveauté est considérée comme un crime de lèse-majesté 
dirigé contre la langue. 

Mais le xv siècle est aussi le siècle de la préciosité imbue de 
nouveautés lexicologiques. Somaize croyait ridiculiser leur manie 
créatrice en publiant leur dictionnaire. On se rappellera de ces 
détours d'expression: ‘avoir de belles lèvres”; ‘avoir des lèvres 
bien-ourlées’; ‘il fait des bâtards partout’; ‘il laisse partout des 
traces de lui-même’; le bonnet de nuit: ‘le complice innocent du 
mensonge’. La préciosité avait affecté le beau monde et c’est une 
ironie sanglante que Molière n’attribue le mal qu’à des petites 
bourgeoises provinciales. L’extermination de la préciosité est 
l’œuvre d’un seul homme: Boileau-Despréaux. La critique fran- 
çaise a toujours béni le massacre froidement prémédité de toute 
une école poétique. 

Cependant, avant la fin du siècle, on pouvait constater une 
réaction contre le rigorisme linguistique. En 1694 a été créée la 
comédie de Boursault, Les Mots à la mode. C’est le théâtre de 
Gherardi et celui de la foire qui vengent l’hostilité des classiques 
envers une littérature populaire. 
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Pourtant la cause de la néologie trouvait des fauteurs bien plus 
influants au sein de l’Académie française. C'était Fontenelle et 
La Motte qui réclamaient le droit de créer des mots nouveaux cor- 
respondants aux faits et aux choses nouvelles. Fontenelle gagnait 
d’autres alliés, Marivaux et Moncrif, tous deux défenseurs zélés 
de la néologie. Moncrif combattait dans un discours académique le 
rigorisme lexicologique de l’âge classique. Il résume: “Il résulte 
donc qu’en renfermant la langue dans de certaines bornes, on en 
donnerait en même temps à Pesprit’. Après Moncrif, Charles 
Borde se croyait destiné à résoudre la question. Borde était 
homme d’idées, mais il manquait totalement d’une pensée cohé- 
rente. Tantôt il assure que la fixation de la langue s’impose dès 
qu’elle a atteint un certain degré de maturité, tantôt il avoue Íe 
caractère fragmentaire de toute langue et la nécessité perpé- 
tuelle d’enrichir le répertoire lexicologique. Borde parle d’une 
‘disette de langage’, d’une pénurie lexicologique perpétuelle. 
Comme la Pléiade, il admet des emprunts ou des suggestions 
du latin et de italien. Il ne craint pas même le recours aux 
diminutifs. Comme l'italien ‘poverino? il faudrait dire en francais 
‘pauverin’. 

Quoique le bastion de l’Académie fût inexpugnable, ce n’était 
qu’un groupe minoritaire qui défendait le principe de la néologie. 
La majorité écrasante des Français cultivés jurait sur Boileau et 
ses principes. Ils avaient cause gagnée lorsque Voltaire et son 
ennemi intime, l’abbé Desfontaines, entra dans le litige. Desfon- 
taines, peut-être le journaliste le plus brillant du siècle, propa- 
geait dans ses feuilles la doctrine classique. Il se fit vivement 
acclamer par le Châtelet, par la noblesse de robe, par les sympa- 
thisants jansénistes et par les humanistes restés fidèles à leur 
programme. Prévost assura dans le Pour et contre que la victoire 
des idées classiques se devait à l’intervention multiple et énergique 
de l’abbé Desfontaines. 

Le Dictionnaire néologique de 1726 est le fruit de la collaboration 
de Pabbé Desfontaines avec deux robins éclairés et humanistes. 
Ce livre était destiné à jouer le même rôle que jadis le Dictionnaire 
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des précieuses de Somaize. Presque dépourvu de commentaires, il 
rendait les néologies dans leur contexte. 

Ce serait une illusion de dire que la cause du progrès linguis- 
tique était liée au progrès social et scientifique. L’attitude de Vol- 
taire, soutien conscient du classicisme, dément cette supposition. 
Quoiqu'il fût lui-même considéré par ses contemporains comme 
le persifleur le plus farouche, il reniait la néologie évidente, 
qu'était le mot “persifleur”. Il dit, en 1767, dans une lettre à l’abbé 
d’Olivet: ‘Dites-moi si Racine a persiflé Boileau? si Bossuet a per- 
siflé Pascal?” (Best.12914). Le classicisme était propagé par le 
marquis d'Argens, et il formait le fonds des idées littéraires 
d'Alembert. Il semble que la majorité des philosophes se ralliait 
à la formule classique. On pourrait parler d’une alliance entre les 
lumières et les défenseurs d’une fixation définitive du vocabulaire. 

Si le parti classique était bien majoritaire, les avocats de la 
nouveauté ne cessaient pas de prêcher leur cause avec ardeur. 
C’est le cas du Dictionnaire des richesses de la langue française et du 
néologisme d’Alletz, paru en 1770. Quoiqu'il invite ses lecteurs à 
employer des néologies, il a des idées plutòt modérées. Beaucoup 
de nouveautés qu’il cite, sont entrées dans le patrimoine de la 
langue, par exemple ‘équilibre’ appliqué à l’état d’âme ou à une 
situation politique ou sociale. Et encore ‘extérieur’, ‘se familiari- 
ser”, ‘foyer’, ‘frappant’, ‘frigidité’, ‘frivolité’. Avec son attitude 
mesurée, le livre d'Alletz n'échappe guère à Pattention des gar- 
diens du classicisme. C’est ainsi que la revue Bibliothèque des 
sciences et des beaux-arts (1770) en fait une critique acerbe. Elle 
reproche à l’auteur d’avoir embrouillé les néologies indispen- 
sables avec des nouveautés gratuites et innécessaires. 

Si le classicisme reste encore dominant jusqu’en 1770, le xvin? 
octogénaire sera l’époque d’un bouleversement total. C’est le 
groupe de Louis Sébastien Mercier, de Rétif de La Bretonne, de 
Grimod de La Reinière. La ressemblance de leur attitude au 
Sturm und Drang allemand est frappante. La notion de ‘pré- 
romantisme” dont on a tant abusé, ne saurait expliquer le phéno- 
mène. Nous dirons plutôt qu'il s’agit de Paile la plus gauchissante 
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de la philosophie des lumières. Mercier, ennemi conséquent et 
farouche de tous les modèles classiques, voyait dans la néologie 
le seul garant de la vitalité d’une langue. En 1801 il publia son dic- 
tionnaire néologique, Véologie, ou Vocabulaire des mots nouveaux, 
en acceptant les tours de langage nouveaux chez ses contempo- 
rains immédiats et d’autres de sa propre crue, offertes au public 
comme encouragement de créations ultérieures. Evidemment, il 
rêve de rendre à la langue sa force verbale. A ce titre, il propose des 
formations monstrueuses comme “grotesquer”, ‘métaphysiquer’, 
“sarcasmer”, “toporifer”, “impossibiliser”, ‘rembéter’, à côté de 
‘souvenance’, “stolidité”, ‘métaphysicaille’, ‘pictomane’, ‘perso- 
nalisme’ dans l’acception d’égoisme, “impressurable”, qui ne devait 
guère signifier impressionnant, mais avec une tournure révolu- 
tionnaire: “Le menu peuple appauvri par tant de pressions qu'il 
est aujourd’hui impressurable.” 

Brissot, contemporain de Mercier et défenseur non moins décidé 
de la liberté de créations lexicologiques, se plaint deux ans avant 
la Révolution de la ‘pénurie de notre langue’. ‘Il faut créer’, dit-il, 
‘ce dont on a besoin, sans s’embarrasser des critiques’ des gram- 
mairiens. Brissot appuie ses idées par un argument assez nouveau 
et remarquable: il croit que l’emploi des mots usités entraîne les 
hommes dans une ‘politique de trouble”, qui était celle de l’ancien 
régime. 

Il est difficile de résumer les fluctuations dans l'attitude adoptée 
devant le problème de la néologie. Nous nous contenterons d’in- 
tégrer la lutte pour et contre les néologies comme un secteur 
important de la querelle des anciens et des modernes dont les 
tranchées traversent tout le siècle jusqu’à ce qu’elle aboutisse dans 
la révolution française. 
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Le Journal étranger dans l’histoire 
du cosmopolitisme littéraire 


par Marie Rose de Labriolle 


C’est pour répondre au souhait du public lettré que fut lancé le 
Journal étranger destiné à faire connaître les productions littéraires 
et savantes des pays étrangers. Ce rôle avait été rempli précédem- 
ment par Le Pour et contre, journal littéraire publié par l’abbé 
Prévost de 1733 à 1740, mais il y était surtout question de littéra- 
ture anglaise. Or si l'Angleterre suscitait toujours une curiosité 
soutenue vers le milieu du siècle, on se tournait aussi vers les 
autres pays de l’Europe dont les littératures étaient mal connues, 
pour ne pas dire ignorées, des lecteurs français. 

La publication du Journal étranger entreprise dans un but 
louable connut cependant bien des vicissitudes dues en partie à 
des difficultés intérieures car, profitant de l’engouement général 
pour les littératures étrangères, les promoteurs espérèrent du 
même coup réussir une opération financière avantageuse, mais 
leurs intérêts personnels s’affrontèrent et le Journal étranger faillit 
sombrer avant d’avoir paru. Quand il put enfin être mis sur pied, 
les associés se mirent d’accord pour confier la direction du journal 
à Drouin de Courcelles qui sauva le nouveau journal du désastre 
grâce aux moyens financiers qu’il mit à la disposition des associés 
et aussi par l’estime dont il jouissait dans le monde des lettres. Il 
fit appel à Jean Jacques Rousseau qui, de concert avec Grimm, 
rédigea le premier avertissement. Grimm de son côté accepta de 
prendre la direction du journal, mais il s’aperçut bien vite que la 
mise en œuvre d’une feuille de ce genre soulevait de nombreux 
problèmes matériels: manque de correspondants de valeur à 
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l'étranger, difficulté de se procurer des livres et surtout carence 
de bons traducteurs, mal dont souffrit le Journal étranger jusqu’à 
la fin de sa carrière. Le premier volume ne parut qu’en avril 1754, 
onze mois après l'obtention du privilège. En juin, Grimm se 
démit de ses fonctions trouvant que la tâche était au-dessus de 
ses possibilités (Correspondance, mai 1754). Il fut remplacé sans 
grand enthousiasme par Toussaint, qui abandonna très vite le 
journal. Après avoir pressenti Voltaire qui se déroba, Drouin de 
Courcelles s’adressa à l’abbé Prévost pour assurer la continuation 
du journal qui, malgré ses lacunes, était très demandé. L’auteur de 
Manon Lescaut était en effet tout désigné pour prendre en main 
la direction du Journal étranger: l'expérience qu'il avait acquise 
comme rédacteur du Pour et contre, la curiosité qu’il portait aux 
productions littéraires des pays étrangers lui donnaient un avan- 
tage certain sur d’autres concurrents. Le premier volume qui 
parut sous sa direction sortit en janvier 17551. Sa préface, habile- 
ment rédigée, contient une remarque qui assigne la place que le 
Journal étranger devait tenir dans le siècle des Encyclopédistes: 
‘Il faudrait gémir de la décadence des lettres et déplorer ouverte- 
ment la perte du goût si l’on pouvait supposer que toute l’Europe 
n’eût point applaudi au plus beau dessein qu’on ait jamais formé 
pour la communication des lumières humaines.” En outre, il se 
proposait de remédier aux défauts que l’on reprochait aux feuilles 
précédentes, c’est-à-dire le manque de variété et de composition, 
en appliquant une méthode dont il était coutumier: ‘Je ne me 
réserve que le droit de retoucher, de changer, d’ajouter, de sup- 
primer et si je l’exerce librement j’ose répondre à ceux qui pour- 
raient s’en alarmer que ce ne sera jamais aux dépens de leur mérite 
ou de leur réputation.” En fait il remaniait tous les articles qu’il 
insérait dans le journal en y ajoutant une petite introduction. 
Malheureusement ce travail l’absorba au point de lui faire négliger 
sa grande Histoire des voyages, ouvrage qui devait paraître en 
tomes successifs et qui demandait une somme énorme de recher- 


1 le journal fut interrompu pendant 
tout le mois de décembre 1754. 
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ches. Il dut renoncer à s’occuper du Journal étranger en août 1755; 
ce fut grand dommage car sous sa direction le journal prit un 
nouvel essor et le nombre des souscripteurs s’éleva sensiblement. 

Ce fut Fréron qui accepta de prendre la suite de Prévost, bien 
qu'il eût entrepris de rédiger un autre périodique intitulé P Année 
littéraire. Sa décision contraria vivement les Encyclopédistes qui 
convoitaient la direction du journal d’autant plus que Fréron prit 
comme collaborateur Coste d'Arnobat qui appartenait lui aussi 
au parti anti-philosophique?. En février 1756, afin d’établir une 
correspondance plus suivie avec l’étranger, on confia ce soin à 
Philippe Auguste de Sainte-Foy, chevalier d’Arcq, bien connu 
dans le monde des lettres et en liaison suivie avec les ministres de 
France dans les cours étrangères. Il devint alors possible d’obtenir 
le concours de gens d’un mérite distingué dans tous les pays de 
l’Europe, jusqu’en Russie même. Malgré le zèle des correspon- 
dants, le journal périclita à cause de la guerre qui éclata en 1756 
et rendit les communications difficiles et aussi parce que Fréron 
ne pouvait mener de front deux périodiques. Il faut reconnaître 
cependant que les articles qui parurent sous la direction de Fréron 
sont parmi les plus intéressants et les mieux documentés du 
journal. 

Fréron fut remplacé en août 1756 par Deleyre, qui entra en 
fonction en novembre de la même année. Cette nomination donna 
grande satisfaction aux Encyclopédistes qui reconnaissaient en 
Deleyre un des leurs. La préface du premier tome qu’il fit paraître 
donne le ton de la philosophie du temps: ‘C’est dans l’histoire 
suivie de l'esprit humain’, y lit-on, ‘que l’on observe les mouve- 
ments et que l’on prévoit l’orage, car les Sciences ne sont plus 
confinées dans la sphère des choses idéales, elles se tournent 
heureusement aux objets de l’intérêt public.” Deleyre, pour don- 
ner une plus grande place à l’actualité, confia à chacun de ses cor- 
respondants étrangers le soin de composer un article faisant état 

2R. Pageard, ‘Coste d’Arnobat’, 
Revue de littérature comparée (oct.- 


déc. 1958). 
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des productions littéraires ou scientifiques de son pays. Mal- 
heureusement cette initiative ne suffit pas à redonner une nouvelle 
vie au Journal étranger, la publication traîna jusqu’à la fin de 
l’année 1758 et s'arréta pendant toute l’année suivante. 

La curiosité n’en restait pas moins vive en France pour les 
ouvrages venant de l'étranger, on chercha donc à relancer le 
périodique. Il reparut sous la direction de l’abbé Arnaud qui 
s’associa avec le jeune Jean Baptiste Suard, protégé de l’abbé 
Raynal et grand admirateur de la littérature anglaise. Sous la 
vigoureuse impulsion de ces deux collaborateurs, le Journal 
étranger trouva enfin la voie dans laquelle les précédents rédac- 
teurs avaient tenté de l’orienter. Suard avait un talent particulier 
pour découvrir les œuvres des poètes étrangers qui réveillèrent 
chez les Français le sentiment poétique si affaibli depuis le début 
du siècle. Le Journal étranger de cette époque contribua dans une 
large part au renouvellement du goût et prépara l’avènement de 
la littérature romantique en France. Malheureusement il perdit 
son élan trop vite et en septembre 1762 il prenait une autre forme 
et devenait la Gazette littéraire. 

L’histoire du Journal étranger apparaît donc aujourd’hui comme 
une suite d’échecs; elle nous éclaire cependant sur un certain 
nombre de faits qui fournissent des renseignements parfois igno- 
rés sur la diffusion d’un périodique au xv siècle. En 1755 le 
Journal étranger était édité à 2000 exemplaires, il se vendait dans 
toutes les grandes villes d'Allemagne et d’Italie, à Londres, à 
La Haye, à Varsovie, à Madrid et à Lisbonne. En outre, l’abbé 
Prévost, prenant modèle sur les revues anglaises, publia une liste 
des souscripteurs, qui s'élevaient à 1500 en février 1755. Cette 
liste révèle que le plus grand nombre de souscripteurs habitaient 
la province, que c’étaient des gens de finances, des magistrats, des 
architectes, des négociants, des médecins, des militaires apparte- 
nant en grande majorité au régiment des Gardes’. Pour nous 


$ ce qui s'explique du fait que le 
secrétaire de leur colonel était membre 
associé du Journal étranger. 
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aujourd’hui, le Journal étranger revêt une importance qui a pro- 
bablement échappé aux contemporains, il nous apparaît comme 
le miroir de l’activité intellectuelle européenne au milieu du siècle. 
Certains textes tirés d’ouvrages étrangers ont pu étonner ou 
dérouter les lecteurs de l’époque par leur nouveauté ou leur 
éloignement du goût français, mais ils attirent notre attention sur 
la diversité et l’originalité de certaines productions étrangères. 
Tous les aspects de la pensée y sont représentés: recherches histo- 
riques et scientifiques, état actuel des lettres dans les divers pays 
étrangers, œuvres marquantes de pays aussi éloignés de la France 
que la Russie et la Chine. 

L’impression dominante qui se dégage de la lecture du Journal 
étranger, c'est que si la pensée française portait ses fruits bien au- 
delà de ses frontières et était admirée universellement, il n’en 
était pas moins vrai que des idées nouvelles venues de différents 
horizons allaient sensiblement modifier les principes du goût que 
la majorité des Français croyaient immuables et révéler des beautés 
et des sentiments jusqu'alors incompris. Ainsi quand parut De 
l Allemagne de mme de Staël, la voie était déjà ouverte aux cou- 
rants littéraires venus des pays du nord. L’auteur de Corinne a 
rassemblé des idées semées depuis près d’un demi-siècle, elle a 
trouvé aussi un public prét à les recevoir. La publication du 
Journal étranger entre pour une bonne part dans ce lent travail 
d’assimilation et de fermentation. 

Il ne nous est pas possible, dans le cadre de cet exposé, de faire 
connaître dans le détail la contribution intellectuelle apportée par 
tous les pays étrangers qui figurent dans notre journal. Nous lais- 
sons de côté, à dessein, ce qui concerne l’Angleterre qui occupe 
cependant la place principale, ce serait l’objet d’un article entier. 
Du reste pendant la période qui nous occupe, l Angleterre n’était 
plus terra incognita, les échanges intellectuels entre la France et 
P Angleterre étaient devenus courants et ils ont été étudiés ailleurs, 
nous nous bornerons à reconstituer l’image intellectuelle de P Alle- 
magne, de l'Italie et de Espagne telle qu’elle s’offre à travers les 
pages de ce périodique. 
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Avant 1750, la France nourrissait vis-à-vis de la nation alle- 
mande des préjugés que certains écrivains, E. Mauvillon, par 
exemple, avaient entretenus avec autant de parti pris que de 
mépris. Les accusations portaient sur le manque de goût et d’ori- 
ginalité des Allemands et leur peu de préoccupation de l’esthé- 
tique littéraire. On ne prétait attention qu’à deux noms, celui de 
Brockes, précurseur de la poésie descriptive et celui de Haller, le 
poète des Alpes, le premier à évoquer en Europe la beauté poé- 
tique des montagnes. Le Journal étranger chercha à donner de 
lP Allemagne une idée plus favorable à un moment justement où se 
répandait en France la renommée de l’Académie de Berlin qui sous 
la direction de Formeyétait devenue un grand centreintellectuel, 
et celle de Góttingue, haut lieu de savoir et d'érudition, à l'heure 
où se levait à l’horizon une école de poètes qui comptent parmi 
les plus grands noms de la littérature allemande. Les rédacteurs 
du Journal étranger, pour éclairer leurs lecteurs sur l’évolution de 
la pensée allemande, se procurèrent le concours de correspondants 
de renom: Frédéric Hagedorn, directeur des Académies des beaux- 
arts de Dresde et de Leipzig, qui se chargea de faire connaître 
l’état des lettres et des sciences dans son pays; le baron de Biel- 
feld, Nicolai, Kaestner, célèbre mathématicien, et plus tard 
Tscharner et Schmidt, tous deux érudits bernois. Dans la pre- 
mière moitié du siècle, l’Allemagne ne comptait que très peu 
d’auteurs de valeur, ses écrivains étaient formés à l’école de la 
France et de l’Angleterre. 

Trois auteurs pourtant se distinguèrent, non par leur originalité 
mais pour avoir eu le mérite d’épurer la langue allemande et de 
préparer ainsi la voie aux grands écrivains allemands. Il s’agit de 
Gellert, professeur d’éloquence à Leipzig, imitateur de La Fon- 
taine et dont les ceuvres furent traduites par Michel Huber. Les 
divers articles que lui consacre le Journal étranger“ donnent une 
idée d’ensemble de son ceuvre. Son contemporain Gottsched, 


4 avril, juillet, septembre, novembre 
1755; février, octobre 1756; janvier, 
février 1757; janvier, novembre 1758. 
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par ses travaux et les polémiques auxquelles il fut mêlé, contribua 
au renouveau littéraire de sa nation. Sa réforme de la langue alle- 
mande, sa connaissance des ouvrages français — il entretenait des 
relations avec toute la France littéraire — son immense influence 
firent de lui le chef incontesté de l’Allemagne littéraire jusqu’en 
17505. À côté des noms de Gellert et de Gottsched, celui du mora- 
liste Rabener, surnommé le Swift allemand, revient sans cesse dans 
les pages du journal français. Cet écrivain qui tournait en ridicule 
les travers de ses compatriotes, plaisait aux Français dans un 
temps où triomphait la satire sociale’. 

L'importance et l’influence de ces trois écrivains déclina pro- 
gressivement devant la montée d’une pléiade de jeunes écrivains 
qui proclamaient les espoirs d’une nouvelle génération. Tout en 
marchant sur les pas de Gleim et de Hagedorn, disciples de 
Chaulieu, ils découvrirent la poésie de Thomson, l’auteur des 
Saisons et firent entrer la peinture de la nature authentique dans 
leurs poèmes. Parmi les plus connus, citons Uz’, Zacharie*, Kleist’, 
au talent original, dont la poésie tendre et intime, naturelle et 
vraie, exprime le lyrisme de l’âme germanique; Wieland”, être 
tourmenté, à l’imagination pleine de fantaisie, imitateur à ses 
débuts de Crébillon, Caylus, Hamilton, puis qui deviendra le 
disciple de Thomson, de Young et de Gessner, c’est lui qui fait 
parler le sentiment dans la littérature allemande. Tous ces auteurs 
ont plusieurs de leurs poèmes traduits et commentés dans le 
Journal étranger. 

Cette école qui apporte du nouveau dans les lettres allemandes 
n'ira cependant pas aussi loin que Klopstock et Lessing dans la 
voie de l’avenir; le premier par son sentiment poétique profond 
domine sa génération, il chante l'amour, l’amitié, la religion et la 


5 mars, octobre, novembre, décem- 8 juin 1756; avril 1757; janvier, sep- 
bre 1757; mars, avril 1758; juin 1761. tembre 1758. 

6 mars, juin, juillet, novembre 1754; 9 juin, août 1761. 
mars, octobre 1755; octobre 1761; mai 10 juillet, aoút, octobre, novembre 
1762. 1756; novembre 1758. 
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patrie. Son plus beau poème La Messiade, imprégné de sentiment 
chrétien, a été l’œuvre allemande la plus admirée et la plus tra- 
duite. Le Journal étranger suit fidèlement ce poète dans sa carrière 
ascendante, il loue son talent et donne la traduction des premiers 
chants de La Messiade". Lessing qui par la suite se libéra de toute 
influence étrangère, manifeste encore à cette époque son admira- 
tion pour les Encyclopédistes. Il compose une tragédie bour- 
geoise, intitulée Sarah Simpson, imitée du drame bourgeois de 
Diderot; cette pièce fit l’objet d’une analyse et d’un commen- 
taire détaillé dans la feuille française. Nous pouvons y trouver 
aussi des petits essais poétiques de sa première manière”. 

C’est aussi par le Journal étranger que les Zdylles de Gessner”, 
imprégnées de poésie rustique, furent connues en France. Elles 
provoquèrent un engouement extraordinaire, il semblait qu'avec 
le poète bernois la poésie retournait à sa source primitive. Les 
poètes français s’en inspirèrent et sous l’influence de Gessner et 
des poètes anglais, on vit peu à peu le sentiment lyrique réintégrer 
la poésie française. 

Bien d’autres noms de poètes allemands figurent aussi dans le 
Journal étranger, ceux de Sulzer, d'Hoffman, de J. E. Schlegel, 
d’Unzer, de Michaelis, de Canitz, de Cronegh, ainsi que ceux des 
savants Justi, Busching et Kastner. Parmi les écrivains en prose 
dont l'influence fut grande en Allemagne et à l’étranger, celui de 
Winckelman, l’historien de l’art, tient une place éminente. Son 
ceuvre eut un retentissement immense sur l’esthétique néo-clas- 
sique. Les articles qui lui sont consacrés marquent les progrès 
qu’il accomplit dans la connaissance des principes rationnels et 
scientifiques de l’art classique qu’il devait exposer et développer 
dans sa fameuse Histoire de l’art (1762). 

Dans ce milieu du siècle, l’activité intellectuelle allemande est 
en plein essor, elle aboutira à l’épanouissement de la grande 
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littérature allemande. Le /ournal étranger se fait le témoin de ce 
lent travail de préparation. 

L’Italie littéraire admirée des Français au temps de la Renais- 
sance et encore à l’époque classique avait perdu de son prestige 
au siècle suivant. Il est vrai qu’au settecento l'Italie était devenue 
aussi impersonnelle dans sa littérature que dans sa vie politique, 
elle vivait de sa gloire passée et se consumait en querelles stériles, 
on était pour ou contre Aristote, pour ou contre Dante, pour ou 
contre la rime. Bien que les ouvrages français soient universelle- 
ment appréciés en Italie, la réciproque n'existait pas, le courant 
littéraire était à sens unique. Mme Du Bocage, admirée en Italie 
comme romancière et femme de théâtre, se plaignait du peu de 
commerce littéraire de l'Italie avec la France à un moment où nos 
relations culturelles se resserraient avec les pays du nord. Ce sera 
la tâche du /ournal étranger de redresser la balance en faveur de 
l'Italie, mais il n’y réussit vraiment qu’à partir de 1756 quand 
l'éditeur se mit en rapport avec les correspondants qui lui furent 
recommandés par le p. Zaccaria, savant éminent, qui était en rela- 
tion avec tous les hommes de lettres de l’Italie!®. Ce furent l’abbé 
de Quercy, bibliothécaire d’un célèbre cardinal de Rome; l’abbé 
Venuti, membre de toutes les sociétés savantes, résidant à 
Livourne; le fameux chevalier Adami à Florence, l’abbé Medoro 
de Rossi à Venise où s’imprimaient la plupart des livres français 
qui de là se répandaient dans toute l'Italie. Grâce à ces correspon- 
dants, les articles sur l'Italie devinrent plus nourris et plus inté- 
ressants. 

La controverse sur les mérites et les démérites de la langue 
italienne faisait rage en Italie. Elle se poursuit en France et à plu- 
sieurs reprises, elle défraie les pages du Journal étranger". 

Depuis le début du siècle, le théâtre tragique italien n’avait 
produit qu’une grande tragédie: la Mérope de Maffei. Le Journal 


15 voir L. Cuccagni, Elogio satirico dans le tome de janvier 1755 et la 
dell’ab. F. A. Zaccaria (Roma 1796). réponse de Grimm à cet article (Corres- 
16 voir à ce sujet l’article de Prévost  pondance, janvier 1755). 
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étranger cependant ne passe pas sous silence la production drama- 
tique italienne, il donne un compte rendu favorable de Giovanni 
di Giscala, tragédie d'Alfonso Varano (janvier 1756) et de la 
Bradamante, de Luisa Bergalli (mars 1757), la célèbre épouse de 
Gaspar Gozzi, qui traduisit les Amazones de mme Du Bocage. 

Toutes les louanges vont naturellement à Métastase qui, 
affranchi des principes de la poétique d’Aristote que lui avait 
inculquées son maître Gravina, avait créé l’opéra lyrique. Il 
connut en Italie et à l’étranger, en France surtout, une extraordi- 
naire fortune. Les journaux multiplièrent les comptes rendus de 
ses œuvres et publièrent ses canzonnette que l’on admirait beau- 
coup. Le Journal étranger ne fit pas exception à la règle. Prévost, 
qui avait déjà fait son éloge dans le Pour et contre, redit son admi- 
ration: ‘Ce poète lyrique est en effet de tous les Italiens modernes 
celui qui a le mieux traité les passions tendres et dans une autre 
carrière, il n’aurait pas moins réussi à traiter les plus fortes.” La 
fameuse canzonnetta à Nice, musique, paroles et traduction, parut 
dans un des cahiers du Journal où l’on trouve également une 
Dissertation sur ses poésies dramatiques par Calzabigi”. 

L’auteur comique Goldoni jouissait alors d’une grande renom- 
mée, il fit dans les années 1760 un voyage en France afin de 
redonner une nouvelle vie au théâtre italien tombé dans le dis- 
crédit depuis que l'Opéra y régnait suprémement et que la comé- 
die larmoyante avait envahi la scène comique. L’abbé Prévost, 
dans un des numéros du Journal étranger constate en effet qu'avec 
Goldoni ‘le comique s’était ouvert une nouvelle voie’ avec une 
comédie comme Paméla qu'il analyse en détail (février 1755). Le 
sujet de cette pièce était emprunté au roman de Richardson et 
passait pour une des plus audacieuses comédies de l’auteur italien. 
Nous trouvons autre part dans le journal Panalyse de // servitore 
de due padroni (novembre 1756) et JI medico oleando (octobre 
1761), deux pièces du méme auteur congues sur le modèle de 
l’ancien théâtre italien. 


17 juin, juillet, août 1755, et octobre 
1760. 
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L’Italie avait gardé de sa littérature passée le goût du merveil- 
leux, du monstrueux pour lequel les Français du xvi" siècle 
n'avaient guère de penchant. Ainsi l’ Orlando furioso, tant vanté à 
l’époque de la Pléiade, était tombé dans le discrédit jusqu’en Italie 
même; pourtant Voltaire, qui lavait condamné dans son Essai sur 
la poésie épique de 1728, avait révisé son opinion dans la seconde 
édition de cet Essai (1742), et nous trouvons que le Journal 
étranger consacre à l’ouvrage de l’Arioste un article favorable 
(mai 1762); de plus il attire l’attention sur deux autres épopées 
burlesques: Morgante Maggiore de Luigi Pulci (mai, juin 1755), 
le Rabelais italien, et le Cicerone de Carlo Passeroni (juillet, août 
1758), le devancier de Scarron. 

L'Italie contemporaine ne vouait plus un culte exclusif aux 
grands maîtres du passé: Dante, Boccace, Pétrarque trouvaient 
des détracteurs en la personne de l'écrivain Saverius Bettinelli qui, 
dans ses Lettere virgiliane publiées en tête d’un recueil en vers 
intitulé Versi sciolti de eccelenti moderni autori, s'attaqua vivement 
à Dante. Cet ouvrage fit scandale en Italie. Le Journal étranger ne 
resta pas indifférent à cette querelle et publia un compte rendu 
détaillé de cet ouvrage (septembre 1758). 

La poésie italienne n’en est pas pour autant négligée car le 
journal donne la traduction de pièces diverses de Crudeli (juin 
1758), traducteur de La Fontaine; d’une chanson de Pétrarque 
(août 1755); un commentaire sur la vie du Politien et Panalyse de 
la Stanze par la giostra del magnifico Guilano di Piero de Medici, 
“chef d'œuvre de la versification avec tous les agréments de la 
langue italienne’; des satires de Menzoni qui avait la réputation 
d’être un des plus grands poètes d Ttalie*; enfin de Thomas Cam- 
pailla un grand tableau philosophique: Adam ou la création du 
monde®. Notons aussi un développement sur |’ Histoire de la poésie 
italienne de Crescimbeni (juillet 1757). 


18 décembre 1757; juin 1758. 20 décembre 1756; juillet 1757; sep- 
19 février, mars 1758; octobre 1760. tembre 1758. 
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C’est à Francesco Algarotti dont le savoir étonna l’Europe, qui 
fut l'hôte de Voltaire et de mme Du Châtelet à Cirey et s'attira 
les faveurs de Frédéric 11, que le Journal étranger accorde une 
attention particulière en publiant des analyses et des commentaires 
de la plus grande totalité de ses écrits sur les arts et l’opéra ainsi 
que l’ Essai sur la langue française dans lequel l’auteur s’en prenait 
violemment aux défauts de notre langue”. 

Nombreux aussi sont les articles qui rendent compte des travaux 
des savants: recherches historiques et archéologiques de Muratori 
(mai 1758), études des botanistes Antonio Micheli (août 1754), 
Giovanni Tozzetti?, Paolo Frisi (janvier 1755), des physiciens 
Giuseppe Buondelmonti et J. B. Beccaria (août 1755). On 
remarque également la traduction d’un écrit intitulé: Dissertation 
sur la manière de conserver les grains, signé Barthélemi Intieri 
(octobre 1755), œuvre de jeunesse de l’abbé Galiani, qui annon- 
çait son grand ouvrage futur. 

L'Italie joue donc un rôle non négligeable dans le Journal 
étranger, la somme des articles qui la concernent constitue un 
document de grand intérêt sur l’activité intellectuelle et le goût 
de l'Italie de ce temps. 

Comme l'Italie de cette époque, l'Espagne a épuisé l’attention. 
L’abbé Prévost s’en était bien rendu compte quand, en 1738, il 
avait eu l’idée de publier dans le Pour et contre des extraits du 
théâtre espagnol, il dut renoncer à poursuivre son projet devant 
le manque d’intérêt des lecteurs. C’est en effet avec légèreté sinon 
avec mépris que l’on parle de Espagne, parce qu’on la connaît 
fort mal. On reproche aux auteurs espagnols leur amour du 
baroque extravagant, leur démesure dans la pensée et dans l’ex- 
pression. Au temps des Encyclopédistes, cette indifférence se 
change en animosité, l Espagne est pour eux le pays de la pensée 
conformiste, un pays figé qui se retranche derrière le bastion de 
PInquisition. Le Journal étranger tente de représenter l'Espagne 


21 novembre 1758; février, décembre 22 juin, août, décembre 1755. 
1760; avril, décembre 1761; avril, juin 
1762. 
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de façon plus réaliste grâce aux efforts de Prévost, Fréron et 
Deleyre. Sous la plume de Prévost, on note ces paroles bien faites 
pour améliorer les relations culturelles entre la France et lEs- 
pagne: ‘On n’a pas une haute idée des sciences en Espagne, c’est 
une injustice fondée sur d’anciennes préventions qui ne doivent 
pas subsister. Deleyre est encore plus formel: ‘Nos aversions 
nationales ont leur source dans une vieille erreur, faisons con- 
naître les Espagnols, ils sont assurés de notre estime. L'Espagne 
où les sciences et les arts sont maintenant fort cultivés peut figurer 
avec distinction dans l’Europe savante.” La tâche de mieux faire 
connaître l’ Espagne s’avère cependant difficile, un seul correspon- 
dant offrit ses services vers 1758, un monsieur de Montoya qui, 
jaloux de la gloire de sa nation et de ses progrès littéraires, espé- 
rait faire sortir l'Espagne de l’oubli où elle était tombée. Néan- 
moins dès 1754 une grande importance avait été attachée en France 
aux ouvrages du p. Feijoo, l’esprit le plus moderne de Espagne 
contemporaine. Esprit critique dans la lignée de Bayle, il rejetait 
tous les faux semblants, démolissait toutes les vieilles légendes qui 
passaient pour véridiques, il s’attaquait à tous les préjugés qui 
s élevaient contre la liberté. Son Théâtre critique ou discours diffé- 
rents sur toutes sortes de matières pour détruire les erreurs communes 
était un ouvrage d’autant plus remarquable qu’il émanait d’un 
pays où la pensée était en retard sur celle du reste de l’Europe. 
Bien que cet ouvrage fût déjà connu en France par la traduction 
de Vaquette d’Hermilly (1745), le Journal étranger popularisa en 
quelque sorte l’œuvre de Feijoo en publiant toute une série 
d’extraits tirés du Théâtre critique et des Lettres savantes et 
curieuses”. 

Le théâtre espagnol si mal connu en dehors des pièces de Lope 
de Vega et de Calderon est représenté par des extraits et des 
adaptations. Signalons le commentaire sur la comédie de Que- 
vedo: La Hora de todos (septembre 1757); un compte rendu de la 


23 septembre 1754; mai, juillet, août, 
décembre 1755; juillet 1756; mai 1757; 
avril 1758. 
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tragédie académique d’Augustin de Monteano y Luyando 
Ataulphe (juin 1757); une traduction très libre de la comédie d’un 
auteur contemporain: La Deshonra honrosa de Perez de Mon- 
talban (août 1756), et un essai sur le théâtre espagnol. 

Parmi les ouvrages célèbres en prose, le Journal étranger offre 
cinq romances tirées du Romancero general (octobre 1754). Les 
écrivains espagnols excellaient dans la nouvelle; les ouvrages de 
deux des plus remarquables auteurs de ce genre sont recomman- 
dés aux lecteurs du journal, il s’agit de Maria de Zayas y Soto- 
mayor, célèbre femme de lettres espagnole et de Perez de Mon- 
talban, déjà cité. De la première, il donne un de ses meilleurs 
récits: Ál fin se paga todo tiré des Novelas amorosas y exemplares 
de romances. C’est une histoire entremêlée de romances et de 
pièces de vers et qui fut très admirée de Scarron (mai 1757). Le 
second est représenté par des morceaux extraits du recueil inti- 
tulé: Sucesos y prodigios de amor (avril, mai 1756). Enfin Quevedo, 
auteur burlesque tenu comme l’égal de Cervantes et dont les 
écrits sont empreints d’une gaîté amère fait l’objet d’une longue 
critique (septembre 1757). 

Les lecteurs sont aussi mis au courant des œuvres d’érudition 
et d’information qui marquent cette époque en Espagne: La Poé- 
tique de Luzan (décembre 1755), le Traité de la jurisprudence poli- 
tique sur les prises maritimes (février, avril 1756), du chevalier 
Abreu, l Histoire du fameux prédicateur Gerundion (avril 1760) 
par le p. Isla. Les érudits comme le p. Torrubia, auteur d’une 
Histoire naturelle d’ Espagne d’une grande valeur, Iriarte, critique 
littéraire qui fut le condisciple de Voltaire à Louis-le-Grand, 
l'historien Burriel, ont leurs ouvrages analysés et commentés. 

Les comptes rendus de plusieurs dissertations académiques 
donnent une idée des sujets fort discutés dans l'Espagne savante: 
Traité de l'orthographe castillane (mai 1757), les Origines de 
poésie castillane*, Traité sur les médailles d’ Espagne (mai, juin 


24 février, mars, mai, juin, juillet 
1755. 
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1758), une étude sur la vie et les œuvres des sculpteurs espagnols 
(septembre 1754). 

Cet aperçu sur le rôle que le /ournal étranger a tenu comme 
intermédiaire entre la France et les pays étrangers laisse dans 
l'ombre bien d'autres aspects intéressants de l’activité intellec- 
tuelle à l'étranger. Nous pouvons cependant conclure qu’en dépit 
de certains partis pris, de la faiblesse des traductions en général, 
ce périodique a contribué à l'enrichissement de Pesprit en plein 
Siècle des Lumières. 
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Note à propos de la conception 
de la tolérance au XVIII siècle 


par Elisabeth Labrousse 


Tout le monde sait que le thème de la tolérance civile est un des 
leitmotive obsédants de la philosophie française des Lumières. 
Aussi est-il au premier abord surprenant qu’aucune étude appro- 
fondie ne semble avoir été consacrée à cette question. Il se pour- 
rait que ce soit justement l’omniprésence de ce plaidoyer qui ait 
découragé les chercheurs: le thème de la tolérance est partout, il 
fait figure de lieu commun ralliant l’unanimité et il semble donc 
qu’on puisse se contenter de marquer les nuances particulières 
qu’il revêt chez chaque auteur, au moment où l’on étudie la 
pensée de celui-ci, alors qu’il serait interminable et fastidieux 
d’étudier le thème pour lui-même. 

Je me propose de chercher à en définir très sommairement cer- 
taines lignes directrices en les empruntant aux discussions du 
xv" siècle; c'est là en effet que les idées du xvirr° siècle sur la 
tolérance prennent leur source et si la problématique des deux 
époques montre de sérieuses différences, elles correspondent plu- 
tôt ici à des changements d’accent qu’à des modifications radicales 
de contenu et elles manifestent des déplacements assez compa- 
rables à ce que les plissements et l’érosion produisent en géologie, 
où un œil de spécialiste sait retrouver dans un relief apparemment 
chaotique les couches sédimentaires originelles. 

Il n'échappe à personne que le consensus pour ainsi dire mono- 
tone qui s’est établi au xvin® siècle au sujet de la tolérance a 
contribué à une transformation saisissante de la mentalité 
publique; à la longue, ce qui constitue un problème et apparaît 
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comme une monstruosité aberrante et ‘gothique’, c’est l’intolé- 
rance. Hélas, dans les institutions et dans les lois, elle demeura 
longtemps effective, tout en allant de moins en moins de soi dans 
les esprits: l'affaire Calas et celle du chevalier de La Barre le 
montrent bien. Mais enfin, presque exactement un siècle après la 
révocation de l’édit de Nantes, l’édit de tolérance (1787) redonna 
au protestantisme une existence légale en France, et comme ces 
deux mesures inverses furent accueillies avec presque autant 
d'approbation par l'opinion, c'est donc qu’elle avait subi un 
revirement complet. Rien n’en témoigne d’une manière plus ins- 
tructive que la lecture de l’abbé de Caveirac, qui se présente en 
apologiste, non seulement de la révocation, mais même de la 
Saint-Barthélemy, ce qui en 1756 est une originalité et un courage 
qu'il faut saluer. L’abbé se croit et se veut dans la ligne de pensée 
de Bossuet, et pourtant, à le lire, on est surtout frappé de consta- 
ter combien à son insu, il est corrodé par cette mentalité des 
Lumières qu’il prétend combattre. Qu'il est loin de la massive 
certitude et de l’épaisse bonne foi qui étaient encore le privilège 
des apologistes des persécutions au XVII" siècle, qu'il s’agisse de 
l’évêque de Meaux ou de ces innombrables plumes moins célèbres 
qui ont monnayé ses thèses et celles de l’église de France aux 
environs de 1685! 

Il est indubitable que les auteurs du xv111* siècle ont en quelque 
sort banalisé et abrégé l’argumentation qu’ils ont mise en avant 
pour populariser l’idée de tolérance civile; mais il serait absurde 
de leur en faire grief car ce fut un procédé d’une grande efficacité 
pour la faire accueillir de plus en plus généralement par l’opinion. 
Dans la mesure où l’évolution des institutions et des mœurs a 
dépendu de celle des idées, le rôle de vulgarisateurs de lieux com- 
muns joué par les écrivains des Lumières a été capital. Ainsi, on 
retrouve souvent le stéréotype percutant que constitue la pein- 
ture haute en couleurs d’un autodafé ibérique; or, en fait, des 
traditions de polémique antiespagnole, qui remontent à l’époque 
de Richelieu, rendaient parfaitement anodineune dénonciation de 
l’Inquisition: on en rencontre jusque dans les opuscules quasi 
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officieux de la période de la Révocation, dont les auteurs tracent 
volontiers un parallèle tout à l’honneur de Louis xıv entre la 
‘douceur’ des procédés mis en œuvre pour en finir avec le pro- 
testantisme en France et la barbarie péninsulaire, entre la vraie 
piété du roi très chrétien et l’obscurantisme superstitieux des rois 
catholiques. . . . A une date où il eût été téméraire de décrire 
concrètement le sort fait aux huguenots du midi de la France, un 
écrivain ne courait aucun risque à plaider pour eux d’une manière 
détournée en dénonçant la cruauté espagnole; la tactique était 
habile et à la longue, elle fut efficace. Les écrivains des Lumières 
ont cherché à mobiliser l'opinion: une telle campagne suppose des 
clichés et une simplification des arguments et des problèmes, c’est 
à ce prix seulement que l’idéal de tolérance a pu se populariser. Le 
Commentaire philosophique où Pierre Bayle a développé sa théorie 
de la tolérance couvre près de 200 pages in-folio (ou quatre 
volumes in-12); mais on peut penser que c’est moins par cet 
ouvrage systématique et approfondi que par les constantes allu- 
sions du Dictionnaire historique et critique, illustrées d'anecdotes 
et imprégnées d’ironie, que Bayle a le plus amplement atteint le 
public. 

Jusque dans la période qui a précédé la révocation, on ne trouve 
à peu près aucun ouvrage frangais concernant la tolérance: les 
protestants en bénéficiaient sous le régime de l’édit de Nantes et 
ils se contentaient d’en demander l’application ou d’en dénoncer 
les infractions, sans commettre la maladresse d’en élucider les 
principes fondamentaux. Il est curieux de constater que les nom- 
breux ouvrages publiés alors en Angleterre sur la question sem- 
blent être demeurés à peu près sans écho en France; c’est apparem- 
ment parce que, plus souvent rédigés en anglais qu’en latin, ces 
livres n'étaient guère accessibles et surtout, parce que cette litté- 
rature militante et engagée se référait de préférence à des pro- 
blèmes spécifiquement britanniques, sans équivalents exacts sur 
le continent. 

La révocation proprement dite fut préparée et orchestrée par 
toute une campagne écrite, d'inspiration plus ou moins officieuse, 
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qui sans le dire toujours expressément, incriminait le principe 
même de l’édit de Nantes; sa seule justification était présentée 
comme de pur opportunisme: en 1598 Henri Iv avait sagement 
adopté la seule politique possible à sa faiblesse relative; mais 
Louis xiv se trouvant autrement maître chez soi que son grand- 
père, on le suppliait d’agir en conséquence. . . . Si l’on consulte 
les dictionnaires du xvii‘ siècle, on voit au reste que le mot de 
tolérance possède une signification péjorative; il désigne une atti- 
tude de compromission, une impunité lachement accordée au mal, 
à l’erreur ou à la faute. Inversement, le mot d’intolérance désigne 
une vertu, une sorte d’intégrité morale: aussi Bossuet peut-il 
définir le catholicisme comme ‘la plus sévère et la moins tolérante 
de toutes les religions’ (1° Avertissement, 111.ix), caractère qui à 
ses yeux comme à ceux des gens pour qui il écrit est évidemment 
un motif de fierté légitime. 

Parmi les arguments avancés en faveur de l’intervention du bras 
séculier en faveur de la vraie religion, je ne mentionnerai que 
brièvement, car mon ami Walter Rex doit en parler ici même, celui 
qui justifie le châtiment de l’hétérodoxe par la nécessité de venger 
la gloire de dieu que l’hérétique insulte par ses blasphèmes. Pour 
désamorcer un tel argument, on voit employées deux méthodes 
complémentaires: l’une consiste à modifier l’optique sous laquelle 
est défini le blasphème; or, à partir de l’instant où l’attention cesse 
de se fixer exclusivement sur son aspect objectif et où elle s’arrête 
sur l’intention subjective de celui qui est censé le proférer, l’assi- 
milation traditionnelle de l’hérésie au blasphème perd toute appa- 
rence. Par ailleurs, le ‘blasphème’ reproché à l’hérétique étant une 
proposition dogmatique, le crime du blasphémateur se trouve fort 
atténué pour peu que l’on tende à minimiser l’importance de la 
profession de foi par rapport à celle du comportement effectif et 
de la moralité. Bayle, déjà, tout en admettant que la profession de 
dogmes erronés est une faute grave, proclame que dieu la par- 
donnera à qui aura erré de bonne foi et péché par suite d’une 
ignorance invincible, alors qu’en revanche les infractions à la 
morale évangélique — sur le contenu de laquelle tous les chrétiens 
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s’accordent tant ses préceptes sont clairs et explicites — appelle- 
ront la sévérité vengeresse de dieu. 

Une autre série d’arguments en faveur de l’intolérance civile se 
justifiait par l’idée incontestée que nous devons procurer le bien 
de nos semblables: c’est par amour pour l’hérétique — pour cher- 
cher à lui procurer le salut éternel — qu’il convient de lui faire 
subir une contrainte. Nous n’aurons aucune peine à comprendre 
un tel état d’esprit si nous songeons au dogmatisme militant que 
nos sociétés modernes mettent au service de l’hygiène sociale: 
quarantaines, vaccinations obligatoires, etc. Saint Augustin, qui 
était Pautorité capitale en la matière, avait appliqué au combat 
contre l’hérésie donatiste les schèmes pédagogiques classiques des 
récompenses et des châtiments. Bien entendu, les sanctions 
n'étaient pas supposées exercer une action persuasive directe — 
pas plus qu’un bonbon ou une taloche ne font entrer la table de 
multiplication dans une cervelle d’enfant — mais bien une action 
indirecte: inciter à l’examenattentif des vérités simultanément pro- 
posées et jusque-là rejetées par ignorance, négligence, préjugé 
opiniâtre ou faux point d’honneur. Cet argument a été employé 
ad nauseam à l’époque de la révocation: sa patine séculaire, l’auto- 
rité éblouissante de saint Augustin, les innombrables applications 
qu'il pouvait invoquer comme précédents vénérables dans la 
législation du bas-empire, lui donnaient un poids énorme. Chose 
assez amusante et qui comporte une certaine justice poétique, si 
l'argument a sûrement joué un rôle pour rendre la révocation de 
Pédit de Nantes plus acceptable à l'opinion catholique modérée, 
la révocation elle-même, ou plus exactement les modalités qu’elle 
a revêtues, a fortement contribué à le dévaluer. Les contemporains 
— tels Bayle — s’acharnent, vers 1685, à contester les analogies 
pédagogiques qu’il invoque et la psychologie de Pacte de foi qu'il 
suppose; mais nul besoin de remonter à un plan aussi abstrait au 
xvin siècle: il suffit de s’en tenir aux faits qui permettent une ironie 
âprement éloquente sur le compte de la charité fraternelle qui 
incite à emprisonner et à ruiner l’hérétique, quand ce n'est pas à 
le conduire au bûcher en grande pompe. . . . La distance criante 
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entre la théorie (qui suppose, nous l’avons dit que l’hérétique, en 
même temps qu'il subit des sanctions, est soumis à des instruc- 
tions) et la pratique des dragonnades ou de l’Inquisition, sert à 
incriminer la théorie, qui n’apparaît plus que comme une tentative 
hypocrite pour déguiser ce qui n’est que pur exercice de la volonté 
de puissance. 

De toute façon, la théorie augustinienne s’avérait régulièrement 
démentie par les faits même là où, par exception, la pratique ne 
s’en était pas trop outrageusement écartée: l'expérience de tant de 
querelles théologiques et de persécutions plus ou moins ouvertes, 
celles que suscitèrent le jansénisme et le quiétisme aussi bien que 
la question protestante montrait avec évidence que les sanctions 
ne fabriquent que des hypocrites ou des opiniâtres. Aïnsi les ana- 
lyses augustiniennes, qu’elles aient porté sur les mobiles — sup- 
posés charitables — des persécuteurs, ou sur les réactions escomp- 
tées chez les persécutés se révélaient entièrement fausses et par 
conséquent l’argument s'écroulait. En fait, au xviri° siècle, les 
partisans de la tolérance l’exposent avec complaisance pour se 
donner le luxe d'une réfutation écrasante par l'expérience; en 
revanche, l’abbé Caveirac insiste assez peu sur un argument qui 
occupait une place majeure dans la controverse soixante-dix ans 
plus tôt, évidemment parce que le bon abbé n’est guère enclin à 
toucher une corde qui déclenche de si mortelles ironies. Celles-ci 
alimentent un des courants de l’anticléricalisme le plus virulent, 
celui qui décrit dans Pecclésiastique un homme qui masque en 
souci charitable de son prochain une cupidité et une soif de domi- 
nation qui ne reculent devant aucune cruauté. 

Restait un dernier type d’argument, celui qui, en réalité — 
même si les contemporains n’ont guère su le voir — fut le facteur 
essentiel de la révocation, à savoir celui qui se fondait sur le désir 
d’assurer le bien temporel de l’état: il n'est plus question ici de la 
gloire de dieu ou du salut du prochain (considérations de bien peu 
de poids sur les gouvernements, même au xvii siècle et pour un 
roi bigot), mais tout simplement de l’intérét vital qu’une société 
est supposée avoir au consensus religieux de ses membres. Le bien 
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commun est favorisé par l’unanimité, au moins sur un point aussi 
vital que la question de l’affiliation religieuse: ‘un roi, une loi, 
une foi’ est un vieux dicton du droit français et c’est aussi le prin- 
cipe hujus regio, cujus religio, qui fut mis en œuvre dans les traités 
de Westphalie. Tout dissident religieux est ipso facto d’un loya- 
lisme politique douteux. Et ici l’on quittait vite le plan des spécu- 
lations abstraites et l’on demandait mille preuves de cette thèse à 
Phistoire, et en particulier à celle des guerres de religion. Les 
huguenots avaient beau s'époumonner à rappeler leur fidélité à la 
couronne durant la Fronde, ou bien, par récrimination, à évoquer 
la Ligue et, en face des compromissions de leur parti avec l’Angle- 
terre, au XVI" siècle, celles des ligueurs avec l'Espagne, l’image du 
rebelle et du sujet félon dont les stigmatisaient les controversistes 
catholiques leur aliénait fatalement toute sympathie chez les bons 
Français. On le sait, la révocation de l’édit de Nantes, bien qu’elle 
ait simplement couronné l’écrasement d’une minorité très affai- 
blie et bien peu capable d’apparaître encore comme dangereuse, 
fut cependant accueillie avec soulagement chez les uns, avec en- 
thousiasme chez les autres, par toute l’opinion publique française. 
Ceux qui, tel Vauban assez vite, considérèrent la révocation 
comme une erreur politique grave furent longtemps des isolés et 
le soulèvement des Camisards en 1702 redonna de l’actualité au 
principe qui avait autrefois dicté la politique de Espagne envers 
les juifs et les morisques. 

Sur le plan théorique, Bayle apporte une réponse très solide qui 
consiste à soutenir que l'intolérance crée le problème qu’elle se 
flatte de résoudre et que ce n’est que lorsqu'ils sont traités en 
suspects ou en parias que les dissidents religieux constituent une 
sorte de cinquième colonne qui représente un danger au sein 
d’un état. Ce qu'il illustre en soulignant le loyalisme politique des 
catholiques néerlandais lors de la guerre de Hollande. Mais au 
xvIII siècle on ira plus loin: non seulement l’intolérance est super- 
flue, puisqu'une attitude tolérante de la part de l’état assure le 
loyalisme politique des dissidents, mais encore elle est fort nui- 
sible: Montesquieu et Voltaire se plaisent à dépeindre la prospérité 
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économique et commerciale des Provinces-Unies et de l’Angle- 
terre, exemples privilégiés des heureux fruits de la tolérance 
civile. 

On pouvait aussi contester le principe même qui postulait qu'un 
consensus religieux complet entre les citoyens était un avantage 
pour l’état. C’est ce que fait Locke dans sa Lettre sur la tolérance 
qui, attestant l'épuisement de l’idée de Chrétienté avec Pétroite 
association du pouvoir spirituel et du pouvoir temporel qu’elle 
implique, distingue expressément, les fins, les moyens et les 
sphères respectives de l’état et de l’église et oppose terme à terme 
le souci de la prospérité temporelle et celui du salut éternel, le 
règne de la loi et des sanctions et le domaine de la persuasion 
intime et sincère, le contrat social liminaire et l’adhésion volon- 
taire à une confession. 

L’opuscule de Locke ne fut traduit en français qu’en 1710, mais 
son contenu atteignit aussi le public français par des chemine- 
ments indirects, telle la Harangue (aussitôt traduite en français) 
que prononga à Leyde en 1706 le jurisconsulte néerlandais Noodt 
en quittant son rectorat, harangue qui réunit en une synthèse 
suggestive les thèses de Bayle et celles de Locke; ce fut Jean 
Barbeyrac qui en procura la traduction française et il en reprit les 
thèses dans plusieurs de ses ouvrages. Rappelons que la distinc- 
tion tranchée entre l’état et l’église peut invoquer des origines 
religieuses, puisqu'elle apparaît initialement au xvi° siècle chez 
les Anabaptistes chez qui elle est d’ailleurs liée à l’attente escha- 
tologique d’une fin du monde imminente et à l’opposition des 
deux cités — celle du diable et celle des quelques élus que dieu 
s’est choisis — qui se traduit par une extrême intolérance ecclé- 
siastique, c’est-à-dire une grande propension à des scissions et à 
des excommunications. 

On se tromperait, cependant, si l’on croyait discerner une filia- 
tion tout à fait directe entre l’idéal anabaptiste (repris ultérieure- 
ment par les Sociniens) et le thème de la tolérance civile tel qu’il 
apparaît si explicitement à la fin du xvrr° siècle, et chez Locke en 
particulier. Durant la majeure partie du xvrr* siècle, en France, 
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règne encore une certaine confusion entre la question de la tolé- 
rance civile et celle de la tolérance ecclésiastique — à savoir d’une 
entente relative entre les différentes confessions chrétiennes, voire 
d'un espoir tenace et agissant qu’elles réussissent à retrouver 
l'unité perdue. Tant que les valeurs religieuses ont encore primé, 
c'est essentiellement un idéal de tolérance ecclésiastique que pour- 
suivent les iréniques: les différents segments de l’antique Chré- 
tienté étaient incités à rechercher des rapprochements, les projets 
de réunions entre certaines confessions, les conférences et les 
conciliabules divers furent innombrables, souvent entrepris par 
des hommes de bonne foi et presque toujours soutenus plus ou 
moins ouvertement par les autorités politiques. Cet état d’esprit 
invitait les chrétiens de diverses obédiences à prêter attention à 
tout ce qu’ils conservaient de commun — les articles fondamen- 
taux comme on disait — en dega de leurs points de mésentente 
et à s’accorder les uns aux autres un “support fraternel’, en atten- 
dant le jour de l’unité retrouvée; mais l’église était conçue en 
société close, impliquant un consensus dogmatique minimum: ce 
n’est pas l’autre en tant qu'autre, mais en tant que semblable à 
moi, qu'alter ego, que je suis invité à ‘supporter’. A la vieille idée 
de Chrétienté, longtemps si nostalgique, succéda peu à peu celle 
de république des lettres, et le cosmopolitisme des Lumières est 
sans doute un pénultime avatar de ce glorieux souvenir de Chré- 
tienté auquel de nos jours encore l’idée d'Europe n’est pas sans 
devoir quelque chose. 

Si dans les limites du Christianisme cet irénisme ne connut que 
des échecs souvent amers, on peut penser qu'il a été un facteur 
appréciable de la diffusion de l’idée de religion naturelle 
— celle qui règna d’Adam jusqu’à Abraham — un des méri- 
tes de celle-ci consistant à pouvoir faire l’unanimité. On peut 
se demander si la conception que Montesquieu d’une part, et 
Rousseau de l’autre, se feront de la tolérance ne se situe pas dans le 
prolongement de cette aspiration à la tolérance ecclésiastique; en 
effet, ces deux penseurs ne contestent pas l’idée multiséculaire — 
dont les sources les plus lointaines remontent à la religion antique 
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de la cité — selon laquelle une société n’est forte et saine que si elle 
jouit d’une certaine unanimité idéologique et religieuse; et ni l’un, 
ni l’autre ne se satisfait du schème de Locke. 

Au xvir siècle, c’est à coup sûr, pour une part, à la suite de 
l’insuccès perpétuel des tentatives iréniques et des efforts pour 
instituer un début de tolérance ecclésiastique qu’a fini par émer- 
ger en toute clarté l’idée de tolérance civile. Les deux schèmes, 
en effet, ne sont pas complémentaires, mais équivalents, en ce 
sens que la paix civile avec le statut normal des dissidents qu’elle 
suppose, peuvent aussi bien être assurés par l’une que par l’autre: 
soit que les autorités ecclésiastiques n’abritent plus de malveil- 
lance virulente et persécutrice envers les hérétiques, soit qu’une 
distinction formelle entre l’église et l’état, en privant les majori- 
taires du secours du bras séculier les réduise à l'emploi de sanc- 
tions sans portée civile et dont les effets restent cantonnés au 
domaine religieux (telle l’excommunication). La tolérance ecclé- 
siastique initialement recherchée s’avérant irréalisable (et ici 
encore, le souvenir de cet échec sera pour quelque chose dans 
Panticléricalisme des Lumières), on se rabat, pour ainsi dire, sur le 
substitut finalement satisfaisant qu’en représente la tolérance 
civile: en prenant ses distances vis-à-vis de l’église, l'état réduit 
ipso facto décisivement les perturbations sociales entraînées par les 
fureurs théologiques. . . . 

Toutefois, nous venons de le voir dans le cas de Montesquieu et 
dans celui de Rousseau, les écrivains du xvin siècle conservent 
en général le principe selon lequel l’unité religieuse est un facteur 
très favorable à la puissance d’un état. S’ils réclament la tolérance 
civile pour les dissidents et les minoritaires, c’est exclusivement 
pour ceux qui existent déjà dans le pays; quand l’hérésie s’y est 
établie et enracinée, pour ainsi dire, le mal est fait, et la sagesse 
politique consiste alors à ne pas l’exaspérer par la répression, mais 
à chercher à en annuler les éventuelles conséquences fâcheuses en 
fomentant le loyalisme politique des dissidents religieux par une 
attitude libérale à leur égard. En revanche, et Montesquieu, et 
Rousseau reconnaissent explicitement à l’état le droit — dont ils 
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lui font un devoir d’user — d'étouffer dans l’œuf une hérésie 
naissante. En d’autres termes, s’ils plaident pour les hérétiques, ils 
abandonnent /’hérésiarque au bras séculier en ce sens qu’ils en 
préconisent le bannissement rapide, de même qu’ils souhaitent 
voir fermer les frontières à tous les missionnaires. 

D'autre part, on le sait, Locke excluait les athées et les catho- 
liques romains des bénéfices de la tolérance civile qu'il définissait. 
Le cas de ces derniers ne nous intéresse pas ici: contentons-nous 
de rappeler que c’est très précisément en tant que dévoués à un 
prince étranger — le pape — qu'ils sont justifiables de diverses 
mesures de précaution pouvant aller jusqu’à certaines incapacités 
civiles. Rappelons qu'hier encore aux Etats-Unis les membres du 
parti communiste étaient soumis à une législation inspirée par 
une idée identique, celle d’une allégeance au moins virtuelle à un 
état étranger. Bayle lui-même expose des thèses assez analogues, 
qui s’expliquent par de mauvais souvenirs historiques et qui, 
n'étant présentées que comme un expédient de pure opportunité 
ne mettent pas en question le principe théorique. À cette époque, 
en effet, personne n’a jamais songé à voir étendre la tolérance civile 
à des sectes imaginaires dont le programme eût été antisocial ou 
eût impliqué une transformation radicale et violente des institu- 
tions politiques. Le cas des athées, en revanche, est significatif: 
faute de redouter les sanctions promises dans l’outre-tombe par 
un dieu ‘rémunérateur et vengeur”, leur attachement à la loi morale 
et au pacte social tacite est tenu pour douteux: leurs promesses 
n’atteignent pas au statut rassurant du serment et ils sont par 
conséquent suspects d’un égoisme individualiste sans frein ni loi. 
Une analyse du comportement d’une singulière et lourde naîveté 
sous-tend une telle image de l’athéisme: que ce soit précisément 
à ce propos, ou en général dans son interprétation des mécanismes 
du comportement humain, Bayle avait témoigné de plus de finesse 
et de plus de perspicacité, mais lui-même déjà, et probablement à 
son corps défendant et dans un pur souci d’efficacité, avait dû 
faire des concessions aux idées courantes sur l’athéisme et dans le 
Commentaire philosophique, il admet que les athées puissent être 
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empêchés de répandre activement leurs idées, s’il s’oppose à toute 
sanction prise à leur encontre en tant que tels. 

Dans l’ensemble, pourtant, ce que l’on constate et qui peut 
étonner au premier abord, c’est que le programme de tolérance 
défendu par les philosophes des Lumières est nettement en retrait 
par rapport à celui que préconisait Bayle. Mais si l’on considère 
les choses de plus près, on se l’explique aisément. Le problème de 
la tolérance, en effet, est celui d’un compromis viable entre les 
exigences, jusqu’à un certain point en conflit, de l’individu et de 
la collectivité; l’état le moins totalitaire a besoin d’un consensus 
minimum entre les citoyens, et pour peu qu’on accorde à l’affilia- 
tion religieuse une importance majeure — ce qui est encore le cas 
au xvi" siècle — il est difficile de la considérer comme si elle 
relevait exclusivement de la vie privée et de la sphère personnelle. 
Bien entendu, le compromis proposé par les philosophes des 
Lumières fait à l'individu — ce nouveau venu — une part beau- 
coup plus généreuse que celle que lui concédaient la législation et 
les institutions françaises de l’époque; il n’en reste pas moins qu’il 
s’agit d’un compromis où l’on se garde d’oublier les intérêts de 
la société. Aussi les philosophes du xvIn° siècle se trouvent-ils 
plus proches d’un homme qu’ils honnissaient sans d’ailleurs le lire, 
à savoir du théologien Pierre Jurieu, partisan d’une ‘semi- 
tolérance’ que de Pierre Bayle, ce ‘tolérant outré” qui, allant plus 
loin que Locke, donne priorité à la conscience individuelle sur les 
éventuelles exigences de la collectivité. Bayle en effet étend expli- 
citement la tolérance civile à l’hérésiarque et aux missionnaires 
musulmans ou chinois s’il s’en présentait, outre qu’il accorde plus 
que tout autre auteur à l’athée qui comme tel, n’est justiciable 
d’aucune sanction et à qui, tout au plus, on peut interdire de faire 
campagne pour recruter des adeptes. Et ceci s’explique, parce que 
Bayle discute sur un plan théologique et religieux. Si la liberté de 
conscience était pour lui, comme elle le sera pour Locke, un droit 
de l’individu, ce droit connaîtrait des limitations imposées par 
celui qu’a la collectivité de se protéger contre le désordre et la 
subversion; mais pour Bayle — et sur ce point précis, il est fidèle 
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à une antique tradition — l'individu a moins des droits que des 
devoirs, et au premier chef, il a celui d’obéir au dictamen de sa 
conscience, qui, pour chacun, est la voix même de dieu; c’est donc 
un droit de dieu qui est en question et l’on conçoit facilement que 
cèdent, devant le droit suprême du créateur, les intérêts de la 
société. La totale et plénière liberté de conscience des individus 
que Bayle requiert n’est pas sans aucun risque pour la stabilité de 
l’ordre politique et social, mais ce sont là des risques que la col- 
lectivité doit accepter de courir, puisque c’est ainsi seulement que 
peut se trouver protégée la plus haute de toutes les valeurs, un 
respect entier pour la diversité des expériences et des vocations 
religieuses qui n’est que le respect de la transcendance divine. 

Ce survol trop schématique nous amène donc à conclure que si 
la philosophie des Lumières a puissamment popularisé un idéal de 
tolérance civile, en revanche, son optique empiriste et utilitariste 
la laisse en arrière des audaces, dans ce domaine, de certains 
auteurs du XVI" et du xv siècle — de Pierre Bayle en particulier 
— qui, au nom de valeurs religieuses avaient réclamé non seule- 
ment la tolérance, mais une liberté plénière des consciences. Si le 
xvi siècle a été extensive celui de la tolérance, il ne s’est agi que 
de ce que le vocabulaire du siècle précédent appelait ‘semi-tolé- 
rance’. C’est aux contemporains des dragonnades qu'il appar 
tient d’avoir été intensive le plus hardis quand ils ont préconisé 
ce qu’on appelait alors une ‘tolérance outrée’. Ce fait s'explique 
parce que seule une problématique théologique et religieuse peut 
engager à refuser toute concession à des exigences fondées sur la 
sécurité du Leviathan social. 
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Jonathan Edwards and 


Benjamin Franklin, antithetical figures 


by Claire McGlinchee 


In the scant paragraph in the Encyclopedia americana on the 
Enlightenment, Tom Paine and Benjamin Franklin are briefly 
mentioned as the major exponents of the movement. Initiates in 
the history, literature, and philosophy of the period regard with 
quizzical eye this inadequate treatment of a significant movement 
that shaped as it shook philosophical thought and cultural expres- 
sion in France, England, and America over a large part of the 
eighteenth century. 

There was less philosophy and culture to de shaped and shaken 
in the colonies, for their history was brief. France and England, 
with centuries of moulding of beliefs and history with their 
inevitably resulting cultural expressions had older forms and 
attitudes deeply rooted. 

Young America—and I speak here of north America, expressly 
the colonies—had lived its short span to date vigorously, decor- 
ously, and gallantly, in its only one century and a half old effort 
to hew a life out of a wilderness, fight against hostile Indian 
attacks, and establish something resembling sound government. 
What her people had to work with was the inheritance brought 
from Europe—severe Calvinistic and puritanical notions in reli- 
gion and such background of culture and learning as the university 
trained men on that overloaded Mayflower had to get through 
the customs. There was even then in their hearts a rebellious 
spirit, for one main reason for coming here was to have freedom 
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of worship. Once established, the severities raised their heads 
again, and animosities between sects manifested themselves. 
Freer thinkers such as Thomas Morton and their followers had 
hard going. 

Just past the turn of the century were born two extraordinary 
persons: in 1703, Jonathan Edwards, theologian, teacher, and 
writer; in 1706, Benjamin Franklin, statesman, writer, inventor, 
important shaper of our government. To be fair to Edwards, 
I should remind you that his life span was brief, ending in 1758, 
whereas Franklin’s covered the century, ending in the year 1790. 
The first great point of similarity between these two is that they 
were the initial literary stylists in America. Before them the works 
that fill the early pages of our anthologies were those of letter 
writers, journalists, diarists, rarely poets, and authors of sermons 
or of documents of government. Edwards was to the literary 
manner born, being the son of a clergyman and therefore raised 
in the then centre of cultural life. Franklin, son of a tallow 
chandler, educated himself largely. He has told us of this amazing 
self-teaching at the tender age of fifteen, in the pages of his 
astounding Autobiography, which ranks second only to that one 
which rests in lone glory on the top shelf of autobiography— 
that of Benvenuto Cellini. I am not sure but Franklin's lies in 
similar lone glory on the second shelf. 

As time moved ahead, Edwards and Franklin assumed the 
position of standing back to back, Edwards looking into the past, 
Franklin looking clearly, perceptively, curiously into the future. 
It is evident that the former’s influence could only be limited, 
while the latter’s could be and was far-reaching. 

Both Edwards and Franklin were self-analysts, Edwards exces- 
sively so, Franklin strictly but with no self-torturing worry. At 
the age of forty, Edwards wrote in his Personal narrative: 

I had a variety of concerns and exercises about my soul from 
childhood; but had two more remarkable seasons of awakening 
before I met with that change by which I was brought to those new 
dispositions, and that new sense of things, that I have since had. 
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The first time was when I was a boy, some years before I went to 
college, at a time of remarkable awakening in my father's con- 
gregation. I was then very much affected for many months, and 
concerned about the things of religion, and my soul’s salvation; 
and was abundant in duties. I used to pray five times a day in 
secret, and to spend much time in religious talk with other boys, 
and used to meet with them to pray together. I experienced I 
know not what kind of delight in religion. My mind was much 
engaged in it, and had much self-righteous pleasure; and it was 
my delight to abound in religious duties. I with some of my 
schoolmates joined together, and built a booth in a swamp, in a 
very retired spot, for a place of prayer. And besides, I had par- 
ticular secret places of my own in the woods, where I used to 
retire by myself; and was from time to time much affected. My 
affections seemed to be lively and easily moved, and I seemed to 
be in my element when engaged in religious duties. And I am 
ready to think, many are deceived with such affections, and 
such a kind of delight as I then had in religion, and mistake it for 
grace. 

But in process of time, my vocations and affections wore off; 
and I entirely lost all those affections and delights and left off 
secret prayer, at least as to any constant performance of it; and 
returned like a dog to his vomit, and went on in the ways of sin. 
Indeed I was at times very uneasy, especially towards the latter 
part of my time at college; when it pleased God, to seize me with 
the pleurisy; in which he brought me nigh to the grave, and shook 
me over the pit of hell. And yet, it was not long after my recovery, 
before I fell again into my old ways of sin. But God would not 
suffer me to go on with my quietness; I had great and inward 
struggles, till, after many conflicts, with wicked inclinations, 
repeated resolutions, and bonds that I laid myself under by a kind 
of vows to God, I was brought wholly to break off all former 
wicked ways, and all ways of known outward sin; and to apply 
myself to seek salvation, and practice many religious duties; but 
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experienced. My concern now wrought more by inward struggles 
and conflicts, and self-reflections, I made seeking my salvation 
the main business of my life”. 


All this manifests the severe Calvinist doctrine of Edwards's 
early training—that of god’s sovereignty, ‘in choosing whom he 
would to eternal life, and rejecting whom he pleased; leaving 
them eternally to perish, and be everlastingly tormented in hell. 
His Resolutions, dated 1720-1726, consist of seventy ‘rules’, such 
as no.55: ‘Resolved, to endeavor, to my utmost, so to act, as I can 
think I should do, if I had already seen the happiness of Heaven, 
and Hell torments . . . July 8, 1723’, or no.67: “Resolved: After 
afflictions, to enquire, What I am the better for them; What good 
I have got by them; and, What I might have got by them’. These 
were the resolves of a youth of 17-20. Almost twenty years later, 
he preached the famous sermon Sinners in the hands of an angry 
god: “That world of misery, that lake of burning brimstone, is 
extended abroad under you. There is the dreadful pit of the glow- 
ing flames of the wrath of God; there is hell’s wide gaping mouth 
open; and you have nothing to stand upon, not anything to take 
hold of; there is nothing between you and hell but the air; ’tis 
only the power and mere pleasure of God that holds you up... . 
if God should withdraw his hand, they would avail no more to 
keep you from falling, than the thin air to hold up a person that 
is suspended in it’ (p.91). 

By the time that Edwards was established in his own right as 
minister, the gentler doctrines of the great awakening which con- 
verged with the influence of the Enlightenment made the younger 
members of his congregation resent the fire and brimstone theme 
in much of his teaching. Edwards found himself losing in popu- 
larity, finally almost without followers. 


1 4 Book of American literature, ed. 
Snyder and Snyder (New York 1938), 
pp-84-85. 
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Franklin did not begin his ‘personal narrative’ until the summer 
of 1771, when he was sixty-five years old, and then events of 
significance in the approaching American Revolution interrupted 
the work so that he never got beyond the year 1757. Franklin, 
too, has some pages on ‘moral perfection’. They differ from 
Edwards’s in that he is never tortured in the search for personal 
righteousness. He wrote: ‘I wished to live without committing 
any fault at any time, and to conquer all that either inclination, 
custom, or company might lead me into. As I knew, or thought 
I knew, what was right and wrong, I did not see why I might not 
always do the one and avoid the other. But I soon found I had 
undertaken a task of more difficulty than I had imagined. While 
my attention was taken up and care employed in guarding against 
one fault, I was often surprised by another; habit took the advan- 
tage of inattention; inclination was sometimes too strong for 
reason. I concluded at length that the mere speculative conviction 
that it was our interest to be completely virtuous was not suffi- 
cient to prevent our slipping, and that the contrary habits must 
be broken and good ones established before we can have any 
dependence on a steady, uniform rectitude of conduct.” For this 
purpose Franklin devised his methodical plan of first enumerating; 
and defining the thirteen virtues that seemed to him desirable: 
temperance, silence, order, resolution, frugality, industry, sin- 
cerity, justice, moderation, cleanliness, tranquillity, chastity, and 
humility. Then, reasoning the uselessness of trying to acquire all 
these at once, he made a chart—a page for a week, with the virtues 
listed vertically and the days horizontally, so that he could check 
his misdemeanors, heading each page with the name of one virtue 
(and its definition) to be stressed for that week. In this way he 
hoped after a thirteen weeks’ daily examination to view a clean 
book. Here indeed is a mind geared to the age of reason, analyzing 
calmly, clearly, and methodically without any torturous inner 
soul-struggles; yet, with the same objective that Edwards sought. 


2 Autobiography, ed. John Bigelow 
(New York 1901), p.141. 
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Howard Mumford Jones, in his O Strange new world (New 
York 1964), reminds us that Van Wyck Brooks “derived Ameri- 
can culture from two symbolic figures—Jonathan Edwards, the 
idealist who dominated the campus, and Benjamin Franklin, the 
utilitarian . . . who dominated the stock exchange’ (p.197). Pro- 
fessor Jones observes cogently that ‘In American experience the 
ethos of Jonathan Edwards and the ethos of Benjamin Franklin 
are complementary, not opposed’ (p.200). For him ‘the basis of 
Franklin's activity is characteristically utilitarian, not cultural in 
the sense of gentility or of the gentleman. The ‘apostle of modern 
times’, ‘the first civilized American’ (titles given Franklin by two 
biographers) was in fact viewed by the court at Versailles as a 
natural man of genius rather than as the product of sophisticated 
cultivation. His case, however, perfectly illustrates the difficulty 
of distinguishing the evolution of types of culture” (p.1217). 
America had her Philosophical society, dedicated largely to 
science, in 1743, and thirty-seven years later, the American 
academy of arts and sciences, organized by John and Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, James Bowdoin and others in Boston, 
in 1780. 

When Franklin was asked by the rev. Ezra Stiles (in his old 
age) to state his religious beliefs, he replied in a letter dated 
Philadelphia, 9 March 1790: 

Here is my creed. I believe in one God, Creator of the universe. 
That he governs it by his Providence. That he ought to be 
worshipped. That the most acceptable service we render to him 
is doing good to his other children. That the soul of Man is 
immortal, and will be treated with justice in another life respect- 
ing its conduct in this. These I take to be the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all sound religion, and I regard them as you do in what- 
ever sect I meet them. 

As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom you particularly 
desire, I think the system of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw or is likely to see; but I 
apprehend it has received various corrupting changes, and I have, 
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with most of the present dissenters in England, some doubts as 
to his divinity; tho’ itisa question I do not dogmatize upon, having 
never studied it, and think it needless to busy myself with it now, 
when I expect soon an opportunity of knowing the truth with 
less trouble. 


These two, Franklin and Edwards, were indeed foil characters, 
their similarities etching more clearly their differences. But it was 
in Franklin’s later years, those for which we regret deeply not 
having his autobiographical account, that he showed other vital 
aspects of the Enlightenment. It was as inventor, in which he 
demonstrated the advance in science that marked the movement. 
He gives in the Autobiography an account of his experiments with 
electricity, which started from tests shown to him by a dr Spence, 
recently arrived from Scotland. Franklin’s papers were translated 
into French, but they met at first with derisive laughter when read 
in Paris, then opposition, but had ultimate success. This and the 
famous kite experiment established Franklin as important in the 
scientific aspect of the Enlightenment. 

As statesman and ambassador to Britain and France, he became 
known personally to and loved by all classes of men ina way that, 
in the words of John Adams, gave him a reputation ‘more uni- 
versal than that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick or Voltaire; 
and his character was more beloved and esteemed than any or all 
of them”. The philosopher Hume wrote to Franklin that ‘Amer- 
ica has sent us many good things, gold, silver, sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, etc. but you are the first philosopher, and indeed the first 
great man of letters, for whom we are beholden to her’ (p.52). 

A revolution in itself is not necessarily a factor in enlighten- 
ment, but in the case of the American revolution, as in that of 
France, the causes and hopes were to fight widespread oppression 


3 The American Enlightenment, ed. 
Adrienne Koch (New York 1965), 


p.51. 
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and achieve an ideal of freedom and independence far-reaching in 
influence. The anticipation of the upheaval in France led Words- 
worth in his exhilaration of hope to say: 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! 


But the disillusionment following it caused Coleridge to write 
despairingly in his Ode to France: 


O France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, blind, 
And patriot only in pernicious toils! 

Are these thy boasts, Champion of human kind? 
To mix with Kings in the low lust of sway, 

Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous prey; 

To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn; to tempt and to betray? 


The American revolution was younger and more vital in spirit. 
It was the expression of a people who originally left homelands 
to realize a dream of religious freedom, and who united to fight 
against another kind of oppressive domination a century and a 
half later. It took the courage of these people to endure seven 
years of fighting before they achieved their aim, and it took the 
combined minds, eloquence, valour, and enlightened reasoning, 
of not only Tom Paine and Ben Franklin, but of other equally 
brilliant and enlightened statesmen, such as John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, and Alexander Hamilton. Theirs were 
the voices of the crux years of the American Enlightenment, from 
the discussions leading to the Revolution until the establishment 
of our government as expressed in the Constitution, the oldest 
written constitution in the world. For round figures, the years 
1765 to 1815 cover their diplomatic negotiations abroad as well 
as their masterful compositions of the Declaration of independ- 
ence, the Articles of confederation, the Constitution, and the 
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foreign treaties involved in the process. Not only did the success 
of these gentlemen’s work bring progress in every best sense of 
the term to their people; it encouraged the French to aim for a 
like freedom and spread the spirit of Democracy far and wide. 
Thanks to their sound reasoning, this Democracy worked and is 
still working. The word continues to be as indefinable as Walt 
Whitman said it was in his Democratic vistas (1871): ‘We have 
frequently printed the word Democracy. Yet I cannot too often 
repeat that it is a word the real gist of which still sleeps, quite 
unawaken’d, notwithstanding the resonance and the many angry 
tempests out of which its syllables have come, from pen or 
tongue. It is a great word, whose history; I suppose, remains un- 
written, because that history has yet to be enacted. It is, in some 
sort, younger brother of another great and often-used word, 
Nature, whose history also waits unwritten.’ 


One of Franklin’s illustrious collaborators in the work of 
American Enlightenment, Thomas Jefferson, called him ‘the 
father of American philosophy’ (Koch, p.51). This is the man who 
as a boy tried to evade being marshalled to church regularly by 
his father. He sought refuge in the printing office of his older 
brother. In spite of the already stated serious effort of Franklin 
to achieve moral perfection, and his numerous references to his 
god, he was never a conscientious churchgoer and at a young 
age escaped from puritan Boston to the somewhat more liberal 
Philadelphia. He never lost his ideals of good living. Rather he 
added to them his perceptions of the other aspects of the day. One 
might see in his individual revolt against the straitlaced puritanism 
of his native city and the severe domination of his older brother 
in the print shop a seed planted that would blossom years later 
into the Franklin who fought the battles of the great American 
revolution in the courts of Europe and solidified its aims and 
achievements in his share of the composition of the great docu- 
ments that started and concluded it. Certainly evident in the 
wisely reasoning fifteen-year-old Franklin working out by candle 
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light in the garret of the Boston home the way to achieve an 
Addisonian style, or the young man who with his friend at their 
games of chess beat their way into a mastery of foreign languages 
by making the penalty to the loser the memorization of pages of 
grammar or translations, is the mind that later was to perceive the 
need for community improvements, a public library system, and 
constant scientific development. 

Politically, scientifically, culturally, and philosophically, 
Franklin ranks with the greatest of world figures in the eighteenth 
century Enlightenment—and ahead of most. 
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La littérature épistolaire 
date-t-elle du dix-huitième siècle? 


par Georges May 


Nous avons lieu d’être fiers de notre époque: c’est elle qui a donné 
pour la première fois aux chefs-d'œuvre de la littérature épisto- 
laire française du xvi siècle des éditions à leur mesure. Ces 
maîtres épistoliers que furent Voltaire, Rousseau et Diderot 
auront dû attendre ces maîtres éditeurs que sont Theodore 
Besterman, Ralph A. Leigh et Georges Roth pour que leurs 
lettres soient offertes au public dans des éditions enfin dignes 
d’elles. Ils n’auront rien perdu pour attendre, et l’on est en droit 
d’espérer que ce brillant trio d’épistoliers apparaîtra désormais 
pour ce qu'il est: une convergence de génies littéraires aussi 
étonnante, aussi éblouissante, aussi exceptionnelle que celle, quel- 
ques générations plus tôt de la fameuse triade dramatique Cor- 
neille-Molière-Racine, consacrée, elle, par une tradition vénérable 
et incontestée. 

Les cent-sept volumes de l’édition Besterman de la correspon- 
dance de Voltaire se sont échelonnés avec une rapidité et une 
régularité stupéfiante sur les années 1953-1965. Prenant sa relève, 
l’édition Leigh de la correspondance de Rousseau, commencée 
en 1965, en est déjà à son quatrième volume, sur les trente à 
quarante qu’elle est appelée à contenir. Quant à l’édition Roth de 
la correspondance de Diderot, chevauchant l’une et l’autre, elle 
prenait le départ en 1955 et en est aujourd’hui à son treizième 
volume. Jean Varloot, qui a pris la succession de Georges Roth, 
nous assure qu'il lui en faudra encore deux ou trois pour la mener 
à bon port. 
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Sans doute ces trois admirables correspondances n’étaient-elles 
pas inconnues, même si parfois elles étaient mal connues ou 
méconnues. Mais, surtout pour ce qui est de celle de Rousseau, 
cette consécration tardive semble bien coïncider avec un change- 
ment de point de vue dans la critique — comme si le fait d’édifier 
pour cette correspondance une édition monumentale résultait 
d’un jugement rétrospectif reconnaissant enfin sa nature propre 
de chef-d'œuvre. Au reste, même lorsqu’il s’agit de correspon- 
dances d’une célébrité plus traditionnelle, telles celles de Diderot 
et surtout de Voltaire, la publication simultanée de ces nouvelles 
et admirables éditions nous donne l’impression irrécusable et 
enivrante d'assister comme à la découverte ou à la révélation de 
tout un pan prestigieux de la littérature française du Siècle des 
lumières, dont l’existence certes n’était pas ignorée, mais dont la 
beauté et l’originalité propres n’avaient pas été jusqu'ici vérita- 
blement reconnues. 

Il s’agit bien, en effet, de découverte, et qu’on nous pardonne 
donc notre enivrement. Il suffit, pour s’en assurer, de rappeler 
absence à peu près totale d'indications ou de commentaires sur 
la littérature épistolaire dans les grands ouvrages classiques sur le 
xvIII siècle. Même certains des plus récents persistent trop sou- 
vent encore dans ce mutisme déconcertant. Qu'un exemple 
suffise: en 1960 paraissaient les deux gros volumes sur le xvIn* siè- 
cle du Dictionnaire des lettres françaises. Pas un seul des cent trente 
et quelques articles d’ensemble sur les genres, institutions, 
influences, etc. n’est consacré aux correspondances de l’époque. 
On peut lire des articles spéciaux sur les contes de fées, sur les 
marionnettes, sur les chansons enfantines, mais il n’y en a aucun 
sur l’art épistolaire!. 


1 parmi les rares exceptions signalons du changement d’attitude que nous 
un intéressant article de Charles Le croyons pouvoir remarquer dans la 
Goffic, paru en 1892 dans la Grande comparaison suivante fondée sur deux 
encyclopédie (tome xvi), sous la anthologies de textes littéraires du 
rubrique ‘épistolaire (genre), sur les  xvinsiècle destinées aux lycéens: celle 
destinées de ce genre dans ‘les temps de Chevaillier et Audiat (1927) 
modernes’. Observons aussi un signe contient douze lettres ou extraits de 
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Il y a mieux encore. La correspondance de Voltaire est sans 
conteste la plus célèbre du siècle, comme aussi la plus volumineuse 
et celle qui est depuis le plus longtemps connue, puisque l’édition 
de Kehl (1783-1789) contenait déjà près de cinq mille lettres, et 
l’édition Beuchot (1829) plus de sept mille. Et pourtant, si l’on 
examine les études qui ont été consacrées à cette correspondance, 
on est étonné d’observer combien celles-ci sont rares et le plus 
souvent décevantes. Ou bien le critique considère les lettres de 
Voltaire comme le meilleur de ses ouvrages, pour la raison évi- 
dente qu'il n’éprouve qu'antipathie ou dégoût pour l'idéologie 
voltairienne; et alors la valeur intrinsèque de l’œuvre épistolaire 
ne peut manquer de lui échapper. C’est le cas, par exemple, du 
vicomte de Broc, auteur d’un ouvrage assez décevant sur Le 
Style épistolaire (1901) dans lequel, après avoir reconnu en la 
déplorant l’influence des idées de Voltaire et indiqué l'insuffisance 
de son œuvre d’historien et de poète tragique, il écrit: ‘Ses lettres 
sont certainement son meilleur titre, et la partie de son œuvre par 
laquelle il mérite le plus de vivre. Mais sa correspondance, si vaste 
et d’un intérêt si inégal, est faite pour décourager beaucoup de 
lecteurs, et il eût été à souhaiter pour la littérature française que 
Pon fit des lettres les plus dignes d’être recueillies un choix judi- 
cieux et éclairé”?. Ou bien l'intérêt accordé par le critique à la 


lettres (sept de Voltaire, cinq de Dide- 
rot, deux de Rousseau); celle de Chas- 
sang et Senninger (1966) en contient 
trente-six (vingt de Voltaire, huit de 
Diderot, quatre de Rousseau, et une de 
chacune des épistolières suivantes: 
mme d’Epinay, mme de Lambert, 
mme Du Deffand, mlle de Lespinasse). 

2 vicomte Hervé de Broc, Le Style 
épistolaire (Paris 1901), p.235. À rap- 
procher, par exemple, du jugement 
suivant de Frédéric Godefroy, dans 
son Histoire de la littérature française 
(Paris 1863), iii.65 1-652: “La Corres- 
pondance de Voltaire étant la partie de 
ses œuvres où il y a peut-être le plus à 


profiter, et certainement celle qui offre 
le plus d’agrément, n’en fera-t-on pas 
quelque jour un recueil choisi avec 
intelligence et avec goût, d’où l’on 
retrancherait tout ce qui choque la 
religion et la morale, et où l’on garde- 
rait surtout les lettres si nombreuses 
dans lesquelles il parle de ses propres 
ouvrages, ou des ouvrages du dix- 
septième siècle, de ceux de l’antiquité, 
ou des littératures étrangères? Avec des 
notes explicatives et rectificatives, 
cette partie de critique littéraire pour- 
rait former pour les jeunes gens comme 
un cours de rhétorique très-utile et 
tres-piquant'. Admirons en passant 
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correspondance est purement historique et détaché donc de son 
auteur. C’est le cas de la majorité des essais sur Voltaire épistolier 
qui se bornent à commenter la valeur documentaire de la corres- 
pondance. C’est aussi à sa manière le cas de l’étude systématique 
et détaillée de Maurice Souriau sur ‘La Langue de Voltaire dans 
sa correspondance’, qui envisage les lettres du seul point de vue 
de la documentation linguistique’. Ou bien encore, malgré son 
admiration sincère et réfléchie pour Voltaire et pour ses lettres, le 
critique se borne à savourer celles-ci sans les étudier vraiment, 
comme si la correspondance ne méritait pas l’étude en règle que 
ne manquent jamais de recevoir le théâtre ou l’œuvre historique, 
ou peut-être encore comme si une étude en règle de la correspon- 
dance était rendue impossible par sa diversité et son hétérogénéité. 
C’est ainsi, par exemple, que Pexcellent spécialiste qu'était 
Raymond Naves ne craignait pas d’écrire: ‘La correspondance de 
Voltaire ne s'étudie pas; elle se lit”, quitte à faire observer un peu 
plus loin dans le même livre, publié il y a vingt-cinq ans: ‘Aucun 
travail digne d'intérét ni sur le romancier, ni sur Pessayiste, ni 
sur l’épistolier’*. Depuis la publication de ce livre, le romancier et 
Pessayiste ont attiré l'attention de la critique davantage que 
l’épistolier. Toutefois, grâce à la publication de l’édition Bester- 
man et de l’édition abrégée en cours dans la Bibliothèque de la 
Pléiade, il y a lieu d’espérer que cette dernière lacune signalée par 
Naves ne tardera pas à étre comblée. On verra un présage favo- 
rable à cela dans les deux succulentes conférences prononcées 
par Theodore Besterman au Collège de France en 19595. 


l’usage des épithètes: le choix judicieux 
et éclairé du vicomte de Broc fait écho 
aux notes explicatives et rectificatives 
souhaitées par Godefroy. 

3 Revue d’histoire littéraire de la 
France (1921), xxviii.105-131, 279- 
288 et 423-449. 

4Raymond Naves, Voltaire, 
l’homme et l’œuvre (Paris 1942), pp.97, 
174. 
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5 Theodore Besterman, ‘Le Vrai 
Voltaire par ses lettres”, Studies on Vol- 
taire and the eighteenth century (1959), 
x.9-48. Réimprimé dans Voltaire 
essays and another (Londres 1962), 
pp-74-113. Une version anglaise abré- 
gée sert d'introduction à l’anthologie 
Select letters of Voltaire, éditée par 
Theodore Besterman (Londres 1963), 
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Beaucoup moins volumineuse et connue beaucoup plus tardi- 
vement que la correspondance de Voltaire, celle de Diderot est 
pourtant, de toutes les grandes correspondances du siècle celle 
qui a été le plus fréquemment et le plus sérieusement étudiée. On 
songe en particulier au riche petit volume de Lester Krakeur, 
paru en 1939, et à l’article plein d’aperçus pénétrants publié par 
Yves Benot en 1961". Mais c'est en fait dès leur publication ori- 
ginale que les lettres à Sophie Volland ont attiré l’attention sym- 
pathique des critiques et qu’elles sont apparues aux plus perspi- 
caces d’entre eux comme des textes littéraires d’un intérêt et d’une 
valeur dépassant de loin leur simple aspect documentaire. Les deux 
grandes dates sont celles de l’édition Paulin en 1830 et de l'édition 
Babelon en 1930. La première de ces éditions, qui contenait 
139 lettres à Sophie Volland, inspira au jeune Sainte-Beuve deux 
articles enthousiastes parus dans Le Globe du 20 septembre et du 
s octobre 1830 et recueillis dans les Premiers lundis (Pléiade, 
1.355-369). Le critique y exprime pour ces textes une admiration 
dont l’écho se fera encore entendre dans une de ses Causeries du 
lundi de 1851 (Garnier, iii.310-311) et que devaient partager la 
plupart des commentateurs ultérieurs, même ceux recrutés parmi 
les esprits les plus résolument conservateurs de la fin du x1x° et du 
début du xx° siècle’. Cent ans après l’édition Paulin, l’édition 
Babelon, ajoutant 48 nouvelles lettres à celles déjà connues, sus- 
citait à son tour bon nombre de commentaires de presse, parmi 
lesquels Particle de Francis Birrell dans The Criterion est sans 


6 Lester Gilbert Krakeur, La Corres- 
pondance de Diderot: son intérét docu- 
mentaire, psychologique et littéraire 
(New York 1939); Yves Benot, 
“Diderot épistolier: de ses lettres à ses 
livres’, La Pensée (sept.-oct. 1961), 
no.99, pp.98-105. 

7 citons par exemple Frédéric Gode- 
froy, dont nous avons évoqué dans la 
note 2 l’attitude équivoque vis-à-vis 
de la correspondance de Voltaire: ‘La 
Correspondance de Diderot . . . est, à 


plusieurs égards, un de ses plus curieux 
et de ses meilleurs ouvrages. Sa 
renommée a beaucoup gagné à la 
publication de ses lettres à made- 
moiselle Volland. . . . On a un peu sur- 
fait le mérite de cette volumineuse cor- 
respondance, souvent interrompue, et 
qui va du mois de mai 1759 au mois de 
septembre 1774; mais elle est sûrement 
une des plus curieuses et des plus litté- 
raires que le dix-huitième siècle nous 
ait laissées’ (p.714). 
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doute un des plus remarquables*. Mais il n’est pas le seul: son- 
geons, par exemple, aux essais publiés par Emile Henriot dans 
Le Temps et par Herbert Read dans le Times literary supplement 
et recueillis l’un et l’autre en volumes”. Bref, les vrais mérites de 
la correspondance de Diderot ont été pressentis et même reconnus 
plus tôt et avec plus de perspicacité que ceux des lettres de Vol- 
taire et surtout de Rousseau, sans doute parce que les autres chefs- 
d'œuvre de l’encyclopédiste ont été connus et surtout reconnus 
beaucoup plus tard que les leurs. 

Le cas le plus curieux, en effet, est celui de la correspondance 
de Rousseau. Elle fut connue relativement tôt et relativement 
bien. Du Peyrou commence à en donner des éditions fragmen- 
taires en 1782; l’édition Musset-Pathay de 1824 contient déjà près 
d’un millier de lettres; enfin l'édition Dufour-Plan, achevée en 
1934, est assez complète, malgré ses défauts, pour donner des 
mérites de Rousseau épistolier une idée assez exacte. Malgré cela 
la correspondance de Rousseau n’a pour ainsi dire jamais été jugée 
favorablement par la critique avant l’époque toute contempo- 
raine. On se demande même parfois si elle a été véritablement lue. 
Il y a une dizaine d’années, nous avons dû, à notre grande sur- 
prise, couper nous-même les pages de plusieurs volumes de 
‘édition Dufour-Plan, qui occupaient passivement les rayons 
d’une des plus importantes bibliothèques du monde depuis un 
bon quart de siècle. Même si on laisse de côté les nombreux cri- 
tiques systématiquement et passionnément opposés à Rousseau, 
pour n’interroger que ceux dont la sympathie pour lui n’est pas 
douteuse, on est étonné de la sévérité sommaire de leurs juge- 
ments. ‘La Correspondance de Rousseau, bien que considérable, 
n’ajoute pas grand’chose à l’idée que nous en avons’, écrivait, 
par exemple, Gustave Lanson en 1891. Et Daniel Mornet, en 

8 Francis Birrell, “Things Diderot i.226-236; (sir) Herbert Read, ‘Dide- 
could do’, The Criterion (1932-1933),  rot’s love letters”, Jn defence of Shelley 
xii.632-G641. (London 1936), pp.185-203. 

% Emile Henriot, ‘Diderot et les 10 Gustave Lanson, Choix de lettres du 


Lettres à Sophie Volland’, Courrier XVIII" siècle (Paris 1891), p.273. 
littéraire, XVIII‘ siècle (Paris 1945), 
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1950, se montrait encore plus péremptoire et plus expéditif: ‘sauf 
quelques lettres soigneusement préparées comme la lettre à Vol- 
taire à propos du deuxième Discours, les lettres écrites de Môtiers 
à Malesherbes, elles n’offrent pas réellement un intérêt littéraire. 
Rousseau reconnaissait lui-même qu’il n’était pas doué pour le 
genre épistolaire”". La principale exception à ce concert condes- 
cendant est l’essai composé par Havelock Ellis à l’occasion de 
l’achèvement de l'édition Dufour-Plan: ‘Of all the great leading 
figures in our modern world Rousseau—whatever alse may be 
doubtful about him—may fairly be said to stand first in the art 
of letter-writing’*. Quant aux autres commentateurs disposés à 
prêter une attention sympathique et soutenue aux lettres de 
Rousseau, presque tous sont nos contemporains: en 1962 et 1964, 
Michel Launay fit paraître deux articles pleins d’aperçus originaux, 
consacrés expressément aux aspects politiques et sociaux de la 
correspondance de Rousseau, mais remarquablement sensibles 
aussi à ses qualités proprement littéraires!; enfin Ralph A. Leigh 
publia en 1965 une brève mais remarquable préface pour le pre- 
mier tome de son édition de la Correspondance complète, édition à 
laquelle on ne tardera sûrement pas à devoir les travaux critiques 
que mérite et attend encore ce chef-d'œuvre de la littérature 
épistolaire. 

Mais ne soyons pas trop orgueilleux de notre modernité ni de 
notre originalité. Même si les éditions dont nous disposons main- 
tenant permettent une connaissance des textes assurément supé- 
rieure à celle qui était possible auparavant, et même si le goût de 
nos prédécesseurs était souvent assez différent du nôtre, reconnais- 
sons que ceux-ci les ont parfois appréciés et savourés avec une 


11 Daniel Mornet, Rousseau, l’homme 
et l’œuvre (Paris 1950), p.172. 

12 Havelock Ellis, ‘Rousseau today”, 
From Rousseau to Proust (Boston &c. 
1935), p.128. Signalons aussi C. W. 
Hendel, Citizen of Geneva: selections 
from the letters of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau (New York &c. 1937) 


18 Michel Launay, ‘La Société fran- 
gaise d’après la correspondance de 
J.-J. Rousseau (textes inédits)”, Anna- 
les historiques de la Révolution française 
(1962), xxxiv.397-420; id., ‘Les Pro- 
blèmes politiques dans la correspon- 
dance de Rousseau’, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau et son œuvre (Paris 1964), 
pp.265-282. 
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ardeur et un plaisir que notre propre délectation n’a pas dépassés 
en intensité. Dès la fin du siècle dernier, un choix des correspon- 
dances des xvII* et xvii" siècles a été mis au programme de Pen- 
seignement public. Non seulement était-ce là la consécration 
officielle la plus éloquente, mais c’est à cette mesure qu’on doit la 
publication à l’époque de divers recueils et de diverses études 
critiques dont plusieurs méritent encore de retenir l’attention. La 
très fine introduction de Gustave Lanson à son Choix de lettres du 
xvi siècle (1890) est sans doute la plus célèbre de ces études, et 
cette célébrité parfaitement justifiée sera probablement accrue 
encore par la réimpression récente de ces pages dans le recueil 
d’essais de Lanson publié par Henri Peyre en 1965“. En 1892 
Eugène Fallex, qui avait déjà fait paraître deux recueils de lettres 
de Voltaire choisies à l’usage des classes, publiait une anthologie 
de plus de 500 pages de deux douzaines des principaux épistoliers 
français du xvi" siècle, affirmant dans sa préface: ‘C’est au dix- 
huitième siècle que le genre épistolaire . . . se déploie et se propage 
dans toute sa puissance, sous la plume enchanteresse des écrivains 
les plus fameux et les plus divers”*. En 1894 Eugène Lintilhac, 
rééditant le célèbre manuel scolaire de Gustave Merlet, Etudes 
littéraires sur les classiques francais des classes supérieures, y ajou- 
tait un bon chapitre d’une trentaine de pages sur les correspon- 
dances des deux siècles dits classiques, mais s’exprimait avec le 
plus grand dédain sur la correspondance de Rousseau: ‘Certes il 
n’était rien moins qu’épistolier 1%. Merlet lui-même, dans l’édition 
originale, avait consacré une vingtaine de pages à la correspon- 
dance de Voltaire, sujet de rigueur dans à peu près tous les manuels 
scolaires français de la fin du siècle dernier. 

C’est là sans aucun doute une étape importante et peut-être 
même décisive dans l’histoire de l’appréciation critique de la litté- 

14 Gustave Lanson, Essais de métho- 16 Gustave Merlet, Etudes littéraires 
de, de critique et d'histoire littéraire, éd. sur les classiques français des classes 
Henri Peyre (Paris 1965), pp.259-289. supérieures, éd. Eugène Lintilhac (Paris 

15 Lettres choisies du dix-huitième 1894), i.663. 
siècle, éd. Eugène Fallex (Paris 1892), 
p. v. 
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rature épistolaire du xvi siècle, mais une étape très différente de 
celle à laquelle nous participons de nos jours. La différence ne 
tient pas seulement au patriotisme un peu cocardier à la mode 
entre la guerre de 1870 et celle de 1914, et qui nous fait peut-être 
un peu sourire aujourd’hui quand il inspire à tant de ces critiques 
littéraires d’autrefois l’idée que la littérature épistolaire est un 
mode d’expression prédestiné à mettre en jeu les ‘qualités bien 
françaises’? du génie national. La vraie différence tient plutôt, 
semble-t-il, à des changements importants survenus entre temps 
dans notre goût, dans notre sensibilité et dans nos prédilections 
intellectuelles. 

Même un homme aussi fin et aussi ouvert d’esprit que Gustave 
Lanson, par exemple, n’était prêt à reconnaître que quelques-unes 
des qualités qui nous attirent aujourd’hui vers la littérature épis- 
tolaire. Analysant ce qu’il appelle “importance” de cette littéra- 
ture, il s’attarde d’abord longuement sur son intérêt historique 
évident, puis il passe à son contenu intellectuel: ‘Les Correspon- 
dances, outre ce qu’elles nous révèlent du passé, ont un intérêt plus 
général et plus humain. Elles fournissent ce qu’on est en droit 
d’attendre des œuvres littéraires sérieuses, des idées”, Enfin il 
revendique pour la littérature épistolaire un intérêt moral fondé 
sur la connaissance de l’homme à laquelle elle donne directement 
accès, et il ajoute, en un développement qui s'explique par la 
vogue naturaliste qui sévissait encore, mais qui semble annon- 
cer aussi des préoccupations littéraires avec lesquelles nous 
sommes aujourd’hui beaucoup plus familiers: ‘Un des traits de 
notre génération, c'est que nous sommes excédés de /ittérature: il 
n’y a que le vrai absolu, le réel authentique, la vie telle qu’elle est, 
dans sa nudité triste ou laide, qui nous plaise. . . . Or cette réalité 
authentique que le roman, la poésie sont impuissants à créer, elle 
est dans les Lettres” (pp.xxxii-xxxiii et 287-288). 


17 Fallex, p. v.; et Paul Albert, Le tous les pays (5% éd., Paris 1883), 
Genre épistolaire chez les modernes’,  pp.410 sqq. 
La Prose: études sur les chefs-d’œuvre 18 Gustave Lanson, Choix, p.xxx. 
des prosateurs de tous les temps et de  Réimprimé dans Essais, p.285. 
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Trois quarts de siècle plus tard, une déclaration comme celle-ci, 
même si elle nous semble refléter une forme de sensibilité litté- 
raire assez proche de la nôtre, ne nous paraît plus suffire. D’autres 
aspects de la littérature épistolaire nous touchent, quine pouvaient 
sans doute guère éveiller d’échos auprès des lecteurs de la fin du 
siècle dernier. Au romantisme qui, valorisant l'individu, avait fait 
de la littérature intime l’enfant chérie de la critique, ainsi qu’en 
font foi, par exemple, les articles de Sainte-Beuve de 1830 sur les 
Lettres à Sophie Volland; puis au positivisme qui, mettant l’accent 
sur la notion de détermination sociale et historique, avait fait de 
la lettre privée un document d’une authenticité incomparable, 
ainsi qu’en témoigne, par exemple, l'essai de Lanson de 1890; ont 
succédé en notre siècle d’autres courants de pensée, destinés, eux 
aussi, à faire de la correspondance des grands écrivains d’autrefois 
des textes privilégiés. Il faut sans doute penser d’abord au freu- 
disme et à ses séquelles, dont l’intérêt pour des textes aussi peu 
apprêtés, et donc aussi révélateurs que des lettres privées, est si 
immédiatement évident qu’on ne doit pas s'étonner si, comme 
nous l'avons rappelé, Havelock Ellis est l’un des premiers cri- 
tiques à avoir senti la véritable valeur de la correspondance de 
Rousseau. Mais, au-delà de la psychocritique, il faut penser à 
d’autres points de vue, peut-être plus résolument modernes 
encore, sur le phénomène littéraire. À un moment commele nôtre, 
où toute une aile marchante de la critique cherche à retrouver dans 
les œuvres littéraires les thèmes fondamentaux, les archétypes, 
les images-clefs, les structures culturelles révélatrices, il va de soi 
que les lettres offrent des ressources incomparables. C’est grâce à 
elles qu’on peut parfois le plus sûrement surprendre chez l’écri- 
vain telle ou telle habitude inconsciente de pensée, tel ou tel sou- 
venir obsédant, telle ou telle tendance instinctive qui, une fois 
attentivement cernée et comprise, permet une appréciation nou- 
velle, plus sûre et plus délectable, de ses œuvres publiques. 
Il ne faut donc pas s’étonner de la fréquence avec laquelle les 
POROS sont exploitées et citées par la critique mo- 

erne. 
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En revanche ce qui peut surprendre au premier abord, c’est 
d'observer ce recours fréquent au témoignage épistolaire dans 
les études critiques portant sur la littérature du xx°, du xIx° et 
même du xvin: siècle, et non dans celles portant sur la littérature 
des époques antérieures. Par exemple, dans ses Etudes sur le temps 
humain de 1950, Georges Poulet renvoie dix-neuf fois à la cor- 
respondance de Rousseau dans son chapitre sur cet écrivain — 
autant que dans celui sur Flaubert — tandis que, dans le chapitre 
sur Racine, il ne renvoie pas une fois à la correspondance du 
poète. Or Pexemple de Racine est légitime du fait qu’un assez 
grand nombre de ses lettres nous est parvenu (environ 175). Et 
pourtant, si l’on examine maintenant le livre célèbre que Roland 
Barthes publia sur Racine en 1963, on observe que ce critique n’a 
pas non plus jugé utile d’interroger la correspondance pour mieux 
comprendre ce qu’il appelle Phomme racinien”. En fait Raymond 
Picard — qu’on s’en voudrait de ne pas mentionner après avoir 
évoqué Roland Barthes — mettait très judicieusement le lecteur 
en garde au seuil même de sa présentation de la correspondance 
de Racine: ‘Ce n’est pas à Racine qu'il faut demander le secret de 
sa création esthétique. Ceux qui grâce aux Lettres du moins 
espéraient arriver à une compréhension plus riche ou plus exacte 
des tragédies seront déçus une fois de plus”. 

S’il en est bien ainsi, en effet, comme nous le pensons nous- 
même, cela est moins dû à Racine en particulier qu’à son milieu 
historique et culturel. L'époque de Racine et Racine lui-même, 
en tant que représentant de cette époque, n'étaient prêts à accor- 
der à la lettre qu’un rôle particulier et encore soigneusement limité, 
différent en tout cas de celui qui deviendra le sien sous la plume 
des grands épistoliers du Siècle des lumières. Sans vouloir pré- 
tendre dater les choses avec une précision arbitraire et voir un 
moment critique dans le passage d’un siècle au suivant, il est clair 
qu’on peut observer un changement marqué d’une époque à 


19 Racine, Œuvres complètes 
(Pléiade), ii.369. 
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l’autre. Ce changement n’a pas échappé aux quelques critiques et 
historiens de la littérature qui ont senti que le xvii" siècle a été un 
âge d’or de la littérature épistolaire. George Saintsbury, par 
exemple, qui publia en 1922 un intéressant essai historique sur 
Part de la lettre, s'exprime dans les termes suivants au début du 
développement qu'il consacre au xvii" siècle: ‘whatever may be 
the position of the seventeenth in respect to letter-writing it is 
impossible for anything but sheer ignorance, hopeless want of 
critical discernment, or idle paradox to mistake, in the direction of 
belittlement, that of the eighteenth. By common consent of all 
opinion worth attention that century was, in the two European 
literatures which were equally free from crudity and decadence— 
French and English—the very palmiest day of the art”, 

Reste à savoir pourquoi. Pourquoi le xvi siècle fut-il un ter- 
rain si favorable à Pépanouissement de la littérature épistolaire? 
Laissons de còté tout d’abord l’hypothèse fondée sur le progrès 
douteux du fonctionnement de la poste aux lettres. L’hypothèse 
est fragile, malgré des témoignages comme celui-ci, tiré d’une 
lettre de Voltaire à mme de Fontaine: ‘C’est une belle invention 
que de se parler, de cent cinquante lieues, pour vingt sous’ 
(27 février 1761; Best.8878). En effet, il arrivait souvent à Vol- 
taire lui-même — et il n’était pas le seul — de recourir pour le 
transport de ses propres lettres à des moyens plus sûrs que la poste 
publique, et cela pour une excellente raison qu’il révèle lui-même 
ailleurs: ‘jamais le ministère qui a eu le département des postes n’a 
ouvert les lettres d’aucun particulier, excepté quand il a eu besoin 
de savoir ce qu’elles contenaient’. Du reste, il n'est pas démontré 
que le service des postes ait été sous Louis xv tellement plus com- 


20 A Letter book; selected with an 
introduction on the history and art of 
letter-writing (Londres &c. 1922), 
p.21. Cf.: “No century has been better 
adapted to letter-writing than the 
eighteenth and none has produced 
more good letter-writers; the letter 
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mode que sous Louis x1v, la réorganisation principale datant de 
l'époque de Louvois??. 

En revanche, il faut songer sans doute aux transformations 
sociales, notamment à celles accélérées par les brèves années de la 
Régence, auxquelles il est presque toujours bon d’en revenir 
lorsqu'on essaye de préciser les contrastes entre le xvrr° et le 
xvi siècle. Rendant compte en 1955 du premier tome de l’édition 
Roth de la correspondance de Diderot, Yvon Belaval observait 
à ce sujet: ‘tout un ensemble de révolutions sociales, qui seraient 
à étudier, interviennent pour transformer le genre épistolaire, en 
faire le principal véhicule des échanges intellectuels et mondains, 
en multiplier les objets, en varier les voix selon la variété même 
des correspondants, à le rendre plus familier, plus intime, plus 
égotiste”*. Bien que fondées sur les lettres de Diderot, ces 
remarques s’appliqueraient d’elles-mêmes à celles de Voltaire ou 
de Rousseau, ou encore de mme Du Deffand ou de mme Roland. 

Il n’entre pas dans notre propos de spéculer davantage sur ces 
importants facteurs sociaux, sinon pour reconnaître qu’une autre 
différence fondamentale entre les deux époques, différence 
affectant directement la littérature épistolaire, se rattache, elle 
aussi, avec évidence au glissement des cadres sociaux. La lettre, 
qui est encore un genre littéraire au xvIr° siècle — mineur peut- 
être, mais reconnu — cesse d’en être un au cours du siècle suivant, 
ou, plus exactement, finit par en devenir instinctivement un autre, 
profondément et radicalement différent celui-là des genres tra- 
ditionnels. Dans son Histoire de la littérature française classique 
(1947), Daniel Mornet nous rappelle ‘qu’au xv11* siècle la lettre 
est un genre littéraire au même titre que l’épître en vers ou le 
madrigal”. Et il ajoute: ‘Ce genre littéraire s’est organisé en même 
temps que la société précieuse et en partie par elle’ (p.318). La 
preuve qu'il en fournit est qu’on n’a pas cessé, au cours du XVII" 
ni même au début du xv siècle, de discuter des règles fuyantes 


22 voir Eugène Vaillé, Histoire des 23 ‘Nouvelles recherches sur Dide- 
postes jusqu’à la Révolution (Paris rot, Critique (sept.-oct. 1965), xi.798. 
1946). 
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de ce genre multiforme, et que les ouvrages sur ce sujet sont fort 
nombreux. Mornet en énumère un certain nombre dans sa biblio- 
graphie. Une autre en est encore que plusieurs écrivains, qui font 
tous partie de la société dite précieuse, telle que Mornet la définit, 
se distinguèrent dans ce seul genre et n’en acquirent pas moins 
une réputation d’excellent aloi: Balzac, Voiture, et, oui bien sûr, 
la marquise de Sévigné. 

Cela dit, il suffit d'évoquer ces trois noms séparés par toute une 
génération (mme de Sévigné a vingt-huit ans de moins que 
Voiture et vingt-neuf de moins que Balzac), pour apprécier com- 
bien le genre se transforma au cours du xvii° siècle, et pour 
soupçonner surtout que ce qu’il devint au cours du siècle suivant 
résulte peut-être moins d’une solution de continuité, que d’une 
évolution progressive et continue. Dans une communication 
présentée en 1962 à la Conférence de littérature comparée de 
Budapest, Lajos Hopp offre une esquisse originale et suggestive 
des cadres sociaux et linguistiques à l’intérieur desquels eut lieu 
cette évolution, ou tout au moins une partie de cette évolution, 
car il ne pousse guère son enquête au-delà du xv siècle. Selon 
lui, la lettre familière, telle que mme de Sévigné en donna les 
modèles les plus exemplaires, est une innovation importante à 
l’intérieur d’un genre établi, plus importante sans doute encore 
que les raffinements pourtant notables apportés par Voiture à la 
lettre, encore encombrée de rhétorique, telle que la pratiquait 
Balzac. À propos de cet apport original de mme de Sévigné, 
Lajos Hopp écrit: ‘La mise en vedette si directe de la personnalité 
n’est pas un phénomène général dans les œuvres littéraires du 
xvrr" siècle. Et si sa passion de chercher une forme plus libre ne 
brise pas en ses points cardinaux l’idéologie noble, par son style 
nouveau et son ton subjectif elle jaillit avec une force élémentaire 
et règne dans ses lettres, y créant plus d’une fois une atmosphère 
lyrique d’une chaleur insolite’. 


24 “Les Problèmes du genre épisto- cisme en Europe’, Acta litteraria 


t 


laire à l’époque du baroque et du classi- (1962), v.395. 
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Les étapes principales de l’évolution du genre seraient donc, 
après la lettre officielle de la Renaissance: la lettre publique à la 
manière de Balzac ou de Voiture, puis la lettre familière à la 
manière de mme de Sévigné, enfin la lettre privée telle que l’illus- 
trèrent les grands épistoliers du xvi" siècle. Il est clair, à cet 
égard, que l’évolution qui menait de Voiture à mme de Sévigné 
est moins marquée que celle qui conduit de celle-ci à certains des 
épistoliers du siècle suivant, comme mlle de Lespinasse, par 
exemple. Il n’en reste pas moins vrai que, lorsque mme de Sévigné 
écrit à son cousin ou à sa fille, elle est encore consciente, quoi 
qu'elle en dise parfois, de cultiver un genre établi, destiné à un 
public restreint sans doute, mais plus large que le ou la destina- 
taire ostensiblement unique de chaque lettre; alors que ce senti- 
ment ne tarde pas à se perdre au xviii° siècle. 

Certes beaucoup des lettres de Voltaire, de Rousseau et de 
Diderot ont-elles été écrites, elles aussi, pour être partagées par 
leurs destinataires avec un cercle plus ou moins étendu. Sans doute 
encore ces écrivains se sont-ils tous les trois préoccupés de la 
survie de certaines de leurs lettres, voire de leur publication éven- 
tuelle. Bien des commentateurs se sont attardés sur ce phénomène, 
parce qu'il est devenu aujourd’hui relativement étranger à nos 
coutumes. Mais ces mêmes commentateurs, en revanche, sou- 
lignent presque tous la présence dans les correspondances de ces 
trois écrivains de cette chose vraiment nouvelle: de véritables 
lettres intimes, destinées aux seules personnes auxquelles elles sont 
adressées. 

Theodore Besterman, par exemple, distingue parmi les lettres 
de Voltaire celles destinées à mme Du Deffand, de celles destinées 
à Argental, Thieriot ou Damilaville qu'il appelle ‘les plus 
intimes’ (p.24). Lester Krakeur, lui, classifiant les lettres de Dide- 
rot, établit les trois catégories suivantes: les ‘lettres de circons- 
tances adressées aux fonctionnaires’; celles ‘destinées à un groupe 
de lecteurs’; enfin les lettres personnelles, celles que Diderot 
envoie à sa famille, à Grimm, à Sophie Volland. Quant à la 


25 p.70. Yves Benot fait remarquer de son côté: ‘pour les lettres à Sophie 
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correspondance de Rousseau, elle suggère, elle aussi, à Michel 
Launay une division tripartite: ‘Il y a au moins trois sortes de 
lettres: celles qui sont indubitablement pour un seul individu, et 
dont il exige qu’elles ne soient montrées à personne; celles qui 
sont pour le grand public, les œuvres destinées d'emblée à Pim- 
pression; mais, entre ces deux sortes de lettres, il existe une foule 
de petits chefs-d’ceuvre, des lettres philosophiques ou politiques 
adressées à un individu, mais destinées à la jouissance et à Pins- 
truction d’un cercle d'amis” (pp.277-278). D’une manière comme 
de l’autre, la présence dans ces trois correspondances — et il ne 
serait pas difficile d'en nommer d’autres au xviri° siècle — de 
lettres authentiquement personnelles est un fait et qui, à lui seul, 
permet de comprendre pourquoi certaines ont été publiées, voire 
retrouvées si tardivement. Il serait même à peine exagéré de dire 
que les vraies, les seules lettres personnelles sont celles qui ne 
nous sont pas parvenues du tout. 

On pourrait discuter à perte de vue sur les traits communs de 
ces trois grands épistoliers du xvin° siècle, et sur ce qui les dis- 
tingue. En fait la comparaison entre les lettres de Voltaire et de 
Rousseau est un exercice qui a ses lettres de noblesse, puisque 
Musset-Pathay s’y livra dès 1824 et Sainte-Beuve un peu plus 
tard®*. Mais ce qui nous intéresse ici, davantage que les résultats 
auxquels pourraient mener des études comparées de ce genre, 
c’est le phénomène culturel et littéraire même qui les justifie et les 


Volland, et la dispute avec Falconet particulier”, Œuvres complètes de 


sur la postérité et même pour les lettres 
à Grimm, Madame d’Epinay, Damila- 
ville, etc. . ., on peut affirmer qu’elles 
avaient déjà leur place prévue dans 
l'édition complète préparée par Dide- 
rot lui-même, et qu’elles doivent être 
considérées comme de véritables 
œuvres, et non comme une correspon- 
dance privée’ (p.99). 

26 Victor Donatien Musset-Pathay, 
“Observations sur les correspondances 
en général et sur celle de Rousseau en 
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rend nécessaires, à savoir que les esprits les plus originaux du 
xvI* siècle ont bel et bien inventé un nouveau mode d'emploi de 
ce très ancien moyen d'expression qu'est la lettre. Au lieu de se 
borner comme leurs prédécesseurs à introduire des variations, 
même subtiles et originales, dans un genre établi, ils furent les 
premiers à rompre avec la tradition et à recourir à la lettre pour 
établir et maintenir des contacts strictement personnels. Du coup 
la lettre cesse d’être un genre et devient ce qu’elle ne pouvait être 
qu’à ce prix: un moyen d’expression privilégié, promis à un avenir 
illimité, parce que, n’ayant aucune forme préétablie, aucun 
modèle absolu, elle est capable de se plier à tous les usages, de 
s’adapter à tous les besoins, de tout exprimer; parce qu’elle est un 
mode libre. 

Jean Starobinski a donné pour titre à son magnifique ouvrage 
sur le xvin® siècle dans la collection ‘Arts-idées-histoire’ L”/n- 
vention de la liberté (1964). Comme il Pindique au début de cet 
ouvrage: ‘une idée de la création se fait jour et s’impose, où 
l'œuvre d'art devient Pacte par excellence de la conscience libre. 
Les poètes, les musiciens, les peintres — transportés par un nou- 
vel esprit, sommés par un nouveau public — deviennent les dépo- 
sitaires élus et parfois les prophètes d’une valeur de liberté par- 
tout ailleurs compromise. D'une certaine façon, ce transfert de 
responsabilité mesure l’échec de la liberté sur les champs de 
bataille de la réalité rugueuse, son repli dans le domaine de l’ima- 
ginaire et de l’intériorité’ (p.13). On s'explique facilement dans 
cette perspective l’impatience instinctive du siècle pour les genres 
établis, même quand il les cultive, le recours, instinctif lui aussi, 
à la polygraphie caractéristique de tous ses grands écrivains, et 
du même coup la valeur quasi unique de ce mode d’expression 
infiniment souple, parce qu’il n’a pas de forme propre, qu'est la 
lettre. Ce n’est pas un hasard si le siècle qui a inventé la liberté, a 
aussi inventé la lettre. 

Comme il se trouve, c’est dans une lettre, une lettre à la prin- 
cesse Dashkoff, que Diderot déclare en 1771: ‘Chaque siècle a son 
esprit qui le caractérise. L’esprit du nôtre semble être celui de la 
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liberté” (éd. Roth, xi.20). Sans doute Diderot songe-t-il ici à la 
liberté politique et à la liberté de pensée, mais ce n’est pas jouer 
sur les mots de dire que celles-ci étaient nécessairement amenées à 
démoder des genres littéraires hérités d’une époque où la liberté 
artistique était limitée par la tutelle des genres fixes et des règles. 
Une pensée libérée des cadres idéologiques traditionnels avait 
besoin d’une forme d’expression libérée, elle aussi, des formes 
littéraires traditionnelles. Toute l’histoire de la littérature fran- 
çaise du xvI® siècle témoigne de la vérité de cet axiome, et, à cet 
égard, l’“invention’ du roman ou de l’autobiographie est parallèle 
à celle de la lettre. Ce n’est donc pas par accident que, dans la lutte 
idéologique, non seulement le roman, mais encore plus la lettre, 
lettre publique, ouverte ou fictive, devient le mode d’expression 
préféré de la pensée engagée: Lettres persanes, Lettres philoso- 
phiques, Lettre sur les aveugles, Lettre à d’ Alembert, et tant 
d’autres encore, présentes à toutes les mémoires. Ce n’est pas non 
plus un hasard si le roman, qui se cherche encore à l’époque, 
recourt si fréquemment à ce seul moment de son histoire à la 
forme épistolaire, celle qu’instinctivement les romanciers d’alors 
estiment la plus souple, la plus libre de toutes les tutelles tradi- 
tionnelles, la plus riche de toutes les virtualités. Enfin ce n’est pas 
par simple coïncidence que tous les écrivains majeurs du siècle 
furent aussi de très grands épistoliers. Faute de cela, il leur aurait 
manqué, semble-t-il, une qualité essentielle pour être les repré- 
sentants attitrés de leur époque. 

Cette époque, le xv111* siècle, Georges Poulet la voit figurée par 
la ligne sinueuse, par le moulinet de Tristram Shandy. Or, quoi- 
qu'il ne le dise pas, cette ligne sinueuse et capricieuse, qui ondoie 
dans toutes les directions sans perdre sa continuité, est celle 
méme de la composition de la lettre familière, qui se crée, impré- 
vue, imprévisible, à mesure qu’elle s'écrit: Le moulinet est une 
représentation de la pensée libre: libre de penser ce qu’elle veut, 
libre de ne plus penser ce qu’elle ne veut plus penser. La ligne 
sinueuse est la ligne qu'invente à mesure l’étre affranchi de Pobli- 
gation de suivre une ligne fixe, l’ètre qui se détourne de la route 
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droite et prend quand il lui plaît les chemins de traverse. La ligne 
de la beauté est donc aussi la ligne de la liberté; en tout cas, de cette 
liberté qui consiste à suivre son caprice, à adopter les itinéraires 
changeants que la fantaisie propose à l'esprit’ #7. Un texte pareil ne 
peut manquer de faire penser aux grandes correspondances du 
siècle, et surtout peut-être à celle du plus digressif des épistoliers, 
de ce Diderot dont Sainte-Beuve disait déjà un siècle plus tôt: ‘Là 
où Diderot réussit tout à fait bien et naivement, c’est quand il ne se 
prépare point, et quand il ne vise à quoi que ce soit, c’est quand sa 
pensée lui échappe, quand l’imprimeur est là qui le presse et qui 
l’attend; ou encore quand le facteur va venir et que lui, il écrit à la 
hâte, sur une table d’auberge, une lettre pour son amie. C’est dans 
sa Correspondance avec cette amie, mlle Volland, c'est dans ses 
Salons écrits pour Grimm, qu’on trouverait ses pages les plus déli- 
cieuses, les franches et promptes esquisses où il revit tout entier”, 

Mais il est encore une autre sorte de liberté née du xvIn® siècle 
qui n’est pas étrangère, elle non plus, à la fortune de la littérature 
épistolaire du temps. Aspect particulier de la liberté de pensée, 
c’est celle qu’on pourrait appeler la liberté de se penser soi-même. 
Antérieure à celle de s'exprimer soi-même, elle en est comme la 
condition. À cet égard, ce n’est pas non plus par hasard que 
Pautobiographie, elle aussi, a sa date de naissance au XVIII" siècle. 
Peut-être est-il bon de rappeler ici que le premier crayon des 
Confessions fut tracé par Rousseau sous la forme épistolaire des 
quatre admirables lettres à Malesherbes de 1762, qui étaient bien, 


27 Les Métamorphoses du cercle té que permet le genre épistolaire’. Ou 
(Paris 1961), p.77. encore Jerome Schwartz, Diderot and 
28 Causeries du lundi (Garnier), Montaigne (Genève 1966), pp.124- 


iii.310-311. La publication originale 
date du 20 janvier 1851. Soit dit en 
passant, on se demande ce que vient 
faire ici ce ‘facteur’ inattendu et ana- 
chronique. Cf. aussi L. G. Krakeur, 
p.89: ‘Diderot est né épistolier parfait: 
tous les défauts qui le génent dans les 
formes fixes disparaissent dans la liber- 


125: ‘The letter is eminently suited to 
capturing the rapidity of thought in 
flight, its informality liberating the 
writer from the labored steps of 
methodical progression, allowing him 
to give free rein to the natural heat of 
his ideas’ 
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elles, des lettres authentiques. Ce ne furent pas les seules de ce 
genre, du reste, même si on laisse de côté la Lettre à Christophe de 
Beaumont destinée à être immédiatement publiée. En effet, 
même après avoir terminé la première partie des Confessions et 
avoir donc mis au point pour la pensée autobiographique une 
forme appropriée, Rousseau retourne d’instinct à la forme épisto- 
laire, lorsqu'il écrit en 1769 à m. de Franquières et en 1770 à m. de 
Saint-Germain des lettres célèbres qui appartiennent à la fois, 
comme celles à Malesherbes, à sa correspondance et à ses œuvres 
autobiographiques. 

Siles Confessions représentent bien, comme l’affirme leur auteur, 
‘une entreprise qui n’eut jamais d'exemple”, c’est en vertu de la 
détermination prise par Rousseau de tout dire, de ne rien cacher. 
N'oublions donc pas qu’il avait d’abord recouru à l’exutoire 
épistolaire pour atteindre, sur une échelle plus réduite, le même 
objectif. Et n’oublions pas non plus que la même idée était venue 
à d’autres parmi les grands épistoliers de son temps, en particulier 
à Diderot, qui faisait remarquer à Sophie dans sa lettre du 14 juil- 
let 1762: ‘Mes lettres sont une histoire assez fidèle de la vie. 
J'exécute sans m’en apercevoir ce que j'ai désiré cent fois. Com- 
ment, ai-je dit, un astronome passe trente ans de sa vie au haut 
d’un observatoire, l’œil appliqué le jour et la nuit à l’extrémité 
d’un télescope pour déterminer le mouvement d’un astre, et 
personne ne s’étudiera soi-même, n’aura le courage de nous tenir 
un registre exact de toutes les pensées de son esprit, de tous les 
mouvements de son cœur, de toutes ses peines, de tous ses 
plaisirs. . .22 

Cette soif de sincérité absolue, méme si elle ne pouvait étre 
vraiment assouvie, exigeait, pour étre simplement éprouvée, une 
libération qui fut, elle aussi, une des réalisations majeures á mettre 
à Pactif du xvii’ siècle. C’est elle qui permet de comprendre à la 
fois pourquoi la littérature épistolaire trouva á cette époque un 


29 éd. Roth, iv.39. Cf. Henri Peyre, 
Literature and sincerity (New Haven 


1963), p.74. 
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terrain si favorable, et pourquoi nous nous découvrons de nos 
jours tant de goût pour cette littérature. Comme l’écrivait en 1932 
l’auteur d’une anthologie épistolaire anglaise: ‘Earlier than the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in addition to the hin- 
drances to good letter-writing due to lack of education, partic- 
ularly among women, there existed a psychological deterrent. 
Men and women had not acquired the habit of talking freely 
about themselves, according to modern standards’ (Irvine, p.11). 

Ce que nous recherchons peut-étre aujourd’hui avec la curio- 
sité la plus assidue dans les lettres des maîtres épistoliers du 
xvi siècle, c'est la révélation qu’elles nous apportent des 
hommes qu’ils furent et des hommes que nous sommes, l’éternel 
comme le passager, ce par quoi ils diffèrent de nous, et ce en quoi 
nous nous retrouvons en eux. Les formes littéraires où ils ont 
innové avec le plus d’originalité, celles qu’ils ont inventées, celles 
qu’ils ont mises au point et même celles où ils ont surtout tátonné, 
sont presque toujours encore celles que nous cultivons et que nous 
aimons: roman, autobiographie, correspondance. Chaque fois 
qu’on nous annonce la mort du roman, un nouveau roman renaît 
des cendres du roman nouveau de la veille. Nos contemporains 
n’ont pas non plus perdu l'habitude d’écrire leurs mémoires — 
tant s’en faut! — ni même celle, contractée après le xviii siècle — 
il ne faut pas rejeter sur lui la responsabilité de tous nos vices — de 
les publier de leur vivant. Si donc les grandes éditions des épis- 
toliers du xvirr° siècle datent de notre temps, ce n’est sans doute 
pas par un simple effet du hasard. Ne faut-il pas penser, au 
contraire, que cette coïncidence révèle une affinité définissable 
d’une époque pour l’autre? Les traits caractéristiques de la pensée 
et de la sensibilité du xviir siècle qui ont amené, dans l’évolution 
du genre épistolaire, ce tournant décisif dont est né son aspect 
moderne, ces traits nous sont évidemment plus sensibles qu’à nos 
prédécesseurs. Est-ce parce que la notion de liberté joue dans 
notre pensée un rôle analogue à celui qu’elle joua dans celle du 
xvirre siècle? Est-ce parce que nous en sommes revenus à une 
conception du phénomène littéraire plus proche de celle du 
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xvi" siècle que ne le furent celles des périodes intermédiaires? 
Voilà au moins deux questions capitales dont on aimerait con- 
naître les réponses. Mais, avant de les trouver, il faudra enfin se 
mettre à l'étude de ces correspondances, connues depuis long- 
temps, mais lues en général avec trop de superficialité. 

Nous espérons bien ne pas nous tromper en pensant que ces 
chefs-d’ceuvre de la littérature épistolaire sont enfin en passe de 
recevoir l'attention critique qu’ils méritent et qu’ils attendent. Les 
éditeurs ont déjà montré le chemin et admirablement accompli 
leur tâche. Le tour des historiens et des critiques est maintenant 
venu. À eux de prendre la relève et d’utiliser les excellents instru- 
ments de travail qui viennent d’être remis entre leurs mains. 
N'est-ce pas là, du reste, la meilleure manière de témoigner leur 
gratitude envers ceux qui les ont si patiemment mis au point? 
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Politics and morals 


in the thought of Montesquieu 


by Paul H. Meyer 


With some simplification of the complex issues involved, it can 
be said that in the history of western thought the work of Mon- 
tesquieu marks the moment when moral philosophy and political 
theory, which had gone their separate ways for a number of cen- 
turies, come together again in the attempt to establish a modus 
vivendi which we are far from having fully achieved even today. 
But at least it is since his time and in some measure due to his 
efforts that we have once more become firmly convinced of the 
necessity for effecting a synthesis. He himself was deeply con- 
scious of the tradition with which he was resuming contact when 
he wrote in one of the unpublished notes that he had assembled 
among the materials for the Esprit des lois: ‘Plutarque a remarqué 
que la philosophie ancienne n’étoit autre chose que la science du 
gouvernement. Les Sept Sages, dit-il, si l’on en excepte un seul, ne 
s’attachèrent qu’à la Politique et à la Morale, et, quoique les Grecs 
se soient attachés, dans la suite, aux sciences de spéculation, on 
voit bien que leur plus haut degré d’estime étoit pour la philoso- 
phie active, et leur vrai culte, pour les gouverneurs des villes et 
leurs législateurs.”* That Montesquieu had been attracted early to 
the formulation of this problem, is borne out by a passage of his 
undated, but certainly youthful Discours sur Cicéron, where he 


1 Œuvres complètes de Montesquieu  Montesquieu’s works taken from this 
(Bibliothèque de la Pléiade, 1949- edition will be indicated in brackets in 
1951), ii.1039. All quotations from the text. 
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says of the latter: “Tantót, formant nos mœurs et nous montrant 

‘étendue de nos devoirs, il nous apprend ce que c’est que lhon- 
néte et ce que c’est que l’utile; ce que nous devons à la société, ce 
que nous devons à nous-mêmes; ce que nous devons faire en 
qualité de pères de famille ou en qualité de citoyens” (1.95). 

The urgency of integrating the moral conscience with the con- 
duct of public affairs emerges even more forcefully from his pro- 
nouncement that ‘un particulier qui craindra les lois qui le mena- 
cent, peut, sans morale et comme malgré lui, être un bon citoyen; 
mais un prince sans morale est toujours un monstre’ (i.1154). 
The latter statement is taken from Mes pensées, the three large 
manuscript notebooks published by Barckhausen only at the 
beginning of this century and which we shall have frequent 
occasion to quote in the present paper’. Some scholars have 
expressed doubts about the validity of granting the same author- 
ity to Montesquieu’s private ruminations as to his published 
works, but an even stronger case may be made for the claim that 
it is precisely here that we find his innermost thoughts regarding 
subjects which a man of his cautious nature was reluctant to 
express publicly in his lifetime. This is particularly true of his two 
major political works, the Considérations sur les causes de la gran- 
deur des Romains et de leur décadence and the Esprit des lois, which 
he hoped, although unsuccessfully, to print with the approval of 
the French censor. We therefore have to look elsewhere for his 
boldest personal views, as we have to look for those of his con- 
temporaries in their anonymous pamphlets or private correspond- 
ence. As it happened, Montesquieu’s temperament was such that 
he did not need the contact with a wider public or the exchange 
of views with intimate friends. Whereas his correspondence 
yields almost nothing beyond data of purely biographical interest, 
it is in his unpublished notebooks that we find some of the most 
challenging thoughts of a man given to forge ahead above all by 
reading and solitary reflection. 


? Pensées et fragments inédits de Quoted from Œuvres complètes men- 
Montesquieu (Bordeaux 1899-1901). tioned in previous note. 
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Many specialists have dealt with Montesquieu’s debt to the 
political thinkers of earlier ages, and it is our purpose here merely 
to stress some important respects in which he broke with the 
preceding tradition in order to pave the way for a new age, the 
Enlightenment, and a new science of society. What had happened 
to the coherent political philosophy of antiquity, to which Mon- 
tesquieu referred in the first passage quoted and of which Aristotle 
had been the greatest exponent, may be summarized by a state- 
ment from J. W. Allen’s History of political thought in the six- 
teenth century (1960): “The typical medieval thinkers lost sight of 
how things were in considering how they should or might be; 
were so anxious to make clear the nature of political obligation 
that they ignored the lack of sanction for existing law; so anxious 
to get clear the nature of law that they took no thought for the 
amendment of laws; they were so anxious to relate the State to 
God's purpose that they forgot the purposes of men” (pp.479- 
480). This highly prescriptive approach to political problems had 
its partisans among certain idealists like Fénelon and the abbé de 
Saint-Pierre, right up to Montesquieu’s own day, but their ten- 
dency to ignore the harsh realities laid them open to the charge of 
being irresponsible and emotional visionaries. Their importance 
was primarily due to the fact that by their eloquent protests they 
first marshaled public opinion against the school of political 
thinkers who had dominated the European scene since the six- 
teenth century. This was the school of Machiavelli, who had 
effected a complete break with theology and set up the state as an 
autonomous body with no obligations to anything outside itself. 
Recent scholarship has described the fluctuations in Montes- 
quieu's own thinking as an evolving relationship to the uncom- 
promising doctrine of the great Florentine’, and it has also been 
pointed out that throughout the later sixteenth and earlier 


3 above all E. Levi-Malvano, Mon- ‘Montesquieu and Machiavelli: a re- 
tesquieu e Machiavelli (Paris 1912), appraisal’, in Comparative literature 
and, most recently, Robert Shackleton, studies (1964), i.1-13. 
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seventeenth century a whole group of writers in France supported 
the growing claims of the monarchy by loudly proclaiming their 
debt to Machiavelli and applying his theories to the immediate 
problems facing their own government. 

However, so far as the relationship between politics and morals 
is concerned, Montesquieu developed his ideas above all with 
reference to a more recent and perhaps equally influential thinker, 
namely Thomas Hobbes. With him he took issue as early as 1721, 
in the famous legend of the troglodytes in the Lettres persanes 
(i.146-153), and Hobbes was again to figure prominently in the 
very first chapters of the Esprit des lois (ii.235)?. The importance 
of his writings as a target for Montesquieu’s attack becomes 
immediately evident when we remember that probably no other 
writer has an equal claim to be considered the philosophical theor- 
ist of absolutism as it emerged on the continent in the course of the 
later seventeenth century and that there was no institution that 
was to be more critically scrutinized by Montesquieu. A German 
writer, Reinhart Koselleck*, in a recent study of the history of 
political ideas during the Enlightenment, has traced the growing 
political consciousness of the middle classes throughout the 
period leading up to the French Revolution. He interprets the 
treatises of Hobbes as above all else a violent protest against the 
pretensions of the various churches which were responsible for 
the horrors and persecutions of the civil wars marking the latter 
part of the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century 
all over Western Europe. The endorsement of the doctrine of 
absolute monarchy was the price that, in the view of Hobbes 
and others, had to be paid for the establishment of the only truce 
that could bring security and, to a limited extent, freedom of 


4see Badreddine Kassem, Déca- 
dence et absolutisme dans l’œuvre de 
Montesquieu (Geneva 1960), pp.32-33. 

5 for a particularly relevant discus- 
sion of this relationship, see A. S. Cri- 
safulli, ‘Montesquieu’s story of the 
troglodytes’, in PMLA (1943), lviii. 
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conscience in the private sphere to the individual. It is perhaps too 
often forgotten that Hobbes used the strongest terms to condemn 
religious persecution and the inquisition into men’s intimate 
thoughts and that his vigorous Erastianism was calculated to 
insure a far greater freedom of conscience for the individual than 
had been granted previously. In return, his doctrine stipulated 
that in the public domain the established powers would hold un- 
challenged sway, to the exclusion not only of sectional theological 
interests, but also of the moral criteria that govern the relation- 
ships of individuals. 

The originality of Koselleck’s thesis rests on his demonstration 
of the subsequent development: as royal absolutism asserted itself 
on the continent and as the threat of religious wars receded, the 
thinkers who moulded the opinion of the educated became in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with the division into an amoral sphere of 
public life, governed by strictly political considerations or raison 
d’ état, and the world of the moral conscience which continued to 
form the main preoccupation of the philosopher, soon to be 
called the philosophe. It was among this group, nurtured by the 
thought of classical antiquity, which had considered the individual 
above all as a social being and a citizen, that a trend developed to 
make increasingly frequent incursions into the public domain 
which Descartes had still declared to be out of bounds for the 
philosopher, but which Locke, whose political writings consti- 
tute a milestone in this evolution, had entered half a century later 
when a very unusual situation arose in England. Characteristic- 
ally, Locke’s entry upon the scene, which confirmed the power of 
public opinion, marked the end of any absolutist pretensions on 
the part of the British monarchy, but the continent remained in 
the grasp of the older doctrine for exactly one century more. 
There the history of political ideas during the following genera- 
tions can be described as a gradual invasion, initially almost un- 
intentional and later shrewdly disguised, of the outwardly still 
sacrosanct area of public affairs. This invasion took the shape of 
seemingly abstract speculations on the part of thinkers who 
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vociferously and in part quite honestly protested that they had no 
desire to tamper with the established order. It was inevitable, 
however, that sooner or later the whole structure, which had been 
furtively undermined in the consciousness of the educated public, 
would have to give way to the new and all-encompassing moral 
postulates. 

In this changing spectrum, the writings of Montesquieu occupy 
acrucialintermediate position, and the famous, although spurious, 
letter? from Helvétius, speaking for a new generation and charg- 
ing his friend with having, in the Esprit des lois, beaten a hasty and 
regrettable retreat from the more advanced position of the Lettres 
persanes, is an excellent case in point. In one of his rare references 
to Montesquieu, who is not studied in the work from which the 
preceding considerations are taken, Koselleck (pp.12-13) quotes 
a highly significant sentence from the Esprit des lois: ‘Dans les 
monarchies, la politique fait faire les grandes choses avec le moins 
de vertu qu’elle peut’ (ii.255), as perfectly characterizing the 
actual practices of the time. He points out that this policy, which 
received its historical justification from the experiences of the age 
of religious wars, was no longer comprehensible to the philo- 
sophes in 1748, as is abundantly demonstrated by Voltaire’s stric- 
tures on the Esprit des lois, particularly his indignation at Mon- 
tesquieu’s suggestion that virtue might not be an essential pre- 
requisite of every form of government. Montesquieu's original- 
ity is due to the fusion in his mind of a double legacy: on one hand, 
a moral philosophy stemming ultimately from the ancient Stoics 
and passed on through the theologians of the middle ages to the 
French moralists of the classical period; on the other, a professedly 
utilitarian political science that accompanied the rise of the nation 
state since the renaissance. More than any other thinker of his 
century, Montesquieu conceived the ambitious if not altogether 


1 Œuvres complètes de Montesquieu, 8 e.g. Commentaire sur l'Esprit des 
ed. André Masson (Paris 1950-1955), lois (M.xxx.426). 
111.1102-1105. 
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realistic notion of blending the two and proposing a formula cal- 
culated to preserve the existing institutions, while restoring to 
humanity the birthright which it had lost in a large part of the 
world, as Voltaire put it (M.xxiv.431). This attempt resulted in the 
recognition that political relations can indeed not altogether be 
governed by the same criteria as those of individuals within a 
community, but that there are definite limits to the autonomy of 
states and that allowances have to be made for the individual's 
obligations to his fellow man and to mankind as a whole. 

One of Montesquieu's most brilliant modern interpreters, 
Friedrich Meinecke, has described this aspect of his writings in the 
following manner: “The spirit of bourgeois Enlightenment flowed 
into the channel formerly excavated by Machiavelli: The notion 
of politics created by him was expanded into the art of the legis- 
lator, embracing all social and human needs insofar as they were 
connected with the State.” Specialists in the field, such as Levi- 
Malvano and Shackleton, have demonstrated in support of the 
present thesis that the influence of the older school of political 
theorists was particularly pronounced in Montesquieu's earliest 
writings like the Dissertation sur la politique des Romains dans la 
religion (1716) and that he gradually moved away from this 
‘machiavellian’ conception as he developed his own mature 
theory. If it is objected that the point made here is invalidated by 
the extreme moralistic tendency of the Lettres persanes, composed 
only a few years after the just mentioned paper, the apparent con- 
tradiction is quickly resolved if we remember that here Montes- 
quieu was following in the footsteps of earlier moralists and that, 
despite the considerable interest of the political ideas scattered 
throughout that literary masterpiece, he was not for a moment 
writing in the capacity of a responsible political theorist. The case 


% in suggesting that Montesquieu’s that, to paraphrase the title of Kosel- 
attempt was not altogether realistic,  leck’s book, criticism would not lead 
we refer to his sanguine belief that the to crisis. 
institutions subjected to the new cri- 10 Die Entstehung des Historismus 
teria could survive this treatment and (Munich &c. 1936), i.139. 
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of the Lettres persanes merely demonstrates that around 1720 the 
two strands of the political scientist who felt irresistibly drawn to 
moral problems, and of the moralist who was increasingly un- 
willing to ignore political and social questions, still functioned as 
separate entities in his mind. They do not blend prior to the 
writings composed a decade or more later, and only by starting 
from the early academic dissertations and to some extentignoring 
the Lettres persanes can we measure the significance of the distance 
covered by the political and social thinker. 

It is a well known fact that Montesquieu made his debut in the 
world of learning by a variety of limited investigations in the 
natural sciences as well asin history, and Sergio Cotta (pp.68-110) 
has outlined how these studies, largely presented to the newly 
founded Académie des sciences of Bordeaux between 1716 and 
1725, helped to provide him with a methodology that could later 
be applied to the social sciences. Like many contemporary men 
of letters, he had been profoundly impressed by the upsurge of 
the natural sciences during; the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the application of a would-be scientific method to 
history is most evident in his earliest performances, which, inci- 
dentally, display a notable lack of psychological insight. In this 
connection it is instructive also to recall the regret voiced in no.97 
of the Lettres persanes that as yet no laws of government had been 
discovered as scientific and immutable as those prevailing in the 
natural universe (i.274-275). Since the passage refers to Cartesian 
physics, we may interpret it as a vague craving on the part of the 
author to become himself the Descartes of the political world. 
Some years later, as his insight into human affairs deepens, we 
find an analogy with astronomy at the basis of his view of man as 
a being surrounded by a number of ever larger concentric circles, 
his family, his community, his nation, and ultimately mankind, 
to each of which he has a relationship that must enter into our 
calculations. This notion is first expressed in the largely lost 
Traité des devoirs (1725; i.1140-1142) and again in 1733 in the 
equally unpublished Réflexions sur la monarchie universelle, where 
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it leads Cotta (pp.289-290) to observe that even as Montesquieu's 
analysis rises to a philosophical level, it never severs its links with 
the scientific ground in which it has sunk its roots. The fact is 
particularly noteworthy because we can here see his early pre- 
occupations forming the basis of a cosmopolitanism of which 
more will have to be said. 

While pursuing experiments that are of more than passing 
interest only because the method employed could later be adapted 
to other fields, Montesquieu also read widely in all the ancient and 
modern writers available to him in the fields of law, history, and 
political science. The first published product of this comprehen- 
sive research were the Considérations of 1734, an attempt to dis- 
cover the general, scientifically demonstrable laws operating with- 
in the limited framework of Roman history. Drawing heavily 
uponancient and Italian historians, he here found a perfect oppor- 
tunity to discuss political problems in scientific terms. Since he 
was particularly indebted to the Discorsi sopra la Prima deca di 
T. Livio of Machiavelli, whom he incidentally never mentions in 
the work, we are not surprised that it should contain numerous 
rather cold-blooded reflections on the most effective way of 
making conquests (Meinecke, 1.134). 

Scientific preoccupations remained an important part of Mon- 
tesquieu’s approach to the end, and professor Brethe de La 
Gressaye, in his critical edition of the Esprit des lois, notes that 
Locke, whose political writings surely exerted an influence on the 
treatise, is never actually quoted, probably because Montesquieu 
was trying to establish a claim for the transfer of the methods of 
natural science rather than for the application of the principles of 
philosophy to the field of his vast investigation". Nevertheless, 


11 ‘Il a traité des lois comme des faits sociaux par rapport à d'autres 
choses, il a, le premier, essayé de faire, faits, d’en dégager les facteurs cons- 
une histoire naturelle des lois, il a tants, les lois au sens scientifique’ 
découvert, en l’appliquant aux lois, la (Montesquieu, De Pesprit des lois 
‘sociologie’ moderne, science positive (Paris 1950-1961), vol.i, p.xcv). 
qui essaie de déterminer les causes des 
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this methodology was likely to prove refractory unless it was 
possible to discover ground that was common to both political 
theory and natural science, and this common ground Montes- 
quieu, following here perhaps more in the footsteps of Hobbes 
than he cared to admit, found in the field of psychology. Professor 
Crocker quotes several instances from the Esprit des lois to illus- 
trate how he ‘envisaged the manipulation of individuals in a State 
through a deliberate use, by the government, of the drives for 
esteem, reputation and public distinction””. This approach led 
him to conclude, not only in his published analysis of monar- 
chical government, but also in the autobiographical fragments 
composed for his immediate family, that any drive, such as ambi- 
tion, that can be rendered useful to society, has its proper function 
in the life of the community, and the comparison which he used 
to make his point was taken from Newtonian mechanics (i.993)”. 

As an equivalent of the natural scientist's laboratory, the stu- 
dent of social phenomena has a vast amount of material in the 
annals of history, not indeed for experimentation, but at least for 
observation. The attempt to find a pragmatic basis for the general 
laws to be established explains more than anything else Montes- 
quieu’s predilection for the facts and, alas, also the legends of 
history, a predilection dating back to his school days. What was 
to distinguish him particularly from some of his greatest contem- 
poraries, like Voltaire and Hume, who were equally attracted to 
that field, was, in the words of Meinecke, ‘the empirical sense for 


12 An Age of crisis (Baltimore 1959), 
p.302. 

18 in his other volume on the moral 
thought of eighteenth-century France, 
Crocker appropriately underlines the 
revolutionary emphasis placed on the 
physical mechanisms of habituation in 
as early a text as the ms notes collected 
for the lost Traité des devoirs (1725): 
‘We all have machines which submit 
us eternally to the laws of habit. Our 
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the multiplicity of human affairs and their innumerable special 
derivations’ (i.153). As he widened the scope of his investigation 
to embrace ever more facets of a nation’s existence, he required an 
increasing number of data, and the search for these was probably 
one of the major purposes of his extended European travels from 
1728 to 1731. Werner Stark, a recent student of his social thought, 
has tried to show that the definition of the three basic forms of 
government and their respective mainsprings was arrived at 
inductively, through the study of actual phenomena, be it in the 
accounts of historians or travellers, or through observation. He 
calls the Esprit ‘a book of description, not of reasoning, an appli- 
cation of the Baconian method rather than the method of Des- 
cartes’ # and adduces proof to the effect that to Montesquieu the 
terms scientific and empirical were virtually synonymous. 

This approach is at the root of the so-called “historicism” that 
constitutes according to Meinecke one of Montesquieu's greatest 
claims to originality. In the sense applied to him here, it denotes a 
belief in the uniqueness and individuality of each phenomenon 
studied and the attempt to explain it by its particular situation in 
place and time. Historical phenomena must therefore be analyzed 
without recourse to gratuitous value judgments which reflect 
the student's own background. Such a view emerges clearly from 
the preface of the Esprit des lois: ‘Quand j'ai été rappelé à Panti- 
quité, j'ai cherché à en prendre l’esprit, pour ne pas regarder 
comme semblables des cas réellement différents; et ne pas man- 
quer les différences de ceux qui paroissent semblables’ (ii.229), 
and Montesquieu again draws our attention to the same matter 
towards the end of the work: “Transporter dans les siècles reculés 
toutes les idées du siècle où l’on vit, c’est des sources de l’erreur 
celle qui est la plus féconde’ (ii.902). This view naturally results 
in a strong emphasis on relativity, and for the legislator it will no 


14 Montesquieu, pioneer of the socio- ever, the writer carefully qualifies the 
logy of knowledge (Toronto 1961), application of this method in Montes- 
pp.5-6. In the following pages, how- quieu’s actual practice. 
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longer be a matter of giving preference to one form of govern- 
ment over another as much as of exhorting every people to make 
the most of its own circumstances and institutions. On the other 
hand, if the historian must refrain from allowing his preconceived 
notions to cloud his judgment of the facts, the moralist has by 
no means renounced his claim, and Montesquieu merely urges 
him to take into account the traits that characterize an entire 
society before passing judgment on an individual: st Louis must 
not be condemned for his religious narrowmindedness and 
crusading zeal, but respected for his lofty conception of his royal 
duties: ‘Je ne juge jamais des hommes par ce qu’ils ont fait ou ce 
qu’ils n’ont pas fait à cause des préjugés de leur siècle. La plupart 
des grands hommes y ont été soumis. Le mal est lorsqu'ils y ont 
ajouté du leur” (1.997). 

This principle of relativity had, of course, played an important 
part in his thinking at all times, and in the Lettres persanes it 
forms the very basis of the attempt to compare two different 
types of government and to explain them as resulting from 
distinct sets of circumstances and constituting only one aspect of 
two entire civilizations. Awareness of the need for these differ- 
ences, however, does not rule out value judgments, and recent 
scholarship has demonstrated that the picture of life in the 
seraglio, far from being a mere hors d'œuvre added to satisfy the 
palate of a frivolous public, is essential for presenting a certain 
form of government in the proper perspective and leading ulti- 
mately to its condemnation". Thus the relativistic strain in Mon- 
tesquieu’s thought does not lead to universal scepticism, as it 
would have to do if carried to its ultimate conclusion, but we 
should stress the significance of an approach tending to condone 
most forms of government providing they do not by definition 


15 e.g. Esprit des lois, xxx1.xvi: ‘Il auroit plus d’histoire’ (ii.965). 
est admirable de voir un historien 16 see Roger Laufer, Style rococo, 
juger de ce que les hommes ont fait, style des ‘lumières’ (Paris 1963), 
par ce qu’ils auroient dû faire! Avec  pp.51-72. 
cette manière de raisonner, il n’y 
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make light of the most fundamental human rights. The point is 
particularly worth making in an age where we are only just 
emerging from a half-century during which just about every 
great nation felt morally justified in trying to impose its own 
political constitution upon the remainder of the world. In fact, 
Montesquieu is not denying the reality of ethical concepts, but 
only pointing out that man in history is limited by the framework 
within which he functions and that within a given situation our 
judgment has to take the existing relationships into account. 
This, however, does not exclude the possibility of expanding the 
horizon in the future until we reach a situation more closely 
approximating absolute ethical standards, as long as we make all 
due allowances for the shortcomings of human nature”. 

Stark has pointed out that in Montesquieu’s writings, ‘passages 
of relativistic import greatly predominate over those conceived 
in the spirit of absolutism’ (p.183), in proportion as the author 
matures and that this general trend is inclined to make him in- 
creasingly respectful of tradition, regardless ofthe intrinsic merits 
of the latter. However, such a thesis can only be defended if the 
purely literary work of the youthful moralist is granted the same 
authority as his later political writings. If, on the other hand, we 
accept the theory so well documented by Cotta that the relati- 
vistic treatment of social problems had its origins in the academic 
memoirs and addresses of the early period, then we find that the 
additional ingredient that went into the great studies of Montes- 
quieu’s later years was precisely a measure of that ‘absolutist’ or 
rationalistic philosophy which he had at first tried to exclude from 
his political thought. It is in this context that we should recall the 
influence on him of the ancient thinkers, in whose writings he 
found the fixed standards no longer yielded by the scientific and 
historical approach. In an unfortunately undated passage of Mes 
pensées he wrote: ‘Il faut réfléchir sur la Politique d’ Aristote et sur 


17 see Bernard Groethuysen, Philo- cédé de Montesquieu (Paris 1956), 
sophie de la Révolution française, pré-  pp.43 ff.; and Stark, pp.203-204. 
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les deux Républiques de Platon, si l’on veut avoir une juste idée 
des lois et des mœurs des Grecs. Les chercher dans leurs historiens, 
c’est comme si nous voulions trouver les nôtres en lisant les 
guerres de Louis xiv’ (i.1341). In these writings he evidently 
hoped to find guideposts to direct him through the maze of fleet- 
ing phenomena and to discover a substratum which, due allow- 
ance having been made for national dissimilarities, was still 
susceptible to the application of universal criteria. Insofar as we 
can speak of a ‘rationalism’ of Montesquieu, it is not so much a 
belief in the rationality of men generally—mere observation 
shows every kind of monstrous practice to have prevailed at some 
time and among some nations—as a conviction that reason does 
offer the legislator or ruler means by which to counteract or, 
preferably, to direct those irrational drives that he has to take into 
account. Rationality becomes the ideal that characterizes the 
creator and that would motivate men in their perfect state, but 
that is to be found only in a very diluted form among those with 
whom the legislator is concerned. Even so, it is the only possible 
basis on which a moral code can be built, and it is precisely in 
describing one of the more bizarre practices, the judicial combat 
prevalent in the Middle Ages, that Montesquieu states in the 
Esprit des lois: ‘Les hommes, dans le fond raisonnables, mettent 
sous des règles leurs préjugés mêmes’ (ii.823). The great novelty 
here is the manner in which the rationalistic elements that had 
always held sway in the writings of the moralist are now inte- 
grated with the empirical reality of different historical situations. 
When we recall Descartes’s refusal to apply his method to the 
domain that the governments of his day had reserved for them- 
selves, Montesquieu's growing faith in the relevance of moral 
criteria to the facts of political life is particularly striking. What 
distinguishes him equally from preceding philosophers and from 
the later philosophes, is his conviction that existing regimes and 
institutions must, on the one hand, be willing to submit to a 
critical examination, and that, on the other, this examination must 
not be pushed to destructive lengths. 
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When Montesquieu entered the political arena with his writings, 
he found himself confronted with governments that were, by and 
large, not in the habit of questioning the validity of their practices. 
The spokesmen of absolutism had done their job thoroughly, and 
only theologians, such as Bossuet, had availed themselves from 
time to time of their privilege of reminding rulers of the require- 
ments which alone justified their exalted position. By hinting in 
his published writings, e.g. the legend of the troglodytes, and 
stating more explicitly in his unpublished Pensées, that the exist- 
ence of society had preceded the establishment of governments, 
Montesquieu severed the identification of the prince with the 
state, which had been taken for granted. Where his predecessors 
had visualized a supreme power transcending the commonwealth 
and controlling it from above, his own basic postulate became the 
welfare of the community, to which the organization of the state 
was henceforth subordinated, and the happiness of the subjects 
was for him no longer one of a number of aims, but the very 
raison d’être of government (see Cotta, pp.217-218). In attempt- 
ing to reconcile the monarchical principle with the general 
thinking of the Enlightenment, Montesquieu’s problem was to 
discover a valid intellectual basis for the conduct of princes with- 
in the framework of his own political philosophy, something 
more than the sentimental appeals addressed to rulers by men like 
Fénelon and the abbé de Saint-Pierre. 

We find him preoccupied with this question for the first time in 
the extant portion of the Traité des devoirs of 1725. It is signi- 
ficantly entitled ‘De la politique’, and the term is used here and 
elsewhere in his writings almost invariably with an unfavourable 
connotation. As is usual, his meaning comes out most clearly 
when he passes to a concrete historical example, Philip 11 of 
Spain, who possessed the dubious talent involved to a high 
degree: ‘Il avoit de la lenteur, et non pas de la prudence; le masque 
de la politique, et non pas la science des événements; l’apparence 
de la sagesse même, avec un esprit faux, qui infecta tous ses 
conseils” (i.521). The Traité des devoirs is largely designed to 
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demonstrate that the practitioners of the politique de cabinet fail 
to understand the psychology of those whom they are trying to 
deceive, by believing them to be as devious as themselves, with 
the result that their own reputation for trickery undermines their 
effectiveness as statesmen. Montesquieu shows his hand by admit- 
ting that appeals to morals, reason, and justice, however eloquent, 
will prove of no avail, unless the utter uselessness of the conduct 
impugned can be demonstrated. He recognizes a fundamental 
difference in the conduct of private and of public affairs, in that 
the former is subject to sanctions, whereas the latter can be en- 
couraged, although not enforced, only by an appeal to self- 
interest. The same point, with special reference to international 
relations, is made many years later in the Esprit des lois, where a 
new basis for the observance of treaties is established: since rulers 
in their relations with each other are limited by their own strength 
rather than by a law superior to them, they can have no recourse 
against the necessity to bow to superior force: ‘De là il suit que 
les traités qu’ils ont faits par force sont aussi obligatoires que ceux 
qu’ils auroient faits de bon gré” (ii.773). The question arises how 
Montesquieu would reply to the argument that, if a prince has, 
by a change in his fortunes, become powerful enough to revoke 
an unfavourable treaty which he had been forced to sign earlier, 
he is perfectly free to do so. There can be no doubt regarding 
Montesquieu’s reaction to such a contingency, one that is still 
highly pertinent to modern politics, and the answer is provided in 
the materials ultimately discarded from his work: ‘Il y a une raison 
particulière pour que les Princes gardent leur parole: c’est que 
leurs traités n’étant soumis à la force d’aucune puissance civile, ils 
ne sont pas plus forts que leur parole. Ainsi un prince qui ne tient 
point sa parole déclare qu’il renonce au commerce des conven- 
tions; ce qui est pourtant le seul lien par lequel il tient avec les 
hommes” (ii.1016). This is the political justification forthe strictly 
moral position he had taken in the earlier work when he had con- 
demned Francis 1 for having refused after his liberation to ratify 
the treaty of Madrid, signed when he was the prisoner of Charles v 
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and ceding to the latter the duchy of Burgundy (i.119). Still, it is 
hard to escape the impression that, while Montesquieu has left no 
doubts about his feelings, it is not quite easy for him to present a 
cogent argument to justify them within the context of the political 
realities which his premises compelled him to respect. 

We shall have repeated occasion to comment on the special 
position that Montesquieu occupies at the crossroads between two 
centuries of political theory ultimately inspired by Machiavelli 
and the ever more pressing claims ofthe new philosophy. Nothing 
is more revealing in this respect than the shift in the meaning of 
the term politique that has taken place within the period of a 
century and a half ending with our thinker: During the religious 
wars, it had designated the party of Catholic moderates who had 
placed the welfare of the State above the conflicting demands of 
the two religious parties. By Montesquieu it is, as we have seen, 
used to describe the unscrupulous and devious acts of rulers that 
offend the moral conscience. What both usages have in common 
is, of course, the insistence on the overriding claims of efficient 
government, but, whereas these had previously been asserted 
defensively against the encroachments of religious fanaticism, 
they now became, from the point of view of the Enlightenment, 
an intolerable negation of the rights of mankind. Still, Montes- 
quieu himself, while severely condemning ‘politics’ in the by then 
accepted sense, was representative of a slightly older generation 
by his profound respect for what he regarded as the facts of 
history. His willingness to bow to the reality confronting govern- 
ments made him anxious to establish a dividing line between their 
justified claims and the moral imperatives of the new philosophy, 
and as a result he was prepared to go much further in chalking out 
an autonomous sphere for political considerations than most of 
his critics have been willing to condone, providing that this 
seemed to him warranted by past experience. Thus liberals will 
always quarrel with his defense oflaws directed against individuals 
such as the Athenian ostracism and the British bills of attainder. 
He defends his position by pointing out that in certain exceptional 
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circumstances it may be necessary to violate the rights of the 
individual in order to safeguard permanently those of an entire 
community, but what really justifies such laws in his eyes is that 
they have existed among free nations (ii.448-449). He never 
denied that the standards advocated by him for the legislator were 
not absolute, and it is therefore not astonishing that, in an age 
which set high store by the increase of population, he should 
distinctly favour marriage laws that we moderns would 
regard as an intolerable invasion of privacy: He deplored the 
fact that the emperor Justinian had liberalized the stringent 
laws of ancient Rome which prohibited marriages not likely 
to be blessed with offspring (ii.703), and if he severely con- 
demned sexual laxity, it was above all because it discouraged 
matrimony. 

The bearing which political considerations are prone to have 
on Montesquieu’s judgment of individual conduct is illustrated 
even more conspicuously by a passage in Mes pensées where an 
act of justice is questioned because it did not take into account 
the realities of the situation: Towards the end of the French 
religious wars, the duc de Mayenne, leader of the faltering Catho- 
lic party, executed some of his most fanatical followers for the 
murder of several magistrates known to be moderates and 
appeasers (i.1110). Montesquieu leaves it to the reader to draw 
his own conclusions, but it is evident that he is aware of the 
existence of a genuine dilemma. Perhaps this is brought out most 
sharply in his historical masterpiece, the Considérations, which 
abounds in modern parallels, e.g. between the Roman policy of 
‘divide and conquer’ and Louis x1v’s lack of political acumen in 
inadequately supporting the exiled James 11 after the Irish land- 
ing of 1690: ‘Si un grand prince, qui a régné de nos jours, avoit 
suivi ces maximes, lorsqu'il vit un de ses voisins détróné, il 
auroit employé de plus grandes forces pour le soutenir, et le 
borner dans l’île qui lui resta fidèle. En divisant la seule puissance 
qui put s’opposer à ses desseins, il auroit tiré d'immenses avan- 
tages du malheur même de son allié’ (ii.104). Montesquieu is not 
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invariably opposed to political astuteness in spite of its moral 
implications. 

Altogether there is an important connexion between his think- 
ing on the subject of Rome and of the reign of Louis x1v, both of 
which particularly interested him as a historian. In the former 
instance, he had to show the heights to which a singularly un- 
scrupulous and brutal foreign policy, if pursued consistently, 
could carry a people, while in the latter case the demonstrated 
consequences, such as the state ofimpoverishment and decadence 
in which France found herself at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, called for a halt to continued warfare and conquest. Why 
had Louis x1v failed where Rome had been for a long time out- 
standingly successful? This was a problem that Montesquieu had 
already been obliged to face when composing the Lettres persanes, 
and it was again on his mind when he wrote the unpublished 
Réflexions sur la monarchie universelle simultaneously with the 
Considérations. Finally, although for reasons of prudence it was 
rarely spelled out, it was to loom large in the Esprit des lois, and 
it led Montesquieu to suggest that a variety of economic, moral, 
climatic, and political factors made a repetition of the Roman 
experience impossible as well as undesirable. The main phases of 
his thinking on the subject are highly characteristic: Whereas 
the moralist of the early work was primarily concerned with what 
he regarded as the corruption of the stamina of the French people, 
the mature political thinker increasingly placed the emphasis on 
the lack of wisdom that dictated many of the king’s measures, 
giving us to understand that most of his morally reprehensible 
acts had the even graver defect of being unpolitic. This emerges 
most clearly from the unpublished notes of Mes Pensées: ‘Louis 
ne travailloit qu’à réveiller contre lui la jalousie de Europe. Il 
sembloit avoir formé le projet de l’inquiéter plutòt que de la 
conquérir. Le génie d’un grand politique cherche à établir la 
puissance avant de la faire sentir; le génie de Louis étoit de la faire 
sentir avant de lavoir établie” (i.1121). Criticism of Louis XIV is 
diffused throughout the Esprit des lois in the shape ofinnumerable 
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reflections on the monarchical system and in particular on 
the possible sources of its corruption, a point which has been 
made by professor Cobban: ‘We might almost say that the shadow 
of Louis x1v dominates his thought on politics. Like all important 
works of political theory, De l’esprit des lois does not consist of 
mere academic musings; it is an attempt to change the conditions 
and ends of political action. It is inspired by a burning hatred of 
the system of Louis xIv, and by extension of all arbitrary 
government. ’!8 

Initially it had been primarily the impressions gained during his 
own youth that had crystallized with Montesquieu into a fusion 
of liberalism with conservatism that was by no means unique 
among the aristocrats of his generation. If the movement of the 
Enlightenment in the political sphere was hastened by Louis x1v°s 
abuse of the royal prerogative, the reaction of Montesquieu, no 
less than that of Fénelon, Boulainvilliers, and Saint-Simon, was 
necessarily conditioned by his own social background and the 
conviction that at some earlier date, before the French monarchy 
had degenerated into absolutism, there could be found a status 
that was worth restoring. Thus his conservatism isa vital counter- 
part of his liberalism, a circumstance that clearly sets him apart 
from the philosophes immediately following him, whose middle- 
class background ruled out with few exceptions such a combina- 
tion. 

This conservatism is theoretically based on the thesis of the 
danger of degeneration inherent in all forms of government and 
the concomitant belief that the damage can best be remedied by 
returning to the earlier more wholesome state. Referring to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans in Mes pensées, he nostalgically 
remarks that ‘il semble que, depuis que ces deux grands peuples 
ne sont plus, les hommes se sont raccourcis d’une coudée’ (i.1127). 
Naturally his enthusiasm for antiquity, a taste inculcated as part 


18 In search of humanity: the rôle of 
the Enlightenment in modern history 
(London 1960), p.101. 
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of a humanistic education ever since the renaissance, was bound 
to reinforce this bias. Book v, chapter vii of the Esprit des lois, 
which deals specifically with the conservation of democratic prin- 
ciples, but is equally valid for the other forms of government 
which Montesquieu found worth perpetuating, is an excellent 
example of this sentimental conservatism by its plea for a return 
to ancient ways and institutions. In an otherwise rather severe 
and even unfair discussion of this work, a German scholar, 
Walter Struck, pointed out that the greatest virtue of any form of 
government, according to Montesquieu, is its ability to retain its 
original shape and that all laws must be brought in line with this 
purpose’. The most powerful force tending to perpetuate the 
status quo is the esprit général, and no ruler, however autocratic, 
can afford to tamper with it with impunity. Montesquieu had 
attempted to define this concept throughout a number of earlier 
writings? before it found its fullest expression in book x1x of the 
Esprit des lois, but by his overemphasis on its essentially conser- 
vative function he showed a disconcerting lack of the sense of 
perspective that was so spectacularly evident in his treatment of 
climatic and other geographical factors. C. E. Vaughan” has 
attributed to this defect the tendency to give qualified support to 
such institutions as the farming out of taxes and the venality of 
offices which had been acceptable to the ‘spirit’ of former ages, 
but had surely outlived their usefulness in his own day. Vaughan 
charges him in this connection with an imperfect grasp of the idea 
of progress and traces the political thinker's attachment to the 
established order back to the scientist's fascination with laws of 
nature that were in the early eighteenth century conceived of as 
mechanical rather than biological, giving as a result inadequate 


19 Montesquieu als Politiker (Berlin in 1948’, French Studies (1949), 
1933), p.125. Struck quotes numerous iii.318-319. 
passages in support of his thesis. 21 Studies in the history of political 
20 for its genesis and development, philosophy before and after Rousseau 
see Robert Shackleton, ‘Montesquieu (New York 1960), i.290-291. 
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scope to the spontaneity of human agents that was likely to 
ensure a continuing evolution. 

Whatever may have been the principal reasons that checked the 
growth of Montesquieu’s intrinsically liberal convictions, there 
can be no doubt that in due course he came to identify liberty more 
with the security arising from moderate and lawful government 
than with free institutions, unless such institutions were already 
established. This attitude was reinforced by a placid temperament, 
which he describes as follows in one of his autobiographical 
reflections: ‘Je suis un bon citoyen; mais, dans quelque pays que je 
fusse né, je l’aurois été tout de méme. Je suis un bon citoyen, 
parce que j'ai toujours été content de l’état où je suis; que j'ai 
toujours approuvé ma fortune, et que je n’ai jamais rougi d’elle, 
ni envié celle des autres. Je suis un bon citoyen, parce que j’aime 
le gouvernement où je suis né, sans le craindre, et que je n’en 
attends d’autres faveurs que ce bien infini que je partage avec tous 
mes compatriotes’ (1.982). 

Beside this congenital conservatism, Montesquieu’s liberalism 
appears to the modern reader rather pale. In his earlier writings, 
including the first books of the Esprit des lois, it took the shape of 
a somewhat bookish admiration for the republics of antiquity. 
Later, when the experience with modern statecraft gathered 
during his travels inspired him with a growing respect for exist- 
ing institutions, he came to conceive of liberty as an ingredient of 
every lawful form of government. It was the latter which deter- 
mined the precise degree of freedom that could properly be 
granted to the citizen, and, far from proposing the British consti- 
tution as a model to his own countrymen, he pointed out that 
even in a monarchy like France, some earlier kings had shown the 
necessary solicitude for the welfare of their subjects. Since this 
was the natural framework within which the French esprit général 
had found expression for centuries, everything should be done 
to strengthen the existing safeguards. It is the plea for moderation 
and the distaste for violence of any kind that constitute the out- 
standing traits of the later books of the Esprit des lois: ‘La démo- 
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cratie et l’aristocratie ne sont point des Etats libres par leur nature. 
La liberté politique ne se trouve que dans les gouvernements 
modérés’ (ii.395), and even more emphatically: ‘Je le dis, et il me 
semble que je m'ai fait cet ouvrage que pour le prouver: l'esprit de 
modération doit être celui du législateur; le bien politique, comme 
le bien moral, se trouve toujours entre deux limites” (11.865). 
This plea for moderation in government is coupled with an 
altogether new way of envisaging the function of the legislator: 
Laws are not primarily introduced to strengthen the hand and 
efficiency of government, but to preserve the rights of the subjects 
and to safeguard all they hold dear. The key to the relationship 
between laws and liberty is found in book xxv1 of the Esprit des 
lois, and in chapter xv Montesquieu draws an all-important dis- 
tinction between the political laws that establish the relationship 
between the state and individuals and the civil laws that constitute 
the link among the latter*. Although the chapter deals primarily 
with property rights as not being subject to the discretionary 
power of the government, the whole trend of Montesquieu's 
argument indicates a desire to give the greatest possible scope to 
the type of law that knows no distinction of persons and does not 
accord the prince himself any privileged position: “La liberté 
consiste principalement à ne pouvoir être forcé à faire une chose 
que la loi n’ordonne pas; et on n'est dans cet état que parce qu’on 
est gouverné par des lois civiles: nous sommes donc libres, parce 
que nous vivons sous des lois civiles’ (ii.772). In return for his 
obedience to the state, the subject is entitled to a treatment that 
protects his rights, not only in his dealings with others, but with 
the state itself. Naturally these rights may only be asserted insofar 
as they do not conflict with the analogous rights of others or with 
the public safety, and since it is human nature to ignore whatever 
presents an obstacle to the gratification of selfish passions, the 


2 in a passage originally destined for les lois civiles ont avec les lois poli- 
vi.xv, Montesquieu had already writ- tiques: chose que je ne sache pas que 
ten: “J'ai du plaisir quand je trouve personne ait faite avant moi’ (ii.997). 
l’occasion de faire voir le rapport que 
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egislator has a special function to perform in striking an equal 
balance between the rights of all. As professor Starobinski has 
phrased it: ‘Le législateur sera celui qui, connaissant le plan de la 
“Raison primitive”, fera retrouver, de gré ou de force, l’ordre 
raisonnable. . . . Le code des lois positives, formulées par le législa- 
teur, ramènera l’homme sous l’autorité des lois éternelles inscrites 
dans la nature des choses.” This primitive reason which is the 
source of the legislator’s inspiration, is not a transcendental force, 
but the all-important esprit général of the nation involved. In spite 
of its numerous pragmatic ingredients, which vary from one 
country to another and cannot fail to produce different sets of laws, 
it remains, according to one of Montesquieu's most cherished 
convictions, a remote reflection of ‘primitive reason”. 

If the laws and institutions which he found to be in existence had 
any kind of a ‘reasonable’ origin, then it was clear that they had to 
be morally justifiable too, and the attempt to interpret them in this 
light is evident in all his writings. It emerges from his opposition 
to the cynical philosophy of Hobbes as early as no.83 of the 
Lettres persanes; from the summary of the lost ‘Traité des devoirs’, 
where he tried to show ‘que la Justice n’est pas dépendante des lois 
humaines, qu'elle est fondée sur Pexistence et la sociabilité des 
êtres raisonnables, et non pas sur des dispositions ou volontés 
particulières de ces êtres’ (i.109); and once more from Mes 
pensées, where he stated more laconically: “Une chose n'est pas 
juste parce qu’elle est loi; mais elle doit être loi parce qu'elle est 
juste’ (i.1458). Unlike professor Crocker (Nature and culture, 
p.190), I do not see any real contradiction between such state- 
ments and others where Montesquieu affirms the sacredness of 
established laws and the citizen’s duty to obey them, regardless of 
his individual judgment (e.g. Lettres persanes, no.129). He ob- 
viously believed that there always was a link between justice and 
law, and, what is more important, that justice is the source of law 


23 Montesquieu par lui-méme (Paris 
1953), P-73- 
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and not its offspring. In establishing this principle as a basis for 
the political order, he removed a crucial pillar from the edifice 
erected by the theorists of absolutism and paved the way for the 
consequences to be drawn by more radical minds later in the 
century. 

There is a passage in the notes originally destined for the Esprit 
des lois that expresses, not only the author’s belief in the relevance 
of moral criteria to the political sphere, but also his conception of 
their function in his own work: ‘Ce livre n’étant fait pour aucun 
Etat, aucun Etat ne peut s’en plaindre. Il est fait pour tous les 
hommes. On n’a jamais oui dire qu’on se soit offensé d’un traité 
de Morale. On sait bien qu’à la Chine il y eut quelques empereurs 
qui voulurent faire brûler les livres de Philosophie et des Rites, 
solennellement proscrits. Ils furent plus solennellement rétablis: 
l'Etat en avoit plus de besoin qu’aucun particulier que ce fut’ 
(ii.1038). Thus an autonomous sphere of morals is for Montes- 
quieu indispensable to the very existence of a healthy state. It 
provides constructive criticism in the most literal sense and is, in 
his view, anything but an instrument designed to undermine the 
established order; on the contrary, the moral philosopher assumes 
the task of aiding and advising the legislator: ‘C’est dans un siècle 
de lumières que les hommes d’Etat acquièrent le grand talent de 
faire à propos les choses bonnes. Tout le monde peut chercher à 
jeter quelques traits de cette lumière, sans avoir Porgueil de 
devenir réformateur (ii.1039). 

As early as 1721, he had made it clear in the story of the troglo- 
dytes that no society could long survive on the basis of Hobbes’s 
principles, and Cotta (pp-157-158), quoting amply from De cive, 
has shown that the latter had considered the theory that the indi- 
vidual has a right to pass moral judgment on political acts to be 
the very root of all seditious doctrines, whereas Montesquieu, 
upholding the identity of god and justice, launched an unequi- 
vocal appeal to the critical forum of the individual conscience in 
that very sphere from which the theorists of absolutism had 
excluded it. In so doing, however, he never failed to take into 
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account an existing situation: political bodies, just as individuals, 
have their peculiar weaknesses, and if we do not wish to destroy 
them, some realistic compromise must be found. This is the gist 
of the numerous discussions of ‘virtue’ and ‘honour’ in the Esprit 
des lois and of all the subtle distinctions that were resented equally 
by theologians and philosophes. Montesquieu’s lifelong infatua- 
tion with the stoic tradition of antiquity made him consider 
republican government closest to the moral ideal and therefore 
least in need of compromise although the distinction between 
political and moral virtue indicates that even here he felt the need 
for some paring down of absolute standards*. On the other hand, 
it is equally evident that he regarded only unmitigated despotism 
as incompatible with the application of any moral standards and 
therefore as doomed from the start. If a despotic government did 
survive, contrary to this prognosis, then it had to be shown that 
there were forces at work that prevented it from being entirely 
what it appeared to be. It is today a commonplace to assert that 
no government, however totalitarian, can maintain itself pri- 
marily by inspiring fear and that every regime since the beginning 
of time has had to win the support of public opinion, if necessary, 
by misguiding it. Montesquieu is justified in maintaining that the 
despotic form of government, as he defines it, is a corruption by 
definition and therefore not viable; his mistake stems from his 
refusal to study it dispassionately and to realize that his formula 
was not altogether applicable. 

It is particularly interesting to examine to what extent he 
regarded compromise or, if we prefer, the dilution of absolute 
standards, as necessary ina monarchy because here he is obviously 
compelled to face the realities of his day and country in their most 
concrete and therefore most embarrassing form. Fully aware in 
this instance that no statesman could with impunity consistently 


24 T do not believe that this distinc- 
tion was solely a precaution to ward 
off ecclesiastical censure. 
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ignore the forces active in the majority of men, he had to discover 
the precise degree of allowance to be made for the latter without 
endangering the constitution. His dilemma is quite apparent in 
the chapter of the Æsprit des lois where he defines the spirit of 
‘honour’ that must be inculcated in the subjects”. A little further 
on, he describes the monarchical ideal of the honnête homme as 
one who has all the qualities called for by this type of govern- 
ment. He is in fact only repeating the distinction between the 
honnête homme and the homme de bien that had already been drawn 
by La Bruyère more than half a century earlier”; what is new is 
that the reflection of the moralist on the society of his day now 
assumes political significance. In the latter sense, what had been 
intrinsically a blemish becomes a redeeming feature: However 
unsatisfactory in an exclusively moral context, a sense of honour 
will block the way to despotism by preventing the citizens from 
stooping to commit certain acts which may seem opportune. 
Here Montesquieu quotes two telling examples from the religious 
wars: During the Saint Bartholomew’s massacre the governor of 
Bayonne defied the royal command to slaughter the Protestant 
inhabitants of his city, and sixteen years later, Crillon, although 
quite prepared to fight a duel against the duc de Guise who had 
become a danger to the state, refused to obey Henry m1’s order to 
assassinate him2. Thus experience itself supported, in Montes- 
quieu's opinion, the need for at least a modicum of morality 


25 where he had originally written 
that “il permet la fourberie lorsqu'elle 
est jointe à l’idée de la grandeur de 
l'esprit ou de la grandeur des affaires, 
comme dans la politique, dont /es ruses 
ne l’offensent pas’ (ii.1499), he modi- 
fied the published version to read, a 
little more diplomatically: ‘Il permet 
la ruse lorsqu’elle est jointe à l’idée de 
la grandeur de l’esprit ou de la gran- 
deur des affaires, comme dans la poli- 
tique, dont Les finesses ne l’offensent 
pas” (ii.262). 


26 in the 7th ed. of the Caractères 
(1692), ch. “Des jugements’, n0.55. 

27 fortunately, the facts of history 
did not make the removal of the duc 
de Guise mandatory, as far as Mon- 
tesquieu, the political thinker, was 
concerned: the assassination to which 
the king resorted was, quite apart from 
its moral implications, a stroke of folly, 
seeing that it induced the whole 
Catholic party to rise in rebellion 
against him. 
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compatible with the form of government to be maintained, and he 
had another opportunity to condemn political assassinations from 
this point of view when he discussed the instigation of the murder 
of William the silent by Philip 11 of Spain (ii.880-88 1): 

Although we must be cautious in adducing proof for the general 
orientation of Montesquieu's political thought from the Lettres 
persanes, his protest against the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
is rather significant because it provided him with another instance 
in which a morally reprehensible act was also one of singular 
political folly, seeing the inevitable consequences. Ten years 
later, during his travels in England, he approvingly copied a 
passage from a periodical, to the effect that ‘le gouvernement est 
bon, lorsque les lois sont telles qu’elles produisent nécessairement 
la vertu et peuvent faire que même des hommes mauvais devien- 
nent de bons ministres’ (ii.1357). If he ever wavered in this con- 
viction in his later writings, it was only with regard to the precise 
degree of morality necessary to the functioning of different 
regimes, but this consideration in turn was bound to reinforce his 
liberalism in instances where a considerable discrepancy between 
the two had arisen. This did not mean that morality and political 
expediency were ever likely to be completely identical, but that 
the common ground shared should be as broad as possible: If he 
was perhaps the earliest historian of Rome who did not attribute 
her decline to primarily moral factors, he still left no doubt that 
the political developments responsible for it did entail, as one of 
their inevitable consequences, the loss of the moral qualities which 
had contributed to her greatness. 

Moral flaws apparent in the functioning of a democratic society 
with its high theoretical standards naturally presented a special 
problem for Montesquieu, and hewas therefore particularly inter- 
ested in every such instance that he came across in England. Once 
again, he wasinduced to draw increasingly subtle distinctions with- 
out basically changing his thesis; thus he noted that as aresult of the 
interplay of political forces an unusually corrupt parliament had 
inadvertently assured the liberty of the nation by sharply reducing 
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the opportunities for improperly influencing elections (1.881), 
and in a letter he asserted, in order to refute the pessimism of an 
English correspondent that, contrary to superficial appearances, 
a free people had the moral fibre to overcome the corruption of 
some of its institutions: ‘Je crois, Monsieur, que ce qui conservera 
votre gouvernement, c'est que, dans le fond, le Peuple a plus de 
vertu que ceux qui le représentent. Je ne sais si je me trompe, mais 
je crois avoir vu cela dans votre nation” (1.1448), a rather remark- 
able diagnosis of the situation in the self-seeking age of Walpole, 
which at first sight surely had little to recommend itself to Mon- 
tesquieu. Inversely, he was puzzled by the harshness of the laws 
in Japan, among a people noted for the humane treatment of 
children and even slaves, and this incongruity he attributed to 
the inconsistencies and lack of rationality typical of despotic 
government, asking the rhetorical question: “Par Pesprit qui doit 
régner dans le gouvernement domestique, n’auroit-on pas pu 
juger de celui qu'on devoit porter dans le gouvernement politique 
et civil?’ (ii.323). It is in instances such as these that we most 
clearly recognize Montesquieu's evolution from moralist to 
social scientist, and at every stage of his later investigations he will 
ask himself, to what extent identical standards are valid in both 
spheres. In the Esprit des lois, the analogy between private and 
public life is never far to seek, and the topic is introduced at the 
very outset: “C'est en cherchant á instruire les hommes, que Pon 
peut pratiquer cette vertu générale qui comprend lamour de 
tous. L'homme, cet être flexible, se pliant, dans la société, aux 
pensées et aux impressions des autres, est également capable de 
connoître sa propre nature lorsqu'on la lui montre, et d'en 
perdre jusqu’au sentiment lorsqu’on la lui dérobe’ (ii.230). 

If Montesquieu increasingly affirmed, as a result of his own 
observations, the power and pervasive influence of constructive 
forces in the general temperament of nations, he was equally 
eager to discern them in the conduct of rulers. On the one hand, 
he pointed to the misfortunes liable to overtake a country when 
the prince is deficient in virtue, as was the case of the last king of 
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Macedon, who lost his kingdom to the Romans (i.1367), on the 
other, he shared the illusions of many of his contemporaries in 
greeting the accession of Frederick the great with as much enthu- 
siasm as Voltaire: ‘Jaime bien que le nouveau roi de Prusse ait 
traité le sujet de l’antimachiavélisme, et il est beau que ces maximes, 
qui ont fait, jusques ici, horreur aux sujets, fassent encore horreur 
aux princes’ (i.1405). He obviously refused to admit that the 
application of moral standards to politics was incompatible with 
monarchical government and flattered himself that power had at 
last passed into the hands of princes who agreed with his thesis. 
The conviction that even in the monarchies of his day with their 
recognized class structure and variety of interest groups, the 
imperatives of morality and self-preservation were not only 
compatible, but to a high degree identical was one that Montes- 
quieu had presumably arrived at under the influence of Shaftes- 
bury. He expressed it in explicit opposition to the metaphor 
suggested by Mandeville’s sensational Fable of the bees; or, private 
vices, public benefits, when he wrote in Mes pensées: ‘Ce qui n’est 
point utile à l’essaim, n’est point utile à abeille’ (i.1418), and this 
assumption constitutes the core of all his reasoning on public 
affairs. Although he does not harbour the facile optimism of some 
of his contemporaries concerning human nature, he has sufficient 
confidence in man’s potentialities to believe that reason and the 
experience of history will induce a growing number of men to act 
on the assumption of this harmony of interests. This idea already 
emerges from the fable of the troglodytes: what produced a happy 
revolution in their commonwealth was not merely that among 
them there were two individuals who were morally superior to 
the others, but that they raised their families by a new set of 
precepts, profiting from the unfortunate experience of the past: 
‘Tls leur représentoient sans cesse les malheurs de leurs compa- 
triotes et leur mettoient devant les yeux cet exemple si triste; ils 
leur faisoient surtout sentir que l’intérét des particuliers se trouve 
toujours dans l’intérêt commun; que vouloir s’en séparer, c’est 
vouloir se perdre . . . et que la justice pour autrui est une charité 
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pour nous’ (i.149). This principle is valid for all members of the 
state, and the Esprit des lois attempts to demonstrate that it has 
already imposed wholesome restraint on the conduct of princes, 
who have learned a lesson from the disastrous consequences of 
their earlier arbitrary policies, inspired by the greed for immediate 
gain (11.641). 

The appeal to a harmony of interests also plays a prominent part 
in Montesquieu’s reflections upon slavery. Some scholars have 
harshly criticized him for even discussing the political and eco- 
nomic conditions under which this ‘peculiar institution’ was 
likely to arise and persist, but seeing that it was to survive his 
writings in some parts of the world by more than a century, the 
sociologist was surely justified in examining its origins and mani- 
festations®8. As is borne out by a famous chapter of the Esprit des 
lois (xv.v), he never left any doubt about his personal feelings on 
the subject, but, as a matter of political persuasion he could hardly 
do better than point out to its champions in a letter subsequently 
incorporated into the work, that slavery is not even useful to the 
majority of the nation exploiting it (11.1196-1197). 

Inconsidering Montesquieu’s utilitarianism, we must never lose 
sight of the important part that the polemics against Hobbes 
played from beginning to end in his thought, and the English 
philosopher could most effectively be refuted on his own ground. 
If such highly influential writings as De cive and Leviathan had 
attempted to show how absolutism alone could overcome the 
danger of bloody uprisings, it became Montesquieu’s task to 
demonstrate that its supposed advantages were more than out- 
weighed by its tendency to degenerate into an even more brutal 
oppression (see Cotta, pp.144-154, 182-184). About the disinter- 
ested character of his thinking there can be no reasonable doubt, 
particularly if we take his unpublished writings into account, and 
it seems unfair to criticize him for availing himself in his political 


28 for an interesting discussion of this 
point, see Cotta, pp.368-370. 
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treatise of those arguments which were most likely to impress 
rulers and statesmen confronted with practical problems. Vaughan 
(i.274) has summed up his position accurately: ‘From the nature 
of the case, it was inevitable that considerations of expediency 
should bulk more largely than any others in the subsequent dis- 
cussion. What law was ever passed except because men believed 
it to be expedient? But, from the first page to the last, Montesquieu 
never loses sight of the generous design which he had chalked out 
at the beginning. Throughout, motives of right, of duty, of reli- 
gion, of equity take their place side by side with calculations of 
expediency.’ 

Montesquieu’s plea for a healthy respect for morality is par- 
ticularly striking in view of his realistic appraisal of man’s nature 
and his belief that only in the rarest instances can completely 
disinterested virtue be trusted to govern his actions. For that 
reason, even regimes that do not primarily rely on this lofty, but 
rare, quality must be justified by the political theorist*. Meinecke 
(i.149) has qualified this philosophy as ‘State utilitarianism on the 
broadest empirical basis’, and we shall attempt to show how this 
view affected Montesquieu’s concept of international relations, 
then as much as today the ultimate touchstone of morality in 
political life. 

If his economic theories in general are marred by the futile 
endeavour to bring them in line with his classification of govern- 
ments, thus introducing artificial and irrelevant distinctions, his 
most novel views are expressed on the subject of international 
trade. It is therefore not surprising that the prudent writer usually 
preferred to relegate them to the manuscript notes used in the 
preparation of the Esprit des lois rather than introduce them into 
the published text. Generally speaking, he advocated a trade as 
free from governmental interference as possible, such as had been 


29 see Crocker, An Age of crisis, 
PP-353-355, and Nature and culture, 
PP-440-444. 
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recommended by some economists since the end of the preceding 
century, but what is of greater interest to us is his conviction 
that free competition could serve a harmonizing rather than 
narrowly nationalistic purpose. Surely the rules conceived to be 
in the general interest in trade among individuals could be 
extended to nations, and if, what was beneficial to the hive was 
equally so to the bee, then the mercantilistic notion of commercial 
warfare was based on the same type of immoral fallacy as the most 
despotic notions of the relationship between rulers and subjects: 
‘Un Etat qui ruine les autres se ruine lui-même, et . . ., s’il manque 
à la prospérité commune, il manque à la sienne. La raison en est 
claire. Un état ruiné ne peut faire d’échanges avec les autres; les 
autres ne peuvent pas non plus faire d'échanges avec lui. .. . Toutes 
les nations tiennent à une chaîne et se communiquent leurs maux 
et leurs biens’ (ii.1081).*° He is quick to point out that no country 
ought to resent the establishment of new industries abroad, for 
the ensuing wealth of the ‘new nation’ is bound to result in a 
greater demand for foreign goods not available in the home 
country. In the notes taken during his stay in England, he took the 
British government to task sharply for passing commercial laws 
with a view rather to lessen the prosperity of others than to en- 
hance its own (i.883). Among those destined for the Esprit des 
lois there is a long passage to the effect that the earth has enough 
space and food for all who are prepared to cultivate it and that a 
free exchange of goods will spread prosperity everywhere pro- 
viding man adopts the proper attitude and integrates himself into 
one great society: ‘Les bétes, qui ont toutes des intérêts séparés, 
s’entre-nuisent toujours. Les hommes seuls, faits pour vivre en 
société, ne perdent rien de ce qu’ils partagent. J'ai mille avantages 
à vivre, non pas dans un grand Etat, mais dans une grande société” 
(ii.1094). This attitude naturally leads him to condemn any com- 
mercial barriers resembling what we would call economic warfare 


80 a very similar statement is found 
in the ‘Réflexions sur la monarchie 
universelle’ (ii.34). 
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(ii.1082), but the fact that practically none of these reflections 
are found in his published writings leads us to suspect that, with 
his realistic attitude in the presence of existing conditions, he had 
little hope of imposing these views on the rulers of his day. He 
obviously felt that his contemporaries were not yet ripe for that 
lesson, but in his own mind there was no doubt that there was no 
conflict between enlightened self-interest, the moral obligations 
of the individual, the patriotic duty toward one’s country, and the 
all-encompassing claims of mankind. 

It is a theme that is introduced into all his longer works, pub- 
lished and unpublished, and he concludes that if there does appear 
to be any conflict on the surface, then this must be resolved in 
favour of the more inclusive obligation. It comes out clearly in 
the double meaning that he invariably gives to the word ‘human- 
ity’ and finds its most famous expression in a passage from Mes 
pensées: “Si je savois quelque chose qui me fût utile, et qui fût 
préjudiciable à ma famille, je la rejetterois de mon esprit. Si je 
savois quelque chose utile à ma famille, et qui ne le fût pas à ma 
patrie, je chercherois à l’oublier. Si je savois quelque chose utile à 
ma patrie, et qui fût préjudiciable à l’Europe, ou bien qui fût utile 
à l’Europe et préjudiciable au Genre humain, je la regarderois 
comme un crime” (1.981). Needless to say, only the last sentence 
of this statement presents an original idea, but it is placed into 
sharp focus by the degree of condemnation with which the three 
sentences respectively conclude. The page which precedes an 
almost identical passage in his unpublished novelette Histoire 
véritable is particularly interesting because it provides a broader 
background for this credo: The true grounds for patriotism are 
not to be sought in an accident of birth, but in the circumstance 
that each country is but a part of the greater patrie, the world at 
large, and men should therefore take pleasure in any human 
achievement, regardless of where it is to be found and whether 
they can personally profit from it: ‘Comme les Dieux habitent 
les temples et chérissent ces demeures sans perdre leur amour pour 
le reste de l’univers, je croyois que les hommes, attachés à leur 
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patrie, devoient étendre leur bienveillance sur toutes les créatures 
qui peuvent connoître, et qui sont capables d’aimer’ (1.461). It is 
our common humanity that forms the basis of his cosmopolitan- 
ism, and this sentiment, evident already in the Lettres persanes, 
can be traced back to the Stoics, so much admired by him and 
historically the earliest proponents of the natural law theory. It is 
with reference to their tenets that he affirmed in the notes destined 
for the Traité des devoirs his belief in the solidarity of all men: 
‘Un homme véritablement vertueux devroit être porté à secourir 
Phomme le plus inconnu comme son ami propre; il a, dans son 
cœur, un engagement qui n’a besoin d’être confirmé par des 
paroles, des serments, ni des témoignages extérieurs, et le borner 
à un certain nombre d’amis, c’est détourner son cœur de tous les 
autres hommes; c’est le séparer du tronc et l’attacher aux branches’ 
(i.1130). 

One of the most recurrent themes of Mes pensées is the mis- 
conceived patriotism that shuts out those who are not members 
of the same nation, and in tracing the origin of states from the 
family, considered as their original nucleus, Montesquieu makes 
the point that, just as the love of family does not entail animosity 
towards others, there is no reasonable justification for a different 
attitude where nations are concerned. If the Spanish conquest of 
South America teaches us that patriotism has at times served as 
a pretext for every imaginable crime, this is due only to an 
erroneous scale of values that can be rectified (i.1142-1143). The 
forces to which he appeals for this purpose are reason, which can 
direct our passions into desirable channels, and a sense of justice, 
inculcated by education and fostering the habit of giving every 
man his due, regardless of national prejudice. 

If the duty to mankind takes precedence over that to one's own 
country, then it follows that in certain circumstances a citizen may 
repudiate the professed interests of the latter in its international 
dealings. With reference to this, Montesquieu drew an interest- 
ing distinction: ‘Etre vrai partout, même sur sa patrie. Tout 
citoyen est obligé de mourir pour sa patrie; personne n'est obligé 
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de mentir pour elle’ (i.1415). Contrary to the views of earlier 
writers on public affairs, he no longer granted the sovereign the 
right to dictate his subjects” views even in political matters, pro- 
viding they did not interfere with the actions that they were 
called upon to perform. The question that he did not ask himself, 
but that was bound to arise in due course, was how long such a 
distinction could be upheld and what would happen if subjects 
claimed the right, not merely to criticize their government, but to 
take action in accordance with their views. 

Montesquieu’s postulate that the interests of humanity take 
precedence over those of any particular country has been attri- 
buted by Cotta (pp.287-290) to a ‘Europeanism’ that found its 
most explicit formulation in the Réflexions sur la monarchie uni- 
verselle in the view that if Louis x1v had indeed aimed at the mas- 
tery of the whole of Europe, then destiny had been kind to all 
concerned by denying him this prize. Cotta points out that, 
whereas earlier champions of this theory had been haunted by the 
spectre of the balance of power and pleaded on behalf of the par- 
ticular interests of their rulers, Montesquieu set a new standard 
for politics by his awareness of the moral and civilizational values 
represented by each of the European states and by his belief that 
subjection to the rule of any one of them would prove fatal to 
these values. In the long run, what was best for the totality of 
those involved was best also for the one whose misguided attempt 
had been foiled. 

Montesquieu's most abiding concern, as was not unnatural in 
the case of a trained lawyer, was with justice, which he had already 
defined in the Traité des devoirs as the most universal relationship 
between men (i.110). Just as it formed the basis of his protests 
against many of the domestic abuses prevalent in his day, it was 
the ultimate source of his reasoning on international affairs. On 
the other hand, his frequent appeals to the famous natural law are, 
as Stark (pp.196-197) has pointed out, above all appeals for a more 
humane attitude, and what little faith the historian had in progress 
was due primarily to the belief that throughout the ages there had 
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been a notable decrease in man’s inhumanity to man (e.g. Esprit 
to reinforce the general trend of the Enlightenment, and some of 
Montesquieu’s strongest indictments of cruelty echo statements 
made by his great compatriot Montaigne a century and a half 
earlier. What was new was that his unprecedented knowledge of 
history and of different societies enabled him to demonstrate the 
political folly of the practices, past and present, that were morally 
repugnant to him. If opportunism had always been used as an 
argument to justify inhumanity and had been the mainstay of 
political thinking in recent centuries, then surely it was of crucial 
importance to demonstrate its palpable fallacies even if this meant 
opposing such eminent authorities as Grotius and Puffendorf. 
Nevertheless, writing during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Montesquieu could not help being aware of the claims 
of the state to be the only arbiter of all matters regarding its 
interests, and it was therefore necessary to establish a line of 
demarcation that preserved both the rights of the individual 
conscience and the legitimate requirements of existing govern- 
ments. That this line was soon after crossed by thinkers who made 
light of the latter, is a fact of history, but it was Montesquieu’s 
own considered opinion that the establishment, as long as it was 
not despotic, was entitled to the support of citizens who remained 
committed to its preservation and defense. Just as in domestic 
affairs the gist of his arguments tended to enlarge the sphere of 
civil law that placed all parties on the same footing at the expense 
of political laws distinguishing between the state and the indivi- 
dual, he pleaded for the application of the former also in inter- 
national dealings. There it was to substitute that legendary inter- 
national law conceived by the theorists of the previous century 
exclusively for the supposed benefit of their rulers and soon to be 
riddled by some of the most devastating shafts of Voltaire’s wit. 
The essential difference between the two great philosophes in this 
area was that Montesquieu held on to the belief that limited cor- 
rective measures could produce the modifications necessary in a 
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complex situation that had its raison d’être, where Voltaire, less 
concerned with the possible consequences, saw merely a mons- 
trous jungle that had to be cleared. 

Montesquieu's general thinking is already apparent from the 
Lettres persanes: ‘On dirait . . . qu'il y a deux justices toutes diffé- 
rentes: l’une qui règle les affaires des particuliers, qui règne dans 
le droit civil; l’autre qui règle les différends qui surviennent de 
peuple à peuple, qui tyrannise dans le droit public: comme si le 
droit public n’étoit pas lui-même un droit civil, non pas à la vérité 
d'un pays particulier, mais du Monde” (1.270). The established 
principles of international law, since the sixteenth century the 
domain par excellence of the secret privy policy of governments, 
are characterized as ‘une science qui apprend aux princes jusqu’à 
quel point ils peuvent violer la justice sans choquer leurs intérêts’, 
and Montesquieu proceeds to affirm that the dispensation of 
justice between nations cannot properly be based on any maxims 
different from those prevailing between citizens of the same 
country. In a striking formula, Meinecke (i.147) has contrasted 
the political ideas of Frederick the great, who applied the existing 
rules of foreign policy to domestic affairs, with those of Montes- 
quieu, who wished to transfer to the international scene the prin- 
ciples considered by the more enlightened thinkers of the time to 
be appropriate for domestic affairs. Here, however, an important 
distinction has to be made between the general philosophy of the 
moralist expressed in the Lettres persanes and the practical applica- 
tion to prevailing conditions that we find in the later political 
writings: since there is no superior authority to enforce inter- 
national law, whether we like it or not, the criterion of utility has 
to assume overriding importance. Montesquieu is enough of a 
realist to appreciate that the type of law envisaged by him has not 
the remotest chance of being put into effect unless governments 
can be shown that it does not conflict with their own best long- 
range interests. Dealings among nations can never exemplify 
Christian principles of conduct, but they should at least represent 
a victory of reason over the more short-sighted passions. In this 
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respect, the early Traité des devoirs pointed the way by demons- 
trating that in most instances the perfidious calculations of princes 
and diplomats had, owing to the complexity of the problems 
involved, not achieved their purposes. It remained to show that 
good faith could do better although that was obviously the 
implication of the little work. 

In the Esprit des lois, international relations are seen as grounded 
in the pervasive notion of justice and its manifest tie to human 
reason and therefore conceived in analogy with the intercourse of 
ordinary citizens of the same country: ‘Le droit des gens, qu’on 
peut considérer comme le droit civil de l’univers, dans le sens que 
chaque peuple en est un citoyen’ (ii.751), but an essential qualifi- 
cation is introduced at the very outset: ‘Le droit des gens est natu- 
rellement fondé sur ce principe: que les diverses nations doivent 
se faire, dans la paix, le plus de bien, et, dans la guerre, le moins de 
mal qu’il est possible, sans nuire à leurs véritables intérêts’ (1i.236- 
237). In this definition the key word is véritable, and it is to this 
adjective that the notion of the harmony of interests, as under- 
stood by Montesquieu, has to be applied. 

In elucidating his point of view, he proceeds with characteristic 
caution. Although traditional international law deals with the 
relations between nations that maintain formal contacts, there is 
logically no reason why it should not be extended to those with 
whom no previous ties have been established, e.g. the indigenous 
tribes of remote continents. In practice, however, it had not 
usually been observed in such instances, and Montesquieu there- 
fore eliminated his reference to this contingency (ii.996) from the 
final version of the work. It is the general practices of his day that 
form the point of departure for his arguments, and it follows that 
he should be unequivocally opposed to laws that distinguish 
between the ethnic origin of those affected, such as the code estab- 
lished by the Franks in Gaul, which inflicted different penalties 
depending on whether the wronged party was a Frank or a 
Roman. At the same time, he appeared to consider it quite proper 
that the law should vary with the social status of the parties. Seeing 
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that the passage occurs in a chapter calculated to demolish the 
anti-aristocratic thesis of the abbé Dubos’s Histoire critique de 
L établissement de la monarchie française dans les Gaules (xxvu.iti), 
it provides a characteristic instance of the limitations of Montes- 
quieu's judgment, due perhaps less to conscious class prejudice 
than to his congenital reluctance to challenge the status quo. 
Montesquieu’s position on the borderline between the political 
theory of the preceding age and the Enlightenment also emerges 
rather strikingly from his reflections on the conflict between polit- 
ical interest and religious principles. Whereas he was no longer 
prepared to compromise on what he regarded as basic moral 
issues, his attitude was less clear where religion was involved: he 
had always regarded the latter as essentially a matter of social 
hygiene and as closely related to the political constitution. More- 
over, one of the most firmly established maxims of recent state- 
craft, calculated to put an end to the internecine religious warfare 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth century, was the autonomy 
of each country in matters of faith (see Koselleck, pp.32-39). 
Decisions of foreign policy were made without regard to the 
denominational settlement prevailing within the neighbour coun- 
try, and politics and religion had been kept as sternly apart as 
politics and morals. Montesquieu does not enter into the former 
issue in his published writings, but his scepticism at the existing 
state of affairs is apparent from a letter written in 1729 to a German 
politician: ‘Je ne sais pas comment la conscience des gens de notre 
Conseil de France peut jamais aller bien. Notre intérét est d’em- 
pécher qu’on ne détruise les Protestants, les Turcs et les Corsaires 
de Barbarie. Si l'Empereur envahissoit le pays des Turcs, il y 
établiroit des manufactures qui détruiroient notre commerce du 
Levant. Sans les Corsaires de Barbarie, les Hambourgeois et 
autres villes hanséatiques iroient faire le commerce du Levant. 
Nous sommes catholiques et chrétiens, et nous avons à maintenir 
les plus mortels ennemis des uns et des autres. Nous avons une 
religion qui a un chef visible, et nos intérêts sont toujours directe- 
ment opposés aux siens” (1.1446). In the continuation of the letter 
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he pointed out that where domestic, as opposed to foreign, policy 
had followed the dictates of religion, this had been either outra- 
geous hypocrisy, as in the case of Richelieu’s attack on La Ro- 
chelle, or sheer folly, as in that of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. Thus he still joined hands with the older school of thin- 
kers in recognizing that states could not permit what we would 
call ideological tenets to interfere with their considered interests, 
but this apparent exception to his general attitude can be explained 
by his basic lack of concern with the religious phenomenon per se. 

In the dealings between nations, the point where politics and 
morals clash and where their respective claims have to be most 
painstakingly established is the condition under which wars may 
be waged and the manner in which they are to be conducted. This 
corresponds to the definition of the rights and liberties of the 
individual in domestic affairs, and once again Montesquieu’s ulti- 
mate aim must be to show that what is best for the totality of those 
involved is best also for the individual participants, this time on 
the international level. Itis significant that he should be mentioned 
only in passing in a recent penetrating study of pacifist trends in 
the literature of the French Enlightenment”, for unlike several of 
his contemporaries he never seriously considered the possibility 
of eliminating wars altogether. His reluctance to speak out firmly 
in the face of what he continued to regard as an inevitable evil was 
the result of his interpretation of the lessons of history: he felt that 
it was impractical to condemn as categorically a curse that had 
dogged humanity ever since there had been societies (11.236) as 
those abuses which had not been universal in time and space. He 
marshaled every argument prone to reduce the number and 
ferocity of wars, but he would not have regarded himself as a 
serious political thinker if he had been too sanguine in his hopes. 
In the belief that an indictment of war as sweeping as that of the 
most savage instances of man's inhumanity to man could only 


31 Werner Bahner, “Der Friedens- der französischen Aufklärung, ed. Wer- 
gedanke in der Literatur der französi- ner Krauss and Hans Mayer (Berlin 
schen Aufklärung’, Grundpositionen 1955), Pp.139-207. 
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weaken his case against the latter, he concentrated on the attempt 
to limit the number of legitimate causes for international conflicts 
and to suggest guidelines that would convert peace treaties into 
something better than armed truces, and the fact remains that two 
books of the Esprit des lois are devoted to the problem of defen- 
sive and offensive warfare. 

It is characteristic that once again the attitude of the writer of 
the Lettres persanes was more uncompromising than that of the 
later political thinker: in the former work he had condoned only 
two types of war, those aimed at repelling an aggressor and those 
waged to support an ally who had been attacked. He even took 
the additional precaution of stipulating that an alliance, in order 
to be legitimate, must not have the oppression of a third power as 
its object (i.271). On the other hand, in a somewhat notorious 
chapter of the Esprit des lois (xii), he justified also what we would 
call preventive warfare, using arguments that have scandalized cri- 
tics ever since Voltaire. It is true that, with the hindsight of history, 
we may charge Montesquieu with a serious error of judgment; but 
it was surely no more than that if we remember that he envisaged 
this measure only in cases where the alternative would have been 
national suicide and that he virtually reserved it forsmall countries. 

If Montesquieu’s abhorrence of war was at the outset primarily 
inspired by moral considerations, not unlike that of Fénelon and 
the abbé de Saint-Pierre, he soon attempted to bolster his position 
with telling utilitarian arguments. In the Réflexions sur la monar- 
chie universelle, he demonstrated that in modern times most con- 
quests had to be given up at the conclusion of hostilities and that 
only the neutrals were likely to reap any lasting benefits from the 
consequent exhaustion of the belligerents. Besides, the spread 
of civilization had turned all European nations into part ofa larger 
entity, in which each component contributed to the prosperity 
of the whole and could not therefore be impaired without damage 
to the rest. Needless to say, this insight, generally recognized 
only in the very recent past, strikes the contemporary reader as 
extraordinarily modern (see Cotta, pp.295-296). 
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On the other hand, discussing the problems of war at the 
beginning of the Esprit des lois, Montesquieu makes a point that 
indicates the extent to which he is still in the thrall of traditional 
thinking: ‘L’ objet de la guerre, c’est la victoire; celui de la victoire, 
la conquête; celui de la conquête, la conservation’ (ii.237). In 
writing this, he probably believed that he was stating two com- 
monplaces, followed by a revolutionary incursion of moral prin- 
ciple into a code of international law that had been ratified by 
theorists as recent as Grotius. If we remember this, we understand 
why most of his discussion is devoted to the formulation of what 
he regarded as the proper conduct of conquerors. It never 
occurred to him that wars could be fought for anything other than 
the gain of territory although he deplored this fact as much as he 
did the fact of war itself, as being an exception to the rule of pri- 
vate morals in public affairs: ‘C’est à un conquérant à réparer une 
partie des maux qu'il a faits. Je définis ainsi le droit de conquête: 
un droit nécessaire, légitime et malheureux, qui laisse toujours 
à payer une dette immense, pour s’acquitter envers la nature 
humaine’ (ii.381). If wars are an unfortunate necessity and con- 
quests their inevitable result, it becomes the task of the legislator 
to show firstly that countries with a good, i.e. moderate, govern- 
ment can absorb only a very limited amount of additional terri- 
tory and population, and secondly that the conditions that make 
conquests most palatable to the victims are also those that make 
them most profitable to the conquerors. These two topics form 
almost the whole of Montesquieu's reflections on the subject, and 
they are, of course, already implicitly contained in the political 
message of the Considérations: according to one of Montesquieu's 
most original flashes of insight, it had been Rome’s very capacity 
for expansion and the despotic conduct of its provincial gover- 
nors that had inexorably spelled the republic’s doom. 

Montesquieu's moral condemnation of the traditional inter- 
pretation of the right of conquest takes the shape of a polemic 
against its most recent spokesman Grotius (see Vaughan, i.267- 
268) and imposes a new set of rules to replace principles which 
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were, by his own admission, never actually practised in the Europe 
of his day: ‘Lorsqu’un peuple est conquis, le droit que le conqué- 
rant a sur lui suit quatre sortes de lois: la loi de la nature, qui fait 
que tout tend à la conservation des espèces; la loi de la lumière 
naturelle, qui veut que nous fassions à autrui ce que nous vou- 
drions qu’on nous fît; la loi qui forme les sociétés politiques, qui 
sont telles que la nature n’en a point borné la durée; enfin la loi 
tirée de la chose même. La conquête est une acquisition; l’esprit 
d’acquisition porte avec lui l’esprit de conservation et d’usage, et 
non pas celui de destruction’ (ii.378). Thus the so-called right to 
enslave the vanquished is rejected as being unnecessary to the 
self-preservation of the victor, and the alternatives of genocide 
and the dispersion of the population are brushed aside rapidly, as 
being alien to the practices of the eighteenth century. 

At somewhat greater length, Montesquieu deals with the possi- 
bility of reducing the conquered to colonial status: this may be a 
temporary expedient, required to secure the conquest, but in that 
case, a gradual transition to citizen status must be contemplated. 
This contingency arises when the differences between the two 
nations are at the outset too considerable to render an immediate 
fusion possible; always anxious to support his argument with 
historical facts, he cites such precedents as the Frankish conquest 
of Roman Gaul and the enfranchisement of the Saxons by Louis 
the pious. True to his general line of thinking, he points out the 
advantages that should accrue even to the conquered if his own 
principles of international law were enforced: in most cases, the 
conquest has been made possible by an oppressive, incompetent, 
or corrupt government among the vanquished, and unless the 
new ruler corrects these abuses, he is not likely to hold on to his 
gains for long. Montesquieu’s ideas emerge equally clearly from 
the conclusion to his little unpublished novel Arsace et [sménie, 
where he describes how the hero dealt with a tribe that had been 
conquered, but not thoroughly reconciled by his predecessor; 
after being compelled to subdue the rebels once more, he addressed 
them in the following fashion: ‘Je sais que vous souffrez impatiem- 
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ment la domination des Bactriens: je n’en suis point surpris. 
Vous aimez vos anciens rois, qui vous ont comblé de bienfaits. 
C’est à moi à faire en sorte, par ma modération et par ma justice, 
que vous me regardiez comme le vrai successeur de ceux que vous 
avez tant aimés. . . . Vous vivrez heureux sous mon empire, et 
vous garderez vos usages et vos lois. Oubliez que je vous ai vaincus 
par les armes, et ne le soyez que par mon affection’ (1.497). Seeing 
Montesquieu's general outlook, it is nevertheless highly signifi- 
cant that he does not even consider the possibility of restoring to 
a conquered people its independence, a contingency that was 
outside the range of experience of the earlier eighteenth century 
and therefore could not be entertained by a thinker who wished 
to appeal to the authority of history. All that he could reasonably 
be expected to do was to marshal every argument from experience 
against aggressive warfare and, where this proved of no avail, 
against harsh and oppressive treatment of the vanquished. 

The problem posed by wars was the ultimate test of the prin- 
ciples dividing the partisans of raison d’état and the moral philo- 
sophers who had condemned war as an instrument of policy since 
antiquity. Montesquieu's rejection of wars of aggression shows 
up to what point the two views could be reconciled prior to the 
moment when the more radical champions of the Enlightenment 
were prepared to apply the moral judgment of the individual to 
the whole consecrated preserve of statecraft. This is the real 
significance of the complex relationship between Montesquieu 
and Machiavelli. Its complexity is due to the recognition that, in 
spite of the revulsion that a cold-blooded assessment of political 
realities, as seen by the great Italian, inspired in the protagonist of 
the Enlightenment, Montesquieu could not help taking this assess- 
ment into account if he wished his ideas to be relevant to the 
status quo. This was particularly true in view of his profound con- 
viction, not narrowly selfish, but obviously molded by his social 
environment, that fundamental unheavals were likely to do more 
harm than good. In distinguishing between his position and that 
of his immediate successors, we do not suggest that the majority 
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of the later philosophes were political radicals, but rather that they 
represented a new middle class, anxious to play a more important 
part in the state and, with less respect and sympathy for existing 
institutions, not equally apprehensive of the forces that an un- 
compromising attitude might unleash. 

The originality of Montesquieu’s approach is due to the fact 
that he was one of the earliest political thinkers of modern times 
to realize that no statesman can with impunity persistently ignore 
the moral forces active in the majority of men and to determine 
what allowance should be made for these forces. For this purpose, 
he delved into the past and present of the nations with which he 
was acquainted and believed that he could find the answer to a 
question that loomed increasingly large in his time, in the con- 
cessions that had in fact been made to morality in the states that 
had flourished. However, the social, as opposed to the natural, 
scientist, is not, as a rule, permitted to let the facts as he sees them 
speak for themselves because, by the very fact of his interpreta- 
tion, he modifies the situation and throws his weight into the 
balance (Cobban, pp.100-101). Voltaire, Helvétius, and Rousseau 
were, from their point of view, quite justified in rejecting the con- 
clusions of the Esprit des lois, seeing that Montesquieu, by strik- 
ing a conservative pose, gave his support to a state of affairs which 
they deplored. Cotta has summed up the conflict succinctly: 
‘Tandis que Montesquieu se préoccupe avant tout de l’élaboration 
d’une science empirique de la société, fondée sur une étude 
objective des phénomènes sociaux tels qu’ils sont pour en dégager 
les lois sociologiques qui les régissent, les philosophes considèrent 
la science politique comme un système de valeurs sociales déduites 
de la raison, comme la science de ce qui doit être. D’un côté nous 
avons donc une science dans le sens moderne du mot, de l’autre 
une philosophie politique.’ 


82 “Montesquieu et Filangieri’, Re- 
vue internationale de philosophie (1955), 
1x.388. 
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The historical significance of Montesquieu's work, from the 
point of view which we formulated at the outset, lies in the fact 
that he was the first political theorist since the middle ages to 
apply a moral yardstick to a treatise on politics. Unlike his pre- 
decessors, he no longer merely asked how princes could rule their 
country most efficiently or, to put it more accurately, he made 
moral criteria a part of this efficiency. This was made possible by 
his belief, which was that of the Enlightenment, that there is a 
superior identity of interests between individuals and society and 
between the different states and the human race as a whole. At the 
same time, he was, unlike the philosophes of the next generation, 
not aware of any unbridgeable gulf between the smooth function- 
ing of the governments of his day and the new criteria proposed. 
The question examined in the later chapters of Koselleck’s book, 
but one that does not concern Montesquieu, is what happened 
when the new standards imposed conditions that the existing 
governments of the eighteenth century were not able to meet. As 
the writer demonstrates, a criticism which had hitherto exercised 
considerable self-restraint, then inevitably adopted a more viru- 
lent shape and in so doing prepared the crisis of absolute monar- 
chy and the Revolution of 1789. 
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genesis and revision 


by Brian Moloney 


The Discorsi are three in number and their subjects are happiness, 
political economy, and pain and pleasure. The Meditazioni sulla 
felicità were first published anonymously in 1763, and had two 
further editions in 1765 and 1766!. A slight and unoriginal work, 
it defines happiness in Rousseau’s terms, almost in the very 
words of Emile (1762)?, as the excess of desires over faculties— 
‘L’eccesso de’ nostri desideri sopra il potere è la misura della 
infelicità. —and is characteristic of the admiration felt for Rous- 
seau by Verri, Beccaria and their Milanese associates. Its thesis is 
that, although complete happiness is impossible, the enlightened 
man can achieve a limited happiness through the pursuit of virtue 
and by using his reason in such a way that his faculties are ex- 
tended and his desires reduced to realizable proportions. 

The Meditazioni sulla economia politica were published, also 
anonymously, in 1771, went through a further five editions in the 
same year, a sixth revised edition in 1772 and a seventh in 1774?. 


1 Meditazioni sulla felicità Londra 
[Livorno] 1763; con un avviso e con note 
critiche [1765]; con note critiche e risposta 
alle medesime da un amico piemontese 
(Milano, Galeazzi, 1766). 

2 cf. Emile, ii: ‘c’est donc dans la dis- 
proportion de nos désirs et de nos 
facultés que consiste notre misère’. 

3 the editions were as follows: 
1. Livorno, Nella Stamperia dell’ En- 


ciclopedia, 1771. 2. [Napoli, Gravier, 
1771]. 3. Genova, Scionico, 1771. 
4. Milano, Galeazzi, 1771. 5. (con 
annotazioni critiche), Venezia, Pas- 
quali, 1771. 6. (edizione sesta, accre- 
sciuta dall’autore), Livorno, Nella 
Stamperia dell'Enciclopedia, 1772. 
7. Livorno 1774. Negri (see note 7) lists 
I, 2, 3 OF 4, 5-7. 
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As a survey of the economic and financial problems confronting 
Lombardy and the outline of a programme of reform, the Medita- 
zioni are, in their order and clarity, a successful example of what 
is now known as haute vulgarisation. Verri draws much of the 
material for this essay from the lengthy and at that time unpub- 
lished study, Riflessioni sulle leggi vincolanti principalmente nel 
commercio de’ grani scritte nel 1769 con applicazione allo stato di 
Milano (Milano 1797), but he removes from the earlier work the 
bibliographical and statistical apparatus which might deter the 
non-specialist and presents instead the bare bones of his argu- 
ment in an immediately accessible form. 

Then in 1773, Verri published anonymously his /dee sul- 
l’indole del piacere, which had a second edition in 1774*. This 
essay is an attempt to define pleasure, to describe it in terms of 
sensationalist psychology and to apply this account to aesthetic 
theory. It amounts to a re-statement, in different terms, of the 
view expressed in the Meditazioni sulla felicità, that complete 
happiness is impossible because pain excedes pleasure. 

In 1781 these three essays were republished in Milan under the 
title of Discorsi®. The preface which preceded them and refers to 
them as ‘un lavoro”, together with certain final revisions and cross- 
references, made of them a carefully articulated trilogy. They were 
not arranged in chronological order of composition but in the 
logical order which their subject-matter demanded, beginning 
with Swill’ indole del piacere e del dolore, a statement of the pleasure- 
pain principle in which the Enlightenment saw ‘a built-in pilot in 
human nature to steer it in the right direction, so long as it was 
allowed to operate freely”. Then comes Sulla felicità, dealing with 
personal happiness, and finally Della economia politica, dealing 


4 Livorno, NellaStamperiadell’Enci- tica Riveduti ed accresciuti dall’au- 
clopedia, 1773; Milano, Galeazzi,1774. tore. In Milano presso Giuseppe 
5 Discorsi | Del Conte/ Pietro Verri] Marelli. M.DCC.LXXXI. 
dell’ Instituto delle Scienze di Bologna / 6 A. Cobban, In search of humanity 
Sull’indole del Piacere e del Dolore; (London 1960), p.127. 
Sulla Felicita; e sulla Economia poli- 
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with aspects of public happiness. The second and third essays 
are now able to take as their basic premises the conclusions of 
those which preceded them. Thus the first establishes, as Mau- 
pertuis had done before, that pain exceeds pleasure and is the 
only stimulus to activity. The flight from pain is the basic motiva- 
tion of the pursuit of happiness. The essay on happiness starts 
from this premise. ‘Se la condizione dell’uomo è tale, che qua- 
lunque sia lo stato suo o di propizia, o di avversa fortuna, sempre 
la somma delle Sensazioni dolorose che avrà sofferte sarà mag- 
giore della somma delle Sensazioni piacevoli (siccome nel di- 
scorso precedente credo di aver provato) per necessità converrà 
dire, che non può darsi nell’uomo la felicità pura e costante, ed 
all’incontro può darsi la miseria e la infelicità’ (p.101). 

Verri then proceeds, as before, to discuss the right use of reason 
and the cultivation of virtue as the means by which to achieve a 
necessarily limited happiness. In Della economia politica, the con- 
cept of pain as a stimulus to activity is translated into economic 
terms as need: without pain, man vegetates; without need, society 
languishes and stagnates. The definition of happiness which in 
Della felicità referred to individuals is made to apply also to 
nations. ‘Il bisogno, cioè la sensazione del dolore, è il pungolo col 
quale la natura scuote l’uomo, e lo desta da quell’indolente stato 
di vegetazione, in cui senza questo giacerebbe. Paradosso poco 
consolante si è questo che sempre il dolore preceda il piacere, e 
che per necessità ogni nazione debba essere prima infelice per 
diventare colta dappoi: per noi Europei è già stato bastantemente 
pagato questo fatal tributo dai nostri antenati, e possiam conso- 
larci coi progressi che andiam facendo nella coltura, e goderne i 
beni, e moltiplicarli, quanto lo possono essere; il che sarà sempre 
l’opera d'un illuminato Legislatore. L’eccesso dei bisogni sopra 
il potere è la misura della infelicità dell’uomo (come esposi nel 
secondo discorso) e lo è non meno della infelicità d’uno Stato” 
(p.186). 

In this way Verri links two philosophical works with an eco- 
nomic treatise and makes the pleasure-pain principle the built- 
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in pilot not only of human nature, but also of the economic life 
of the community provided that, in both cases, it is allowed to 
operate freely. There is ‘inerente alla natura delle cose medesime 
il moto al bene’ (p.234). 

The composition and revision of these works occupied Verri’s 
attention to varying degrees over a period of eighteen years. His 
biographers have spoken, perhaps rather dramatically, of ‘vol- 
canic activity”. Certainly, this was one of the mostactive periods of 
his life. In his career he progressed from the frustration of un- 
employment in the early 1760s, through successively higher posts 
in the civil service, to the frustration of 1771, when his radical 
plans for economic reform, with dictatorial powers for himself, 
were rejected in favour of a compromise plan which left him 
comparatively powerless, and to the honours he received in the 
1780s. It was the period which saw, too, the production in his 
official capacity of a large number of often highly technical 
memoranda and studies, and, in his private capacity, of the Caffè 
(1764-1766) and of the voluminous correspondence with his 
brother Alessandro and with other friends. In terms of his intel- 
lectual development, the period takes him from the stimulating 
activity of the Accademia dei Pugni and the youthful, enthusiastic 
admiration for Rousseau to the more qualified approval of later 
years, when wider culture, experience and responsibility had 
matured him. 

Covering as they do a wide range of themes, and being the fruit 
of almost twenty years’ work, the 1781 Discorsi are clearly key 
texts for the study both of Verri and of the Enlightenment in 
Lombardy. But they present certain problems which will have to 
be resolved before a coherent picture of Verri’s development can 
be drawn. 

In the first place there is no recent, accurate Verri bibliogra- 
phy. The most recent was published by Luigi Negri”. It is an 


7 ‘Saggio bibliografico su Pietro 
Verri”, Archivio storico lombardo (1926) 


liti.136-151, 337-351, 499-521. 
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indispensable reference-work for the student of Verri, but Negri 
himself was aware that it was not exhaustive and looked upon itas 
provisional. Much has been published on Verri since that date, 
and for that reason alone, an up-to-date bibliography is much to 
be desired, but in addition subsequent research enables one to 
make good some of Negris omissions. Negri lists only two 
eighteenth-century editions of the Meditazioni sulla felicità, when 
there were at least three, and moreover attributes F. D. Vasco’s 
notes to the 1765 edition to Ferdinando Facchinei, the Vallom- 
brosan monk who attacked the Meditazioni as well as Beccaria’s 
Dei delitti e delle pene under the impression that they were both by 
the same man and both constituted a threat to religion and moral- 
ity. Nor is the list of editions of the Meditazioni sulla economia 
politica entirely accurate?. 

The second set of problems relates to the successive revisions 
of the essays. The Discorsi are usually reprinted in the 1781 text, 
or what purports to be the 1781 text. Verri would have been 
horrified at the arbitrary despotism of some of his recent editors. 
But since the essays were subject to repeated revisions, it would 
be interesting to know what these revisions were, of what kind, 
and when and why they were made. 

Broadly speaking, they fall into four fairly distinct categories. 
There are first of all simple stylistic changes, mostly of a minor 
nature, which add nothing to the meaning of the text and are 
intended simply to enable it to be assimilated more easily. One 
or two examples from Della economia politica will suffice. 


1771 1781 


Ma appena una nazione dallo 
stato della vita selvaggia comin- 
cerà a scostarsi, conoscendo nuovi 
bisogni e comodi della vita allora 
sarà forzata (p.12). 
essendo che non si dà effetto 
senza cagione, nè l’uomo coltiva 


LV1/27 


Quando una nazione dallo stato 
della vita selvaggia comincera a 
scostarsi, conoscendo nuovi bi- 
sogni e nuovi comodi, allora sara 
forzata’ (p.187). 
essendo che l’effetto è sempre pro- 
porzionato alla cagione; l’uomo 
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che a misura di soddisfare a’ suoi coltiva quanto domandano i suoi 
bisogni (p.17). bisogni (p.192). 


The second type of revision is that required to make the three 
essays form one unified work. In some cases the changes amount 
to no more than the simple addition of a parenthesis referring 
back to a preceding essay. 


. sempre la somma delle Sensazioni dolorose che avrà sofferte 
sarà maggiore della somma delle Sensazioni piacevoli (siccome nel 
discorso precedente credo di aver provato) (Sulla felicità, 1781, p.101). 

Nonsi dà nell’uomo moto alcuno senza un bisogno (di che nel primo 
discorso si è trattato) (Della economia politica, 1781, p.186). 

L’eccesso dei bisogni sopra il potere è la misura della infelicità 
dell’uomo (Come esposi nel secondo discorso) (zbid.). 


In the case of the essay on pleasure, however, the changes 
necessary in order to make it conform to the scheme of the 1781 
volume are of a different order. It changes its title, from /dee 
sull’indole del piacere to Discorso sull’indole del piacere e del dolore, 
and the change is indicative of its extended scope. New sections 
are added, in which definitions of pain are considered and the 
argument is advanced for the first time in this essay—it was pre- 
sent in the 1771 Economia politica—that ‘il dolore è il principio 
motore di tutto l’uman genere’ (p.79). Pain, which in 1773 was 
discussed only in relation to pleasure, is now treated as of prime 
importance. The essay as a whole is no longer an exposition of 
the hedonistic concept of the pursuit of happiness but a statement 
of the pleasure-pain principle which inspires all forms of human 
activity. 

The third kind of revision can be classified under the heading 
of clarification and exemplification. These changes add nothing 
new to Verri’s thought but naturally involve some amplifications 
of the text, as in chapter 11 of Della economia politica (Del denaro 
e come accresca 1l commercio). Having in 1771 rejected as inade- 
quate two definitions of money, Verri introduces into the 1781 
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text a third unsatisfactory definition (la misura comune delle cose) 
and adds a fresh paragraph which clarifies his objection to all 
three definitions, namely that they all assume that money is 
something more than simple metal, that they are all capable of 
being applied to things other than money and that they do not 
take into account all its properties. 


1771 
Altri ravvisano il denaro come 
un pegno per ottenere le merci; ma 
sotto di questo aspetto pure le 
merci sono un pegno del denaro. 
Queste definizioni non compe- 
tono privativamente al denaro. 
Il denaro è /a merce univer- 


sale. ... (p.15) 


1781 

Altri ravvisano il denaro come 
un pegno, e mezzo per ottenere le 
merci; ma sotto di questo aspetto 
pure le merci sono un pegno per 
ottenere il denaro, e ogni merce 
è pegno e mezzo per ottenere 
un’altra merce. Altri definiscono 
il denaro la comune misura delle 
cose, e con ciò dimenticano che il 
denaro ha un valore, ed è materia 
prima di molte manifatture, e 
qualunque cosa che abbia valore 
misura parimente, ed è misurata 
da ogni altra cosa di valore. 

Queste definizioni dunque non 
competono privativamente al 
denaro, o non ne comprendono 
tutte le qualità. L’errore si è 
comunemente adottato perchè si 
è voluto considerare il denaro 
per qualche cosa di più che sem- 
plice metallo. Il denaro ha un 
impronto, ma non riceve valore 
dell’impronto. 

Il denaro è la merce univer- 


sale. ...(p.190) 


The paragraph explaining the definition of money as the ‘uni- 
versal merchandize’ is identical in the 1771 and 1781 texts, but in 
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the latter Verri adds a fresh paragraph exemplifying the conse- 
quences of this definition for economic and monetary theory. 
Again, nothing new is added; Verri simply clarifies and makes 
explicit what was implied in 1771. ‘I contratti di compra e ven- 
dita ritornano al semplice stato di permutazione ed a più facile 
intelligenza. La teoria del denaro diventa semplicissima, perchè 
per essere merce universale forza è che sia accettata e dentro e 
fuori allo stesso valore; e quindi è viziosa ogni arbitraria tassa- 
zione oltre il metallo; e quindi la spesa del conio emana dal fondo 
istesso da cui i pubblici pesi della Sovranità; quindi finalmente ne 
deriva la preferenza che merita l’argento sul rame, e Poro sul- 
Pargento essendo più universale e più facile a trasportare e 
custodirsi quel denaro che sotto minor volume comprende valor 
uguale’ (p.191). 

From time to time re-writing of this kind is clearly intended to 
clarify points which in the first version were obscure or clumsily 
expressed. 


1781 
A provare che l’Agricoltura 


1771 
Può accadere talvolta che dai 


banchi pubblici si ribassi l’in- 
teresse del denaro, offerendo il 
capitale a chi lo voglia, e pochi si 
presentino per riavere il capitale, 
senza che questo provi che l’agri- 
coltura in quello stato sia al 
colmo (pp.162-163). 


fosse al colmo in uno Stato si cre- 
dette che fosse un argomento 
l'avere ribassati gl’interessi de’ 
banchi pubblici ed essere ricer- 
cati i capitali da pochi. Dunque 
è segno, dicesi, che nell’agricol- 
tura non vi sia più mezzo da fare 
impiego de” capitali; dunque ella 
è giunta al co/mo (pp.328-329). 


The fourth kind of revision is the result of a modification or 
extension of Verri's thought. There are no sudden, dramatic 
changes involved, and one has the impression that although this 
was a period of ‘volcanic activity’ in his work, it was one of 
steady and, on the whole, consistent development. For example, 
his attitude towards the physiocrats seems to have evolved some- 
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whatin the ten years between 1771 and 1781. Referring to them in 
the 1771 Meditazioni sulla economia politica as ‘alcuni scrittori” he 
restricts himself to a refutation of the concept of a ‘sterile class’, 
namely the manufacturers. In 1781 he refers to the physiocrats as 
‘alcuni benemeriti scrittori’ and attributes to them what he ob- 
viously regards as the worthiest of motives—compassion for the 
abject poverty of į popoli, a sentiment which inspired much of 
Verri's finest writing. Having declared his sympathy for their 
aims, however, he goes on to define much more carefully than in 
1771 the extent of his disagreement with them. As well as the 
difference of opinion over the economic sterility of manufactur- 
ing industries, he now brings in the question of the distribution 
of taxation, which he had not mentioned in 1771 at this stage, as 
well as making the additional point that since whole communities 
and indeed whole nations subsist on the profits from these in- 
dustries, physiocrat theory in this respect bears little resemblance 
to reality. These objections, however, are preceeded by a sen- 
tence in which Verri stresses that there is also a considerable area 
of agreement between himself and the physiocrats. 


1771 

Alcuni scrittori hanno attri- 
buita la riproduzione alla sola 
Agricoltura, ed hanno chiamata 
una classe sterile quella de’ mani- 
fattoriz io credo che ció sia un 
errore, poiché tutti i fenomeni 
dell’universo, sieno essi prodotti 
dalla mano dell’uomo, o dalle 
universali leggi della fisica non ci 
danno idea d’una attuale crea- 
zione, ma bensì d’una nuova 
modificazione della materia. 
Accostare e separare sono i due 
soli elementi che l’umano inge- 
gno ritrova, analizzando l’idea 


1781 

Alcuni benemeriti Scrittori rat- 
tristati dai gravi disordini che 
soffrono i Popoli per le Gabelle 
sono passati all’estremo di consi- 
derare ingiusto e mal collocato il 
tributo, se non ripartito su i fondi 
di terra, e colla creazione di un 
linguaggio Ascetico hanno eretta 
la Setta degli Economisti, presso 
la quale ogni uomo che non 
adoperi l’aratro è un essere sterile, 
e i manofattori [sic] si chiamano 
una classe sterile. Rispettando il 
molto di vero e di utile che da essi 
è stato scritto, io non saprei asso- 
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della riproduzione, e tanto è 
riproduzione di valore e di 
ricchezza, se la terra, l’aria, e 
l’acqua ne’ campi si trasmutino in 
grano, come se il glutine d’un 
insetto colla mano dell’uomo si 
trasmuti in velluto (p.18-19). 
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ciarmi alla loro opinione nè sul 
tributo, di che in seguito tratterò, 
nè su di questa pretesa classe 
sterile. La riproduzione è attri- 
buibile alla manofattura ugual- 
mente, quanto al lavoro de’ 
campi. Tutti i fenomeni dell’uni- 
verso sieno essi prodotti dalla 
mano dell’uomo, ovvero dalle 
universali leggi della Fisica non ci 
danno idea di attuale creazione, 
ma unicamente di una modifica- 
zione della materia. Accostare e 
separare sono gli unici elementi 
che l'ingegno umano ritrova 
analizzando l’idea della riprodu- 
zione; e tanto è riproduzione di 
valore e di ricchezza, se la terra, 
l’aria, e l’acqua ne’ campi si rra- 
mutino in grano, come se colla 
mano dell’uomo il glutine di un 
insetto si trasmuti in velluto, 
ovvero alcuni pezzetti di metallo 
si organizzino a formare una 
ripetizione. Delle intere Città, e 
degli Stati interi campano non 
d’altro che sul prodotto di questa 
fecondissima classe sterile, la di 
cui riproduzione comprende il 
valore della materia prima, la 
consumazione proporzionata del- 
le mani impiegatevi, e di più 
quella porzione che fa arricchire 
chi ha intrappresa la fabbrica, e 
chi vi si impiega con felice talento 
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Having drawn attention in chapter m to his disagreement with 
the physiocrats on the subject of taxation, he returns to the subject 
in chapter XXXIII (se convenga addossare tutti i carichi ai fondi di 
terra). He admits that their views on taxation are consistent with 
the five general principles which he had already outlined in chap- 
ter xxx (Principj per regolare il tributo): ‘Questa forma di ripar- 
tire il tributo è perfettamente corrispondente ai cinque canoni 
stabiliti di sopra; poichè non caderebbe mai di slancio su i poveri; 
sarebbe di pochissima spesa la percezione; avrebbe leggi inviola- 
bili che escluderebbero ogni arbitrio: non s’interporrebbe mai a 
interrompere la circolazione, nè punirebbe l’accrescimento del- 
industria, soltanto che le terre rese nuovamente a coltura si 
lasciassero per leggi esenti dal tributo per un determinato numero 
di anni. Non si può dare maniera più semplice di questa’ (1771, 
p-198; 1781, p.357). 

Verri's theory of taxation is based on the argument that taxes 
are that portion of one’s wealth which one surrenders to the state 
in return for security of property. This is clearly an extension of 
the contractual theory of society. Since the manufacturing classes 
—both employers and employees —enjoy the same security as 
other citizens, Verri naturally cannot agree that they should be 
exempt from taxation, especially as he does not regard them as 
being economically sterile. In 1781, he advances an additional 
argument against the physiocrats, to the effect that the result of 
taxing only land while at the same time abolishing excise duties 
would be to decrease the value of land. Itis possible that the effect 
of this decrease would be only temporary—although Verri seems 
to doubt this—but he is of the opinion that justice has to be done 
to the present generation as well as to the future, and that the 
uncertain good of the latter ought not to be purchased at the cer- 
tain expense of the former. 


Quand’anche collo scorrere di molti anni, mutando padrone i fondi, 
dovesse trovarsi la società in un felice sistema, resterebbe da vedere se 
sia cosa poi tanto ragionevole il sacrificare totalmente il ben essere 
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della società vivente, e avente una odierna ragione di bene esistere alla 
ventura società di ignoti successori. Io non lascerò di condannare la 
spensieratezza de’ nostri antenati i quali con molte cattive operazioni 
e con debiti pubblici hanno fatto cadere sulla generazione vigente la 
pena de’ loro abusi; ma l’altro sistema è vizioso del pari. Sin tanto che 
gli affari politici saranno meneggiati dagli uomini, e che le opinioni vi 
avranno il loro giuoco non meno che i movimenti sconosciuti che noi 
chiamiamo fortuna credo che sarà sempre un cattivo partito l’affrontare 
un male certo e sensibile per ottenere un bene pubblico in un tempo 
rimoto che sarà sempre incerto, perchè entro un lungo spazio di tempo 
accadono dei bisogni e delle circostanze imprevidibili ad una nazione 


(1781, pp.359-360). 


One other important consideration is hinted at in the 1781 ver- 
sion of the Economia politica. In chapter vi (Viziosa distribuzione 
delle ricchezze), Verri argues that the excessive concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few is bound to be conducive to eco- 
nomic stagnation. Complete equality of wealth, on the other hand, 
would be equally harmful, since it would eliminate the indispen- 
sable stimulus of competition. Indirect legislation, such as the 
abolition of the majorat system, could be used to redistribute 
wealth without violating the security of property. One brief 
paragraph is added to this chapter in 1781, stating that the methods 
chosen and the vigour with which they are pursued must depend 
on the form of government. This awareness of the complexities 
caused by political factors, or at least the discussion of these com- 
plexities, represents an advance over the 1771 edition. ‘Queste 
operazioni perd sono da scegliersi e combinarsi con maggiore o 
minore energia a misura della civile costituzione di un popolo; 
essendo, come ognun vede, più conforme allo Stato popolare e 
Dispotico la possibile uguaglianza, ed allo Stato Monarchico e 
Aristocratico la distinzione dei ceti e la perpetuità di essi” (1781, 
p.218). 

Ideally, these changes should all be documented in a critical 
edition of Verri’s works, an edition which is conspicuously lack- 
ing, although not, one hopes, for too much longer. The proper 
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tools would facilitate work on other aspects of Verri. Why, for 
example, were these changes made? Are they a response to criti- 
cisms, to greatly extended reading, or to Verri’s increased aware- 
ness of the nature of the problems he wished to resolve? There is 
no one answer, and the field still remains to be explored. The 
question is posed ina particularly interesting form by chapter XXIV 
(Divisione del popolo in classi), into which Verri inserts in 1772 
(pp.148-149), and retains in 1781 (pp.312-313), a passage on the 
rights of man. He appeals to the enlightened individual who has 
studied the rights of man not to take it amiss that in the Economia 
politica he has considered only economic issues. He has not there- 
by reduced man to the level of a simple economic unit. He believes 
passionately in the rights of man, but reason suggests that, rather 
than appealing to the emotions, demanding reform in the name of 
these rights, he should influence those who have the power to 
do good by demonstrating in economic terms the extent to which 
the interests of government and governed coincide and would be 
furthered by reform. It is admirable that a private individual 
should thunder against the abuse of force and put to shame men 
exercising public office. (The implication of this is that it is not 
an appropriate course of action for Verri, who is not a private 
individual.) In any case, he goes on, the nature of man is such that 
the appeal in the name of right is less effective than the appealto 
enlightened self-interest. 


Uomo benefico, uomo illuminato che hai esaminati, e conosciuti i 
sacri dritti dell’uomo non ti sdegnar meco se ne prescindo, e se unica- 
mente lo considero come parte della società, contribuente alla di lei 
forza e ricchezza. No, non degrado l’uomo alla servil condizione d’un 
mero fondo fruttifero; così potesse la mia voce annunziare con frutto 
gli augusti primitivi dritti d’un Essere intelligente e sensibile che asso- 
ciandosi non può averlo fatto che per il miglior genere di vita; dritti 
altamente pubblicati da sublimi uomini che la potenza ha in odio, il 
volgo non conosce, e alcuni pochi deboli, sparsi, e avvezzi alla medita- 
zione onorano! Sappi che a stento raffreno scrivendo gl'impeti del 
cuore; ma la fredda ragione mi suggerisce di promovere il bene degli 
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uomini non col linguaggio del sentimento, ma coll’analisi tranquilla 
delle cose, e illuminando chi può far il bene, mostrare la coincidenza 
degl’interessi comuni. Respettiamo la elevazione del genio, e la calda 
virtù di chi posto in privata condizione s’erge a tuonare sull’abuso 
della forza, e vorrebbe far arrossire gli uomini in carica de’ loro vizj, e 
de’ loro errori. Se per ciò l’umanità venisse sollevata dai mali, la virtù 
ci additerebbe quel sentiero: ma la misera condizione degli uomini è 
tale che più si ottiene generalmente solleticando l’interesse personale, 
che non si fa interessando la gloria, a cui rare sono le anime che s’innal- 


zino (1781, pp.312-313)- 


This seems to be a clear response to a specific criticism, and one 
which sheds considerable light on the methods by which Verri 
thought reforms could be achieved. It also emphasizes the essen- 
tially practical rather than theoretical nature of his writings, and 
also serves to define more closely the public for which he was 
writing. These Discorsi are both an exercise in popularization, 
directed at non-specialist readers, and also attempts to influence 
those who held the reins of government. Verri pointedly gave 
Joseph 11 a copy of the first edition of the Meditazione sulla eco- 
nomia politica when he was in Vienna in 1771 for the conference 
which was to draw up plans for the economic reform of Lom- 
bardy after the abolition of the Ferma mista. It is for these rea- 
sons—because they are the work of a complex and influential 
individual and because they are characteristic of so much of the 
Italian enlightenment—that the Discorsi should be studied more 
closely than they have been so far. 
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Un astronome-philosophe, 


Jérôme de Lalande 


par Hélène Monod-Cassidy 


Le nom de Jérôme Le François de Lalande est bien connu dans 
l’histoire de l’astronomie. Ses intérêts et ses contacts avec les 
philosophes et les penseurs du siècle le sont moins. Nous nous 
proposons ici de replacer Lalande dans le milieu actif et divers qui 
fut le sien et d’évaluer ses contributions à l’histoire des idées et à 
l’histoire sociale de la fin du dix-huitième siècle. 

Jérôme Le François naquit à Bourg-en-Bresse en 1732. Il fut 
élevé par les jésuites chez qui il fut un élève brillant et précoce. 
Tout enfant, nous dit son biographe Delambret il écrivait des 
romans mystiques; vers dix ans, vêtu d’une robe de jésuite, il 
préchait de façon édifiante. Lors du passage de la comète de 1744, 
le jeune garçon découvre l’astronomie; l’éclipse du soleil de 1748, 
qu'il observe au collège de Lyon avec son professeur de mathé- 
matiques, ‘l’une des plus remarquables du siècle” (p.584) détermina 
de sa vocation. Il songe à se faire jésuite pour pouvoir étudier 
l'astronomie ‘sans distraction’. Mais en rhétorique, il se ‘passionna 
pour l’éloquence’ (p.584) et ses parents l’envoyèrent à Paris faire 
son droit. Sa bonne étoile — c’est le cas de le dire— l’inclina à loger 
chez un procureur de l’hôtel de Cluny où le célèbre astronome 
Joseph Delisle avait un observatoire. Celui-ci, après de nombreux 
voyages et un séjour de vingt-deux années en Russie professait 


1M. Delambre, Histoire de l’astro- 
nomie au dix-huitième siècle (Paris 
1827), p.602. 
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alors au Collège de France. Lalande, tout en continuant par 
obéissance filiale ses études de droit, se mit à travailler avec 
Delisle dont il était presque le seul élève et de qui il sut se faire un 
ami. Il suivait aussi au Collège royal un cours de physique- 
mathématiques du rival de son maître, Lemonnier?. Lalande 
n’abandonna jamais ni l’étude de la littérature (il savait plusieurs 
langues), ni celle des sciences naturelles. Nous le voyons en 1753 
suivre successivement des cours de chimie, de botanique, d’ana- 
tomie, d’histoire naturelle?. 

Les capacités extraordinaires du jeune homme jointes à une 
puissance de travail peu commune attirèrent sur lui l’attention de 
Lemonnier. Lorsqu'en 1750, ce savant renonga au projet qu'il 
avait formé d’aller observer le parallaxe de la lune à Berlin (car 
cet observatoire se trouvait sur le méme méridien que celui du 
Cap où l’abbé de La Caille se préparait à faire une série d’obser- 
vations) il choisit Lalande pour le remplacer. L*arrivée de ce petit 
jeune homme de 19 ans, muni des instruments que l’observatoire 
de Paris prétait à celui de Berlin étonna à bon droit Frédéric 1 
et Maupertuis, directeur del’ Académie. Onlui accorda, cependant, 
le respect dû à l’envoyé du roi de France et on reconnut vite les 
capacités du jeune astronome. Il devint membre de l’Académie de 
Berlin — mieux, il fit partie du cercle brillant de savants et de 
penseurs libertins que Frédéric 11 avait su attirer à sa cour. 

C’est avec le géomètre Euler qu'il passait ses matinées, mais si 
les nuits étaient réservées aux observations astronomiques, les 
soirées s'écoulaient en conversations et discussions: Maupertuis, 
Argens, La Mettrie, Voltaire, Algarotti, Frédéric 11, tels furent les 


sence de Louis xv. Il était aidé de 
Lalande. La faveur du roi lui permit 


? Lemonnier, dit Delambre (p.179 
ss.) ‘a toujours été un peu en arrière de 


son siècle’. Il était de ‘l’école de 
Greenwich’, connaissait les astro- 
nomes et horlogers anglais et a souvent 
‘fait des observations’ en Angleterre et 
en Ecosse. Louis xv s’intéressait à ses 
travaux — en 1753, Lemonnier 
observa le passage de Mercure en pré- 
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d’acquérir pour l’observatoire royal 
des instruments comparables en qua- 
lité et puissance à ceux de Greenwich. 
3 comtesse C. de S[alm], ‘Eloge his- 
torique de M. de Lalande’, Magasin 
encyclopédique (1810), ii.282-325. 
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maîtres de philosophie de Lalande. Pendant ses rares moments de 
loisir, il faisait danser, maladroitement, les dames de la cour. 
‘Ce fut’, nous dit Lalande, ‘l’année la plus délicieuse de ma vie”, 
Ses convictions religieuses ne résistèrent pas à ces délices. Il devait 
écrire beaucoup plus tard: ‘Le spectacle du ciel paraît à tout le 
monde une preuve de l'existence de Dieu. Je le croyais à 19 ans: 
aujourd’hui je n’y vois que de la matière et du mouvement”. 
Cependant, s’il modifia sa croyance, il ne changea pas de conduite 
(Delambre, p.579), il continua à aller à l’église avec sa mère, à 
fréquenter ses amis pieux (au nombre desquels se trouvait Euler) 
et à se conduire généralement avec beaucoup de circonspection. 

Il était à Berlin au moment de l’affaire Koenig qui devait diviser 
si profondément Maupertuis et Voltaire. Il semble avoir pris parti 
pour Maupertuis, mais avec assez de discrétion pour garder 
l'estime de Voltaire". On peut donc dater la maturité intellectuelle 
du jeune homme assez exactement: ‘à l’école du Roi de Prusse et des 
philosophes dont il était entouré, j'ai appris à m'élever au dessus 
des préjugés”. Ce n'est pas que les mathématiques cessent de le 
passionner, c’est plutôt qu'il raisonne sur Putilité de ses travaux 
et en étend presque indéfiniment les frontières. 

Il étudie l’astronomie pour être utile aux hommes de sa géné- 
ration, pour contribuer directement au progrès de la société dans 
laquelle il vit. Pour lui, comme pour La Beaumelle, Formey et 
Maupertuis, ses amis et collègues à l’Académie de Berlin, puis à 
l’Académie des sciences, la science pure apparaît choquante, 
presque frivole. Le devoir de l’homme, plus tard on dira volontiers 
du citoyen, est de donner une fin utile à ses recherches. Nous 
sommes, on le voit, très près des théories utilitaires et moralisantes 


4 Delambre, ‘Eloge historique de 
Lalande’, Mémoires de l’Institut royal 
des sciences (Paris 1807). 

5 Deuxième supplément pour le Dic- 
tionnaire des Athées, éd. J. Lalande 
[Paris 1805], p.26. 

6 Pierre Brunet, Maupertuis (Paris 
1929), pp-138-145- ‘Lalande donne 


comme origine de leur rupture le refus 
opposé par Maupertuis aux sollicita- 
tions de Voltaire, en vue de l’admis- 
sion de l Abbé Raynal à l’Académie de 
Berlin’ (p.144). 

7 Philippe Damiron, Mémoires pour 
servir à l’histoire de la philosophie au 
dix-huitième siècle (Paris 1858), 11.467. 
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de Diderot et de Marmontel. Dans un beau passage de la troisième 
édition de son Astronomie, publiée en 1772, il ajoute, en conclusion 
à un examen historique des découvertes astronomiques: “A la 
suite de ces premières observations nous verrons paroître les 
travaux de Copernic, de Tycho, de Képler, de Cassini, de Newton; 
des instruments nouveaux, des systémes hardis, des découvertes 
heureuses, des observations délicates. Deux siècles de lumière 
ouvriront le spectacle le plus étonnant dont l’esprit puisse jouir: 
mais si nous prenons soin de placer chaque chose à la suite de celle 
qui lui a donné naissance, si nous transportons le lecteur dans la 
position de celui qui aura fait quelque belle découverte, la chaîne 
reparoîtra: et l’esprit, soulagé du fardeau que trop d’admiration 
impose à l'amour propre jouira presque du plaisir que l’auteur 
même dut avoir. C’est donc à montrer les progrès de l’esprit que 
la méthode de cet ouvrage est destinée: point de science où ils 
soient plus admirables et plus satisfaisans” (p.iv). 

La science à laquelle il consacre ses veilles n’est donc qu’une des 
nombreuses voies que l’homme doit emprunter pour sonder les 
mystères de la nature: ‘On regarde avec raison l’étude de la 
morale comme la plus nécessaire et la plus digne de l’homme: 
The proper study of mankind is man, dit Pope: mais on se trom- 
perait en croyant qu’on peut être véritablement philosophe sans 
l'étude des sciences naturelles. Pour être sage non par foiblesse, 
mais par principes, il faut savoir réfléchir et penser fortement; il 
faut, à force d’étude, s’être affranchi des préjugés qui trompent le 
jugement, qui s’opposent au développement de la raison et de 
Pesprit . . . La morale seroit peu sûre et peu attrayante pour nous 
si elle devoit être fondée sur l’ignorance ou sur Perreur” (p.x). 
Et pour réussir dans ces recherches, ce n’est ni la raison, ni la 
mémoire, apanages d’après le Discours préliminaire des philo- 
sophes et des érudits, que Lalande nous recommande, mais 
l’imagination, cette maîtresse d’erreur que d’Alembert associait 
aux ‘beaux esprits”: ‘le conseil le plus important que l’on puisse 
donner à ceux qui étudient les mathématiques, c’est d’exercer 
leur imagination beaucoup plus que leur mémoire, c’est de lire 
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peu et de penser beaucoup, de chercher par eux-mêmes les 
démonstrations, ou du moins d’essayer leurs forces le plus souvent 
qu’ils pourront: c'est ainsi qu’on acquiert l’esprit des mathé- 
matiques, le goût de recherches, la facilité de découvrir et d’in- 
venter”. 

La conclusion de la préface réitère les idées exprimées au début: 
les visées profondes du savant digne de ce nom seront utilitaires et 
morales: 


’étude en général est un des besoins de l’humanité: lorsqu'une 
fois on éprouve cette curiosité active et dévorante qui nous porte 
à pénétrer les merveilles de la nature, on ne demande plus à quoi 
sert l’étude, car elle sert alors à notre bonheur. 

étude est d’ailleurs un préservatif contre le désordre des 
passions; et il me semble qu’il faut spécialement distinguer un 
genre d’étude qui éleve l’esprit, qui l’applique fortement, et lui 
donne par conséquent des armes plus sûres contre les dangers dont 
je parle. Il ne suffit pas de connoître le bien, disoit Séneque, de 
savoir ce qu’on doit à sa patrie, à sa famille, à ses amis, à soi-même, 
si l’on n’a pas la force de le faire; il ne suffit pas d’établir les pré- 
ceptes, il faut écarter les obstacles: Ut ad praecepta quae damus 
possit animus ire, solvendus est (Epist.95). Je ne connois rien qui 
réussisse mieux à cet égard que l’application aux sciences mathé- 
matiques, et spécialement à l’astronomie. Les merveilles qu'on y 
découvre captivent l’ame, et l’occupent d’une maniere noble, 
délicieuse et exempte de dangers: elles élevent l'imagination, 
elles perfectionnent l'esprit; elles remplissent et satisfont le 
cœur; elles éloignent les desirs dangereux et frivoles; elles pro- 
curent sans cesse une nouvelle jouissance. (p.ix). 


Ces citations me semblent résumer admirablement l’idéal 
scientifique et progressiste du siècle des lumières. Les Lettres 
philosophiques de Voltaire, le Discours préliminaire d’ Alembert, la 
préface de I’ Histoire naturelle de Buffon, c’est à ces œuvres que se 
rattachent ces quelques pages. 
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Dans le Paris de 1753, à son retour d'Allemagne, Lalande fait 
figure de brillant jeune philosophe. Il est élu à l’Académie des 
sciences. Il rectifie sans urbanité les erreurs de son maître Lemon- 
nier et nous raconte que celui-ci lui en a gardé rancune ‘pendant 
une révolution entiére des nœuds de la lune’ (Delambre, p.550), 
c’est-à-dire dix-huit ans. Lalande se disputait volontiers et avec 
entrain: son esprit mathématique et cassant, amoureux de pré- 
cision ne lui permettait pas d’ignorer la moindre inexactitude. 
Comme il avait du cœur et regrettait de voir ses amitiés brisées, il 
composa un Discours sur la douceur ‘qu’il relisait tous les ans pour 
y prendre des règles de conduite’ (p.566). Quoique certainement 
ce goût des arguments ait été un trait de caractère, il se rattachait 
aussi à sa conviction profonde que le devoir du savant est de faire 
connaître la vérité sans se trop préoccuper des susceptibilités 
personnelles. Il acceptait volontiers les critiques, plus désireux, 
semble-t-il, de faire parler de lui que d’être loué. On raconte qu’il 
disait de lui-même ‘je suis toile cirée pour les injures et éponge 
pour les louanges’ (Delambre, p.567). Ajoutons qu’il servait ses 
amis comme lui-même, publiait fréquemment des articles ou des 
‘éloges’ les concernant, se montrait généreux vis-à-vis de ses 
élèves et fut indifférent au ridicule et aux censures gouvernemen- 
tales. 

Pendant la révolution, il accueillit et cacha deux savants, l'abbé 
Garnier et Dupont de Nemours. Ce dernier, logé à l’observatoire 
des quatre nations serait mort de faim si Lalande ne lui avait 
fidèlement apporté des vivres pendant plusieurs mois*. Nous som- 
mes loin de la lácheté du ménage Suard vis-à-vis de Condorcet! 


8 citons par exemple ses disputes 
avec Maskelyne, l’astronome anglais 
pour qui il avait une véritable amitié et 


théorie, et je vous répondrai. Il me 
repartit qu’il n’en avait pas l’intention 
qu'il était venu pour m'éclairer”. 


> 


son attaque irritée de l’absurde théorie 
des marées de B. de Saint-Pierre. Saint- 
Pierre nous rapporte un dialogue fic- 
tif (?) entre Lalande et lui: “[je lui 
dis] ... Attaquez publiquement ma 
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Il était assez austère dans ses goûts, mais aimait cependant la 

société. Il nous dit: ‘Je dédaigne les plaisirs du monde, je ne puis 
souffrir le jeu, les fêtes, les repas. Je ne vais point au spectacle: 
‘étude de la société des gens d’esprit, surtout des femmes ins- 
truites, sont mes seules récréations. Telles ont été successivement 
pour moi les sociétés de Mesdames Geoffrin, du Bocage, du 
Défant, de Bourdie, de Beauharnais, de Salm, etc. A cette liste 
de salons célèbres, ajoutons qu'il fréquenta ceux de madame de 
Condorcet, de madame Necker et de madame de Staél. On le 
rencontrait également chez Helvétius et Holbach. Il suivait de 
près les travaux de Buffon, Daubenton, Duhamel Du Monceau. 
Il connaissait Diderot personnellement, mais je suis mal renseignée 
sur leur relations. Dans ses Mémoires il énumère ‘les hommes 
célèbres qui ont eu de l’amitié pour moi . . . “Montesquieu et 
Fontenelle, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Dalembert, Clairaut, Mau- 
pertuis, La Condamine, Voltaire, Réaumur, Euler, Barthélémi, 
Raynal, Macquer’ (Salm, p.322). 

Il était inévitable que Lalande s’intéressât aux travaux del’ Ency- 
clopédie. Il ne semble pas y avoir contribué. Alembert s'était 
chargé de la partie mathématique, et quand celui-ci quitta 
l Encyclopédie, Lalande avait pris parti contre les libraires associés 
et signé la demande de Luneau de Bois-Jermain demandant le 
remboursement d’une partie de sa souscription. Il restera ‘inter- 
venant et on retrouve son nom parmi les papiers du long procès 
qu'intenta Luneau™ aux éditeurs. Mais, comme dans la querelle 
entre Maupertuis et Voltaire, Lalande resta en bons termes avec 
Diderot. Plus tard: ‘il donna plusieurs articles curieux dans les 
Suppléments de l’Encyclopédie ... en 1789, il refondit dans 
l’Encyclopédie méthodique tous les articles astronomiques de 
l’ancienne Encyclopédie, faits avec trop de négligence par 


d’Alembert’ (Delambre, p.561). Enfin, il contribua à la Description 


10 Salm, p.320 (cite les Mémoires de main versus the publishers of the 
Lalande que nous n’avons pas pu con- Encyclopédie”, Studies on Voltaire, 
sulter). xxii.115-177. 

u J, Lough, ‘Luneau de Bois-Jer- 
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des arts et métiers. Cet ouvrage, commencé par Réaumur qui avait 
accumulé une collection énorme de planches gravées, se trouve 
aussi mêlé aux débats de Diderot, éditeur des volumes de planches 
de I’ Encyclopédie. Cette fois encore Lalande reste fidèle au corps 
académique. 

Lalande écrivit huit des études qui composent ces volumes — 
se spécialisant dans les arts ayant trait à la fabrication du papier et 
au traitement du cuir. Ce sont d’excellents manuels de science 
appliquée, bien conçus et faciles à lire. Dans les préfaces, l’auteur 
ne perd pas l’occasion d’exprimer ses convictions philosophiques 
qui sont souvent intéressantes. En 1762 (L’ Art de faire le papier) 
par exemple, il écrivait: ‘Je demande lequel est plus préférable 
pour un Etat, ou de partager avec tous les savants les faibles 
lumières que l’habitude de nos ouvriers nous ont acquises, pour 
les perfectionner ensuite, ou de rester éternellement dans l’état 
de médiocrité et de routine dont ils ne peuvent nous tirer? Les arts 
tiennent tous aux sciences, attendent tout de celles-ci, et ne peuvent 
faire sans elles que des pas lents et chancelants’ (p.i). Et sa conclu- 
sion est celle d’un citoyen du monde: ‘Laissons donc profiter nos 
ennemis mêmes des soins que nous aurons pris pour enrichir 
notre Nation plutôt que d’en perdre les avantages par une 
mauvaise réticence” (p.ii). 

Comme on le voit, les intérêts et les connaissances de Lalande 
étaient variés. Ne fut-il pas un temps censeur royal, ce qui lui fit 
faire la connaissance de Jean-Jacques Rousseau à propos de ses 
écrits sur la musiquel On lui reprocha cet éclectisme— pourtant si 
caractéristique de l’époque: “Il changeait continuellement d’objet 
et c'est ce qui l’a empêché d'en approfondir aucun. Mais en 
effleurant tout, en appelant sans cesse l’attention des astronomes 
et celle des géomètres sur les problèmes dont il s’occupait . . . il a 
pris une part active à tout ce qui s’est fait d’important pendant sa 
longue carrière astronomique” (Delambre, pp.605-606). 

Nous savons que Lalande resta attaché à sa province natale, y 
revint souvent, dirigea l’assèchement de marais bressois et présida 
à diverses améliorations. Il se promenait de village en village et 
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recherchait les anciens cadrans solaires, faisait les calculs requis et 
informait les villageois de l'exactitude plus ou moins grande de 
leur montre solaire! De retour à Paris, il vanta la Bresse de telle 
façon ‘qu’on doubla les contributions de ce pays’, nous raconte 
une mauvaise langue du temps”. 

Les découvertes de l’astronomie intéressaient surtout les navi- 
gateurs et nous voyons Lalande consacrer des années d’étude et 
plusieurs ouvrages aux problèmes de la navigation. Comme 
toujours, il s’enthousiasme” et dépasse les limites logiques de son 
problème. Il visita tous les ports de France pour en étudier 
l'aménagement. Il discute les méthodes de construction des 
bateaux, comment on y peut installer des instruments scientifiques 
de façon stable, la nature de ces instruments. Il publie un Mémoire 
sur Le flux et le reflux, un traité sur les Canaux de navigation. De là, 
il passe aux routes, leur construction, aux méthodes de transport 
(par voie d’eau et de terre) de passagers et de marchandises, aux 
prix variables de ces dernières. Il est peu d'éléments de la vie 
journalière auxquels il ne se soit arrêté. 

Enfin, ses goûts littéraires et artistiques trouvent à s’exprimer 
de mille manières : un Discours sur l’esprit de Justice, couronné 
par l’académie de Marseille; un Eloge du maréchal de Saxe, 
prononcé à Lyon; de nombreuses pièces de vers dont on retrouve 
la trace dans les revues et correspondances du temps"; les sciences 
naturelles, la géologie, la zoologie, la botanique l’ont toujours 
attiré par ce qu’elles offrent de satisfaisant à un esprit méthodique 
et épris de classification; Lalande semble s'étre aussi intéressé aux 
petits côtés de ces sciences. À Londres, il récolte des graines pour 


12 Paris, Versailles et les provinces au 
28° siècle (Paris 1817), 11.232. 

13 “Il avait fait graver sur son cachet 
un vaisseau, une lune qui servait à le 
conduire et une devise — ‘Science 
conduite par la vertu” parce que 
[dit-il] le vaisseau est la chose qui exige 
le plus de science, et que la vertu con- 


duit le philosophe à travers les flots et 
les orages de la vie’ (Salm p.299). 

14 ‘Vers à m. de Voltaire’, Le Mer- 
cure de France (juillet 1770); Voltaire 
en remercia Lalande (Best.15395). 
Lalande passa à Genève en 1770, c’est 
Voltaire qui nous l’apprend (Best. 
15650) et semble s’être arrêté à Ferney. 
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Duhamel". Il rend visite à Rousseau lorsque celui-ci est à 
Montmorency et fut, plus tard, une des rares personnes admises 
chez ‘M. Renov’, dont il admire les herbiers*. 

Enfin Lalande voyagea. Il ne pensait pas avoir le temps d’entre- 
prendre des voyages au long cours; mais il sut faciliter les 
déplacements de ses élèves: Vernon partira avec Bougainville, 
Le Paute d’Agelet avec La Peyrouze, certains autres iront en 
Amérique, à Bagdad, etc. Il refusa aussi de s’aventurer en Russie, 
mais on le retrouve en Allemagne, en Suisse, en Hollande, en 
Italie, et deux fois en Angleterre (en 1763 et 1788). 

Au cours de ses voyages, Lalande tenait un journal dans lequel 
il notait ses impressions et observations avec l’intention probable 
de tirer de ces notes un ou plusieurs volumes. Le seul voyage 
publié par lui est le voyage d’Italie en huit volumes avec un atlas. 
C’est un compendium un peu lourd de tout ce qui se peut trouver 
en Italie: œuvres d’art et monuments architecturaux, visites à 
différentes académies, énumération des produits du pays, dis- 
cussion des distances, de l’état des routes, du prix des marchan- 
dises, bref un guide consciencieux composé d’après d’autres 
manuels du même genre et dans lequel on ne trouve que peu 
d’opinions personnelles. Il est plaisant cependant d’imaginer 
Lalande reçu par le pape Clément xm et plaidant avec lui ‘pour 
faire rayer de l’Index le nom de Copernic et celui de Galilée’ 
(Salm, p.467). Grimm nous dit à propos de cet ouvrage: ‘Ce qui 
m'en plait, c’est qu'il parle de tout: histoire naturelle, arts, mœurs, 
gouvernement, politique, géographie, tout a été approfondi par 
M. de Lalande en quatre mois de temps. Il n’y a qu’un Français à 
qui Dieu puisse accorder de ces faveurs-là?!?. 

Ilexiste deux journaux manuscrits se rapportant respectivement 
au voyage que Lalande fit en Hollande en 1774, et à celui qu’il fit 


15 Voyage en Angleterre (Biblio- 
thèque de l’Institut, ms.4345). 

16 Correspondance générale, ed. Th. 
Dufour, xix.159. 

1? Correspondance littéraire, fév.1769, 
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p.272. Cependant Chateaubriand dit 
dans les Mémoires d’outre-tombe (éd. 
Pléiade) ‘Le voyage de Lalande en 
Italie en 176$ et 1766 est encore ce 
qu'il y a de mieux et de plus exact sur la 
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en Angleterre en 1763. Le journal du voyage de Hollande est très 
bref et nous intéresse seulement par la mention d’une visite 
rendue à Diderot à Delft le 27 mai 1774 (Institut, ms.2195). Or je 
n’ai trouvé aucune allusion à ce séjour de Diderot en 1774. 
L’ Inventaire du fonds Vandeul publié par le professeur Dieckmann 
ne mentionne pas Delft. On peut espérer qu’on trouvera un jour, 
peut-être dans la correspondance de Lalande, des indications 
complémentaires™. 

Le voyage en Angleterre (publié partiellement et en traduction 
par le professeur Frederick Green dans The History teacher’s 
miscellany d'août et septembre 1926) mérite de nous arrêter un 
instant, car il jette une lumiére intéressante sur les relations 
franco-anglaises a cette date. Parti de Paris le 4 mars 1763, Lalande 
visite en détail les ports de Boulogne, Calais et Dunkerque avant 
de s'embarquer à Calais le 14 mars. Douvres, puis la cathédrale de 
Cantorberry l’intéressent. Il note partout le prix des repas, celui 
des étapes en diligence, la valeur des pourboires. Le but ostensible 
de son ouvrage était d'examiner et de rapporter avec lui en France 
si possible un modèle du chronomètre marin comportant un 
pendule à compensation inventé par John Harrison quelques 
années auparavant. On avait éprouvé la précision de l'instrument 
au cours de plusieurs longs voyages en mer, et Harrison ayant 
perfectionné et allégé ses premiers modèles avait gagné le prix 
de 10,000 livres sterling offert par le gouvernement pour le 
chronomètre le plus précis”. Il est certain qu’en entreprenant ce 
voyage Lalande savait que son rôle ne se limiterait pas à celui 
d’acheteur d'instruments scientifiques. Sa renommée lavait 
précédé à Londres, et nous le voyons être accueilli par le monde 
savant de la capitale anglaise. Il avait avec lui ‘plus de 40 lettres à 


Rome des arts et la Rome antique M. Gosse, M. l’abbé Desnoyers, 
(11.249). M. Diderot, M. [illisible]. 

18 on trouve (verso du carnet): ‘A 19 il y eut procés au sujet du prix, et 
Delft M. Van der Wall, lect. en Harrison ne toucha la somme promise 
mathémat. que M. Allamou a prévenu. qu’en 1773. Lalande y fait allusion 
Savoir où est Diderot?” et p.43 ‘ven- dans son journal. 
dredi 27 mai 1774 J'ai été voir 
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remettre”: lettres d’introduction aux membres de la colonie 
frangaise et aux hommes de science anglais. 

La date de son séjour était bien choisie: la guerre de sept ans 
prenait fin et les préliminaires du traité de Paris amenèrent à 
Londres tout un groupe de jeunes nobles à la suite du duc de 
Nivernais, envoyé officiel du Roi. L’Angleterre longtemps 
fermée è la curiosité des Parisiens était à la mode, et les anglais 
accueillaient avec transports leurs nombreux visiteurs. Lalande 
sort avec messieurs d'Eon, Duclos, et le bailli de Fleury. Il soupe 
chez le duc de Nivernais et chez madame de Boufflers. Il rend 
visite plusieurs fois à l’abbé Courayer”” et au père de La Valette”. 
Lalande ‘qui était adorateur des jésuites’? s’intéresse à la mésa- 
venture du père de La Valette et nous en donne un récit complet. 
La Valette lui remit son ‘mémoire en forme de lettre au Père 
Général. 

Il voit, bien entendu, les artisans, horlogers et orfèvres, qui 
forment un groupe assez peu distinct du groupe des savants. 
Certains d’entre eux avaient été élus membres de la Royal society, 
et Lalande trouve là un exemple de la démocratie des sciences — 
sciences abstraites et sciences appliquées — dont il rêvait pour la 
France. Il est reçu lui-même Fellow de la Royal society, visite le 
bâtiment, admire le portrait de Newton — dont il va aussi voir le 


20 Pierre François Le Couroyer Duclos (pp.38, 50), habitait avec 


(1681-1776). Il passa en Angleterre en 
1727 à la suite de la condamnation de 
ses écrits sur la validité des ordinations 
anglicanes. Il était resté catholique, 
‘mais il disait le stupide dogme de la 
transsubstantiation” (Voyage, p.39). 
21 c’est le jésuite dont les dettes com- 
merciales contractées au nom de 
l’ordre qui refusa de les reconnaître 
servirent de prétexte à l’expulsion des 
jésuites de France en 1762. Dans son 
Journal Lalande nous donne des détails 
intéressants sur le procès et sur la vie, 
très mal connue, de La Valette à 
Londres. Il s’y cachait sous le nom de 
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m. Deshaies, le député de la Guade- 
loupe et frayait avec les nombreux 
français du ‘refuge’ de Londres. 
Lalande lui rend visite accompagné de 
Louis Dutens ‘un protestant réfugié à 
Londres” qui fit une belle carrière 
diplomatique au service de l’Angle- 
terre. En 1763, Dutens faisait partie du 
corps des diplomates anglais qui tra- 
vaillaient au traité de Paris. (M. Green, 
dans son édition du /ournala confondu 
Charles Duclos et Duclos-La Valette 
et, par deux fois, a mal lu le texte). 

22 Damiron, p.467, cite Le Voyage en 
Italie. 
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tombeau à Westminster abbey — et accepte avec simplicité les 
honneurs qui lui sont dus. Il est aussi élu à la Société des arts, dîne 
à la société de la Mitre ‘fondée autrefois par Halley”, visite la 
Société des antiquaires, l’observatoire de Greenwich, etc. Il 
devait parler anglais avec facilité, car jamais il ne mentionne de 
difficultés de langue; au contraire, il se moque de Lemonnier qui 
ne pouvait prononcer le mot ‘strength’. En un sens, avec Mac- 
clesfield, Maskelyne, Bevis, Pringle, il ne faisait que prolonger les 
discussions de l’Académie des Sciences. Un après-midi passé avec 
le dr Short, Bird, Ellicot ou Sisson, les opticiens et horlogers qu'il 
était venu voir, ne nous surprend pas. On peut, cependant, 
admirer à quel point les échanges d’informations scientifiques 
étaient aisés et universels. Chacun semble désireux à la fois 
d'approfondir ses connaissances et de corriger les erreurs du 
voisin. Lalande est heureux dans cette atmosphère plus libre par- 
fois que celle qui règne à Paris. Sa curiosité si riche et si variée 
trouve à se satisfaire. Peut-être en tenant son journal a-t-il pensé 
aux Lettres philosophiques ou même aux Lettres d’un Français de 
Pabbé Le Blanc (il le réfute) et a-t-il cherché à accumuler des 
renseignements précis sur divers aspects de la vie anglaise pour en 
écrire à loisir plus tard. Il mentionne les différentes sectes reli- 
gieuses anglaises, parle des Quakers, des Juifs, des moraves 
(avec l’abbé Couroyer), de la persécution des catholiques en 
Irlande. 

Ses études de droit l’ont préparé à bien comprendre le système 
judiciaire anglais, il visite 'Old Bailey, assiste à des séances au 
parlement, s'intéresse aux édits promulgués. Il revient plusieurs 
fois sur les difficultés parlementaires de lord Bute et discute 
l'annonce de sa démission et les méthodes d’attaque des journaux 
de l'opposition. Il va voir Shebeare ‘qui travaille à Phistoire 
d'Angleterre’ et note que ‘lorsque M. Shebeare fut mis au pilori, le 
sheriff faisait la conversation avec lui et son domestique lui tenait 
un parapluie” (p.65). Il chronique les hauts et les bas du procès de 
Wilkes, copie une de ses lettres et lui rend visite en prison. Non 
seulement connait-il tous les cafés à la mode: la Mitre, la Taverne 
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du Diable (‘où allait autrefois Ben Jonson’), le Cerf, le Dog and 
Duck etc., mais il va au bal, à opéra, au concert, au théâtre. Il est 
présent à la première audition du Messiah de Haendel et copie le 
texte du billet d’entrée: ‘The gentlemen are desired to come 
without sword and the ladies without hoops’. Au théâtre, il voit 
Venice preserved (pour 2 shillings et 6 pences), ‘The Busy Body, 
a comedy written by Mrs Susanna Centlivre’. Il donne le nom des 
acteurs et de bréves appréciations sur leur jeu. 

Madame de Boufflers, la première grande dame qui ait passé la 
Manche en touriste ‘a demandé à la comédie Macbeth, Richard 1 
et King Lear qui sont les trois plus beaux rôles de Garrick’. Il 
apprécie particulièrement Garrick dans Macbeth: ‘son rôle est 
terrible’. Il nous donne une description amusée de Saddlers Wells: 
‘Petit théâtre où l’on donne du vin pardessus le marché, on y 
prend les tétons, on y jette des gros sols sur le théâtre, on aboie 
les acteurs, on leur dit: “encore”... Pantomimes, danses 
grossières, on y joue souvent les français’. Il note qu’à ‘Covent 
Garden les représentations vont quelquefois jusqu’à sept cent 
livres — seize mille livres tournois’ etc. 

L’art et les peintres le retiennent. Il mentionne Deshaies, 
Boucher, Bardas, Rubens, Raphaël, Le Titien. Il passe une soirée 
à examiner des estampes de don Quichotte avec son ami Louis 
Dutens. Il connaît la littérature anglaise, cite Bolingbroke sur 
Pope. Il lit ‘les campagnes du General Wolf de Smolett’: quelques 
semaines plus tard, il rend visite à celui-ci. Ses observations sur 
dr Johnson sont piquantes: il écrit le 26 avril: ‘Johnson est un gros 
paysan qui boit du thé la nuit et le jour qui n’épargne personne, 
qui travaillait pour les libraires. Il habite Osborne, il a deux cent 
pièces de pension du Roi... Il est fort ami de Garrick!’ Et le 
jeudi 5 mai: ‘chez M. Johnson avec M. Duclos et M. Berthoud. Il 
nous a parlé latin. Il aurait voulu nous retenir plus longtemps, mais 
cela était trop incommode’. 

La médecine et les médecins l’attirent particulièrement. Il 
aborde la question de l’inoculation de la petite vérole, visite 
hôpital Saint-Thomas et celui de Chelsea, discute les revenus des 
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hôpitaux et la façon dont sont traités les malades. Il va voir 
dr Hill, feuillette son histoire des plantes, visite le jardin botanique 
de Chelsea et celui de Kensington. En général, la disposition des 
jardins l’intéresse et son journal en contient plusieurs descriptions 
détaillées. 

Le jour de la pentecóte (22 mai) ‘le plus beau jour qu'il y eût 
depuis longtemps’, il part en promenade avec un ami à Hampstead: 
‘[nous avons admiré] la maison de Milord Mansfield . . . les pro- 
menades sont délicieuses et les maisons trés jolies... notre 
circuit est d’environ douze miles, sans compter les écarts. Nous 
avons admiré la verdure, la vue, la propreté, les maisons, la 
campagne qui est beaucoup plus belle qu’à Paris!’ (p.99). 

Son intérêt constant dans tout ce qui a à faire avec la marine, il 
serait plus exact de dire avec l’eau, l’entraîne à nous donner maints 
détails quant à la vie quotidienne de Londres. Il dine avec l’amiral 
Knowle et le questionne à propos de ses recherches ‘sur la figure 
des vaisseaux et l’arimage (p.97). Il va voir et décrit en détail la 
‘machine du port de Londres’ — qui alimentait en eau la plus 
grande partie de la ville. Il mentionne les crues de la Tamise et 
visite le système des écluses établi sur cette rivière. Il voit le 
chantier naval de m. Randall à Greenland dock et note des détails 
techniques: ‘Le bois m'a paru d’un plus petit échantillon, mieux 
taillé, mieux assemblé. Il n’y a presque point de fer dans les 
couples’. On péchait encore le saumon à Richmond, et les chenilles 
dévorent les feuilles des jardins chaque année! Le journal est une 
mine de petits détails qui se recoupent et se complètent. On sent 
l’académicien, l’auteur des articles sur les arts et métiers: il étudie 
les pompes à feu et le fonctionnement des assurances-incendies, il 
visite l’atelier de la monnaie, une fabrique de papier, une de 
vinaigre, note une recette pour polir le verre, discute le commerce 
du blé, la construction des châteaux d’eau, l'éclairage des rues 
(pour en parler à m. Des Parcieux). Un atelier de soierie créé par 
des protestants français le retient. On ne peut que regretter que les 
notes du carnet soient souvent si sèches: des aides-mémoire 
destinés à être développés plus tard. 
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Enfin Lalande fut aussi le touriste traditionnel. Il explore le 
Londres historique et pittoresque avec conscience: le soir de son 
arrivée, il ressort de son auberge pour aller voir London bridge 
et le Monument. Il décrit en détail les salles de la Tour de Londres, 
il nous indique les bons restaurants et les mets qui lui ont plu. Grâce 
à lui, nous entrevoyons une ville active, vivante, commerçante, 
un monde bourgeois et cultivé qui va au théâtre, se promène dans 
des jardins soigneusement aménagés et entretenus, monte en 
barque pour accueillir les ambassadeurs vénitiens, ou admirer 
quelque château nouvellement bâti, fait partie des foules qui 
accueillent le roi ou conspuent les ministres. On sent souvent une 
comparaison implicite avec Paris — mais les notes restent brèves. 

Deux fois au cours de son séjour, Lalande goûta le plaisir très 
vif d'accueillir à Londres un ami français et de lui montrer ses 
découvertes. Nous avons déjà parlé de Charles Duclos avec qui il 
sort et dine régulièrement. Le 12 mai, monsieur de La Condamine, 
un collègue, un ami, arrive à Londres. Il ne sait pas l’anglais. 
Depuis qu’il est revenu de son expérience scientifique du Pérou, 
il est sourd et a de la peine à marcher. Lalande se fait un plaisir de 
lui montrer la ville. Walpole nous dit à son propos: ‘La Conda- 
mine... qui se donne pour philosophe. He walks about the 
streets with his trumpet and a map, his spectacles on, and hat 
under his arm’. Les deux petits français — Lalande n'avait que 
4 pieds et demi, pesait 106 livres et avait une mauvaise vue, 
devaient former un couple étrange dans les rues de Londres. 
Lalande présente son collègue à ses amis anglais: ils vont chez 
milord Morton et à la Société royale. Dr Pringle suggère un 
remède contre la surdité de La Condamine dont Lalande conserve 
la recette. Lors de leur visite à la Tour de Londres, ils retrouvent 
m. de Nivernais et sa suite. Ils vont en bateau à Richmond. Le 
comte de Coventry et le chevalier d’Eon les présentent au roi. 

M. de La Condamine se dispute avec sa propriétaire et celle-ci 
essaye de le faire déloger. L’aventure est racontée tout au long 
dans le Public ledger et le Public advertiser. Walpole, dans sa 
correspondance, en fait des gorges chaudes. La Condamine s’y 
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connaît en ‘horlogerie’; Lalande et lui font une série de visites 
aux horlogers car le moment du départ de Lalande approche et 
il voudrait emporter avec lui les instruments commandés en mars. 
plusieurs de ces artisans sont soit réfugiés, soit fils de réfugiés 
français — Lalande le note presque toujours. Il note aussi des 
manifestations anti-françaises — comme par exemple l’étendard 
de la société anti-gallicane d'Oxford: Angleterre à cheval 
foulant des fleurs de lys. Il compte les bateaux français qui 
encombrent le Kings Yard et note ‘j'ai pleuré sur nos malheurs’ — 
mais ce patriotisme reste discret et subordonné aux intérêts scien- 
tifiques. Les petits détails précis ne manquent pas: nous apprenons 
le prix d’une chambre, celui d’un repas avec ou sans vin. Ce qu’il 
en coûte de se faire friser, d’acheter un jeu de cartes, une montre. 
Il note (je pense par contraste avec Paris) ‘le matin . . . on ne fait 
point de visite . . . on ne peut se promener sur la rivière’. À deux 
heures, on va à la cour; les séances de la Royal society prennent 
place à cinq heures. 

Il circule volontiers par coche d’eau; de Whitehall stairs à Three 
Cranes stairs, cela coûte 3 pences. Il lui a fallu ‘environ cinquante 
minutes de temps pour aller de Clerkenwell Close à Pantoum 
Square”. De Londres à Oxford, il faut compter huit à dix heures de 
voyage. ‘On faisait un mile en huit minutes; les changements de 
chaise durent dix minutes’. Le voyage lui a coûté trente livres. À 
Oxford, les salaires des professeurs l’intéressent, comme aussi 
leur emploi du temps et l’organisation des collèges. Il achète des 
livres, fait ses adieux, et quitte Londres le 10 juin. De retour en 
France, comme au départ, il s’attache à visiter les villes côtières 
et va même voir la maison des jésuites anglais à Saint-Omer. Il 
arrive à Paris le 16 juin et note que son voyage lui a coûté en tout 
1177 livres. 

Le voyage en Angleterre ne fut qu’une brève aventure dans la 
longue vie de Lalande (il devait mourir en 1807): ses recherches et 
découvertes scientifiques continuent à être annoncées, à paraître, 
à être accueillies plus ou moins bien par ses collègues et rivaux. 
Mais ce qui nous intéresse en lui ce ne sont pas ses prédictions sur 
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un passage de Vénus ou sur la disparition de l’anneau de Saturne, 
mais les manifestations de ‘l’audace philosophique’ qui pétillait 
dans ses yeux (Salm, p.317). 

Il aimait — nous le savons — faire parler de lui, et dans son 
effort pour vulgariser la science et la mettre à la portée de tous, il 
annonçait dans les journaux le texte de ses communications à 
l’Académie des sciences, et prenait soin que celles-ci restent d’un 
intérêt général. Ayant relu les E/éments de la philosophie de Newton 
de Voltaire, il vit que Newton, en parlant des suites terribles d’une 
collision théoriquement possible, entre une comète et la terre, 
disait ‘que la Providence avait tout disposé pour rendre cette 
collision impossible’. Lalande refit les calculs et annonça pour la 
rentrée de l’Académie un mémoire sur ce sujet: Réflexions sur les 
comètes qui peuvent approcher de la terre. Il neut pas le temps de lire 
son exposé et le bruit se répandit que le célèbre astronome pré- 
disait une collision entre une comète et la terre et que la lecture de 
son mémoire avait été interdite comme trop dangereuse. Nous 
trouvons des échos, amusés, choqués, sceptiques dans toutes les 
correspondances du temps. Pour ne citer que Grimm: ‘Voilà donc, 
comme au temps des millénaires des femmes qui sont incertaines 
s’il fallait encore faire des enfants avec leurs maris; d’autres, plus 
sages, qui se hâtent d’arriver à la conclusion d’un roman; — des 
poètes dégoútés d’écrire une comédie ou une tragédie pour une 
race qui, n'ayant plus qu’un instant à durer, ne valait guère la 
peine — des politiques interrompus —, enfin les ennemis de la 
philosophie qui s'écrient”, 

Conscient de l’alarme générale, le lieutenant de police voulut 
voir le mémoire et en ordonna la publication, mais comme celui-ci 
ne contenait rien d’effrayant, et citait des proportions mathéma- 
tiques de l’ordre de 1 à 64,000 en faveur de la collision, on s’ima- 
gina que la prédiction dangereuse avait été soustraite et il fallut des 


23 Correspondance littéraire (avril reprises en mai 1773 et même plus 
1738). Voir aussi les Mémoires secrets tard, et Delambre, pp.558-559. 
qui reviennent sur le sujet à plusieurs 
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mois pour que la terreur qui avait pénétré les provinces (les dames 
d’Evreux en faisaient des fausses couches, nous dit Bachaumont) 
(xiv.144) s’apaise tout à fait. Voltaire s’amusa beaucoup de 
l'épisode et envoya au Journal encyclopédique (juin 1773) une 
Lettre sur la prétendue comète dans laquelle il traite la question en 
mathématicien, puis en philosophe. La panique qu'avait provo- 
quée ce mémoire fit de Lalande un héros populaire, une espèce de 
mage. De 1773 à 1798, ‘la terreur des cométes” se renouvela 
plusieurs fois et Lalande dut faire insérer dans les journaux plu- 
sieurs articles rassurants**. 

Est-ce à Londres que Lalanderencontra pourla première fois des 
francmagons? Nous ne le savons pas. Mais les aspirations de cette 
société correspondaient bien aux siennes et à l’évolution de sa 
pensée — vers un libéralisme, un humanisme pourrait-on dire, 
complètement détaché des croyances de la religion catholique. 
Il s’était lié intimement avec Helvétius et faisait activement partie 
du groupe de philosophes qui se réunissaient chez lui. ‘J'ai vécu 
avec les plus célèbres athées, Buffon, Diderot, d’Holbach, 
d’Alembert, Condorcet, Helvétius; ils étaient persuadés qu'il faut 
être un imbécile pour croire en Dieu”#. Lorsqu’on fonda le grand 
orient de France, Lalande y prit une part importante et prononça 
le discours d’inauguration. Mais Helvétius et Lalande rêvaient 
d'organiser une loge sur des principes un peu différents. Une loge 
qui accueillerait, comme le faisaient parfois les loges anglaises, les 
artisans, les artistes, les penseurs. Certaines difficultés empécherent 
Helvétius de réaliser le projet avant sa mort (1771) mais Lalande 
et madame Helvétius poursuivirent les plans établis et la loge des 
Neuf Sœurs fut constituée en 1776. 

On lisait dans ses ‘règlements’: ‘La loge des Neuf Sœurs, en 
faisant des vertus maçonniques la base et l’appui de son institution, 
a cru devoir y joindre la culture des sciences, des lettres et des 
arts.... tout sujet qui ... sera proposé devra étre doué d’un 


24 Lalande, Bibliographie astrono- par Damiron, Mémoire sur Naigeon 


mique (Paris [1803]), p.537- (Paris 1827), p.101. 
25 lettre de Lalande à Raederer citée 
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talent quelconque, soit en fait d’arts, soit en fait de sciences, et 
avoir déjà donné une preuve publique et suffisante de ce talent’**. 

Lalande, le principal organisateur, en devint le grand maître. La 
loge fut immédiatement célèbre et recherchée. En un an elle passa 
de 9 à 141 membres. Elle allait jouer un rôle important dans les 
relations franco-américaines de la fin du siècle et dans l’évolution 
des idées politiques et sociales en France. Lalande avait le goût des 
réceptions et des fêtes, il aimait le beau sexe, et les séances de la loge 
des Neuf Sœurs étaient fort brillantes avec des morceaux de 
musique, des poèmes, des discours. 

On sait que Voltaire fut initié en grande pompe dans la loge 
quelques jours après le triomphe d’/réne. Il hérita du tablier d'Hel- 
vétius et fut reçu par Benjamin Franklin. L'autorité royale qui 
craignait la popularité de Voltaire, le ‘sauveur de Calas”, vit d’un 
assez mauvais œil la splendide fête que Lalande organisa pour le 
vieux poète. Après la mort de Voltaire, on interdit toute cérémonie 
publique. Cependant l’Académie française le célébra dans une 
séance publique le 25 août 1778. L’apothéose maçonnique de 
Voltaire fut faite le 28 novembre 1778. On avait projeté d’initier 
à la loge ce jour-là Alembert, Diderot et Condorcet, mais ils 
s’abstinrent — peut-être pour ne pas irriter inutilement les 
autorités. Mais Greuze et d’autres personnages importants furent 
affiliés et la cérémonie se déroula avec une pompe impressionnante. 
Madame Denis et la marquise de Villette (Bonne et Belle) étaient 
présentes. Franklin hérita du tablier de Voltaire. L’apothéose 
maçonnique de Voltaire qui avait constitué une sorte de défi 
aux autorités risqua de compromettre l’existence même de la 
loge. À la suite d’un autre épisode qui choqua les maçons plus 


26 L. Amiable, Une loge maçonnique 
avant 2789 (Paris 1897), p.32. La loge 
fut composée au début par les membres 
du salon Helvétius et leurs amis. On y 
trouvait Greuze et Horace Vernet, 
Houdon, qui fit le buste de Lalande, 
Moreau le jeune, Chénier (on ne sait pas 
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conservateurs, Lalande dut défendre les droits et les libertés de sa 
loge. Il le fit avec la fougue qu’on lui connaît. La loge fut pourtant 
condamnée, puis la sentence prononcée par le grand orient fut 
rétractée et la loge put continuer à se réunir, mais plus modeste- 
ment. Le jugement final ne fut prononcé qu’en 1780, en faveur 
de la loge qui avait donné un bel exemple de courage et de 
fermeté”. Depuis 1779, Lalande s’était démis de sa charge de 
vénérable en faveur de Franklin. Le vénéralat de celui-ci devait 
être plus calme. Lalande continua à s'intéresser aux activités franc- 
maçonnes, mais de plus loin. Madame Helvétius était morte en 
1800 et la plupart des philosophes, amis de jeunesse de Lalande 
étaient morts aussi. 

En 1784, ‘une innovation sublime vint honorer le siècle de 
Louis xvi pour parler comme Restif de la Bretonne”. C'était 
celle des machines volantes que les frères Montgolfier, après 
quelques expériences en province, apportèrent à Paris et à Ver- 
sailles. Le tout-Paris s’enthousiasma pour les machines volantes 
‘quel observatoire pour Hershel, Cassini ou Lalande!*” Lalande 
s'intéresse d’abord à la fabrication des ballons parce que ceux-ci 
étaient faits de papier huilé (les frères Montgolfier avaient une 
fabrique de papier) et posa certaines questions pratiques et 
techniques. Il critiqua ensuite ses collègues Pilâtre de Rozier et 
Blanchard au sujet des résultats qu’ils croyaient avoir obtenus. 
Blanchard le défia de monter en ballon — et nous voyons avec 
étonnement que le petit vieillard est tenté malgré lui. Il s’enchante 
à l’idée de se rapprocher de ces étoiles qu'il a tant observées. Il 
pense qu'il saura diriger un ballon en profitant des différents 
courants d’air. Le 25 juillet 1799, il s’éléve à son tour dans les 
airs: ‘J’espérais que mon voyage aérien... m’apprendrait 
quelque chose sur la scintillation des étoiles, sur la blancheur de la 
voix lactée, sur la noirceur et la composition de l’air; je fus trompé 
par celui à qui j’avais donné ma confiance, et pour qui javais 


27 Amiable, passim, et B. Fay, La semblent pas toujours convaincantes. 
Franc-magonnerie (Paris 1961) dont 28 Les Nuits de Paris, ed. Marc 
les déductions et conclusions ne me Chadbourne (Paris 1960), p.178. 
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bravél opinion publique. Je ne pus aller assez haut’ (Bibliographie, 
p.817). 

Lalande avait formé le projet hardi — et charmant — de se 
rendre par ballon à l’observatoire de Gotha, le seul d'Europe qu'il 
ne connut pas, mais le duc de Gotha craignit que, du haut de son 
ballon, Lalande ne fit des observations d'un intérét militaire. On 
acheta le conducteur et après un beau départ public d’un jardin de 
Paris (soigneusement annoncé dans les journaux) le ballon 
atterrit à Saint-Cloud. Lalande avait calculé qu'il fallait compter 
24 heures de Paris à Gotha ‘où était le terme de mes désirs et de 
mes espérances’. Il se rendit à Gotha par voie de terre et s’il 
s'indigna, il ne semble pas avoir ressentit profondément l’humi- 
liation de son voyage manqué. 

Il s'était mis à travailler avec Sylvain Maréchal au Dictionnaire 
des athées (1800). Il en écrivit la préface dans laquelle il défend le 
droit d’être athée et maintient, comme Bayle un siècle auparavant 
qu’une société d’athées pourrait, devrait être vertueuse. ‘Le sage 
seul’ dit-il “a le droit d’être athée’ (p.15). Il se met sur les rangs bien 
entendu: ‘Je ne veux pas qu’on puisse dire un jour de moi: Jérôme 
Lalande, qui ne fut pas un des derniers astronomes de son âge ne 
fut pas l’un des premiers philosophes athées’ (p.15). 

A cette époque, il signe ses lettres: ‘Lalande doyen des athées’ 
et nous confie une chose curieuse: ‘Cousin croit que mon athéisme 
m'a sauvé en 1794’ (p.15; Damiron, p.47). Il publia deux supplé- 
ments au Dictionnaire de Maréchal dans lesquels il ajoutait à la 
liste déjà considérable et inattendue, compilée par Maréchal, les 
noms de presque tous ceux qu'il admirait de Socrate à Rousseau 
et Napoléon Bonaparte. Napoléon ayant appris cette distinction, 
écrivit de Schoenbrun, à François de Neufchateau, directeur de 
l’Institut d’avoir à enjoindre à Lalande de ne plus rien publier: 
il parle ‘d’un membre de l’Institut célèbre par ses connaissances, 


29 Bibliographies, p.817; aussi Ba- 
chaumont, passim, qui s’intéresse aux 
avatars de Lalande. 
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mais tombé aujourd’hui en enfance . . . qui professe l’athéisme”. 
Lalande n’obéit pas à l’empereur et continua à fusiller les revues 
du temps de ses articles. Heureusement Napoléon eut le bon goût 
de rire; il reçut même Lalande qui voulait lui présenter une année 
de son Histoire de l'astronomie et lui dit: ‘Voila ce qu’il convient 
d'imprimer, ne vous mélez plus de métaphysique’. 

L’athéisme si affiché et bruyant de l’astronome, ses contacts 
glorieux avec les franc-maçons provoquèrent des attaques 
violentes dans les journaux de l’époque, surtout à mesure que, 
sous Napoléon, la France se reprenait et redevenait une nation 
chrétienne. Barruel mentionne Lalande à plusieurs reprises parmi 
les Condorcet, les Siéyés, les Mirabeau . . . connus à la fois comme 
grands adeptes de la maçonnerie et comme les héros de l’impiété et 
de la rébellion révolutionnaire”. Ces hommes étaient ‘athées, 
déistes, encyclopédistes . . . ils sont tous sur la liste des jacobins’ 
p.338. Charles Joseph Colnet*”, l’auteur de Mémoires secrets 
publiés en 1800 attaque Lalande avec une grossièreté lassante sur 
son athéisme et au sujet d’autres publications: almanachs, pré- 
dictions météorologiques, etc. Il publie plusieurs poèmes tendant 
à ridiculiser l’astronome: tout ceci ne sert qu’à prouver l’extra- 
ordinaire réputation de notre auteur et l'importance que le public 
attachait à son opinion. Lalande avait écrit: ‘On ne sait rien. On 
croit aux miracles, aux sorciers, aux revenants; on a peur du ton- 
nerre, des araignées, des souris et à plus forte raison on croit en 
Dieu’ (Damiron, p.103). 

Dans les dernières années de sa vie, Lalande semble avoir 
voulu démontrer que le sage non seulement n’a pas peur des 
souris, des chenilles et des araignées, mais qu’il peut s’en nourrir: 
‘En société, il affectait de sortir de sa poche une boîte pleine 


30 Bibliothèque de l’Institut, Fonds 82 Joseph Colnet, Les Etrennes de 
Joseph Bertrand, no.2041, p.97. La l’Institut national, reliés avec les 
lettre de l’empereur a été publiée dans Mémoires secrets de la république des 
des termes un peu différents. lettres (Paris an VII). 

31 Barruel, Histoire du Jacobinisme, 


p.189. 
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d’araignées, de les prendre délicatement avec les doigts, de les sucer 
et de les avaler, en soutenant qu'il n’y avait pas de mets plus fin et 
plus délicieux’ (Paris, Versailles, pp.231-232). Nous hésiterions 
à croire l’auteur de ce sottisier si l’anecdote ne se trouvait mention- 
née plusieurs fois. Chateaubriand nous parle ‘d’un astronome 
mangeur d’araignée’ ii.249; Marchand, loc. cit.) et Ersch, dans 
l’article de la France littéraire qu’il consacre à madame de Con- 
dorcet, place l’épisode dans son salon. 

Lalande eut une fin digne de ses convictions. Se sentant mourir, 
il se fit lire les journaux, puis renvoya son neveu et sa femme avec 
ces mots: ‘Je n’ai plus besoin de rien’ (Delambre, p.268; Salm, 
p.314). Il mourut seul quelques instants plus tard. Quelques mois 
auparavant, il avait écrit dans ses mémoires cette appréciation sur 
lui-même que je voudrais citer en conclusion: ‘Non seulement je 
suis content de ma constitution physique; mais je le suis même, 
au moral, de ma philosophie, de mon plaisir à être utile, de ma 
sensibilité, de mon indifférence pour les plaisirs et les biens, de 
mon courage à fronder les vices, quoiqu'il m’ait fait des ennemis: 
je jouis donc de tout le bonheur qu'il soit possible à l'humanité 
d’éprouver et de sentir; je me trouve l’homme le plus heureux de 
la terre, et je dis, comme Bayard: je sens mon ame fuir contente 
d'elle-méme” (Salm, pp.324-325). 
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